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NOTE 

The  subject  of  this  volume  is  one  which  the  \mter 
has  long  had  in  his  thought,  and  one  on  which,  as  he 
thinks,  it  is  high  time  a  word  should  be  said.  The 
book  represents  convictions  which  have  for  long  been 
growing  in  the  writer's  mind — from  the  time  when 
a  vague  uneasiness  concerning  the  tendencies  of 
political  Nonconformity  (as  he  saw  it  around  him) 
first  began  to  make  itself  felt,  to  the  time  when 
consideration  led  him  to  what  seemed  a  true  diag- 
nosis of  the  position.  An  article  by  the  author, 
dealing  wdth  some  aspects  of  the  topic  so  far  as 
necessary  limits  of  space  permitted,  appeared  in  the 
Fortnightly  Review  for  January,  1909.  Some  por- 
tions of  this  article  are,  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
editor  of  the  Review,  which  the  writer  wishes 
gratefully  to  acknowledge,  quoted  in  this  book. 
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CHAPTER  I 

INTRODUCTORY — THE  STATEMENT 
OF  THE  CASE 

It  is  specially  necessary,  in  advancing  any 
criticism  of  current  tendencies  or  current 
methods,  whether  in  the  field  of  politics  or 
in  the  field  of  religion,  or  indeed  in  any  field 
whatsoever,  to  be  quite  clear  at  the  outset 
as  to  the  particular  point  which  is  to  be 
brought  out.  Not  infrequently  a  reader  is 
prejudiced  against  a  contention  at  the  start 
because  he  has  failed  to  understand  it — his 
prejudice  being  really  directed,  therefore,  not 
at  all  against  the  actual  contention  itself, 
but  against  some  distorted  portraiture  of  it 
existing  only  in  his  own  mind.  And  if  the 
contention  be,  as  said,  in  the  way  of  criticism 
of  a  tendency  or  a  method,  the  danger  grows. 
When  it  is  sought  to  establish  some  definite 
fact  by  means  of  evidence,  the  evidence 
adduced  is  obviously  the  most  important 
thing,  and  succeeds  at  once  in  drawing  atten- 
tion to  itself,  so  that  the  issue  is  fairly  and 
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squarely  met.  When  some  purely  doctrinal 
or  philosophic  argument  is  advanced,  the 
possibility  of  departing  from  the  main  line 
of  reasoning,  and  of  becoming  lost  in  the 
pursuit  of  some  side  issue,  undoubtedly 
grows  ;  but  even  in  these  cases  the  danger 
is  not  at  its  height,  and  may  be  guarded 
against  with  tolerable  prospect  of  success. 
But  if  the  matter  at  issue  be  one  concerning 
a  wrong  method  (or  an  alleged  wrong  method) 
by  which  an  obj  ect  in  itself  undoubtedly  right 
is  pursued — if  the  controversy  circle  round  a 
worthy  thing  declared,  rightly  or  wrongly,  to 
be  in  a  mistaken  place — then  are  the  contro- 
versialists most  of  all  likely  to  waste  time 
and  strength  in  a  clash  of  misunderstandings, 
and  to  assault,  not  the  real  position  in  dispute, 
but  some  other  that  lies  quite  away  from  the 
appointed  field.  And  it  is  needless  to  say  that 
any  victory  won,  or  supposed  to  be  won,  under 
these  conditions,  does  nothing  to  settle  the 
question  of  supremacy,  notwithstanding  the 
doxologies  and  waving  of  triumphal  flags 
wherewith  such  conquests  are  signalised  time 
and  time  again.  Certainly  it  is  true  that  a 
criticism  of  method  is  easily  mistaken  for  a 
criticism  of  object,  that  an  objection  to  a 
right  thing  in  a  wrong  place  is  often  translated 
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into  an  objection  to  the  thing  itself  and  replied 
to  from  that  point  of  view  ;  and  it  is  necessary 
therefore,  before  setting  out  upon  any  line  of 
the  indicated  kind,  to  define  one's  purpose 
and  thus,  if  possible,  prevent  oneself  and 
those  to  whom  one  speaks  from  slipping  up  the 
side  avenues  which  so  quickly  lead  astray. 

It  is  a  contention  of  this  order  that  is  in 
these  pages  set  forth.  And  it  is  well,  at  the 
outset,  to  make  some  definite  statement  of  the 
case. 

(1) 

The  main  idea  which  the  writer  desires  to 
emphasise  can  be  easily  set  down.  It  is 
simply  this — that  modern  Nonconformity,  in 
making  corporate  political  action  bulk  so 
largely  upon  its  programmes,  is  forsaking  its 
first  ideals,  substituting  a  smaller  thing  for  a 
greater,  and  committing  itself  to  a  course  of 
action  which  entails  upon  Nonconformity  a 
heavy  loss  in  all  the  things  most  essential  to 
it  if  it  is  to  be  faithful  to  its  original  call. 
It  does  a  work  which  was  never  committed  to 
its  hands,  and  leaves  undone,  or  at  best  put 
poorly  done,  the  work  for  which  it  was  or- 
dained. The  facts,  so  far  as  any  presentation 
of  them  is  needed  (though,  indeed,  it  will 
scarcely  be  disputed  that  Nonconformity  in 
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these  days  is  intensely  political  and  actually 
glories  in  the  fact),  will  be  presented  later  on. 
For  the  moment,  it  is  merely  the  contention 
of  this  book  that  is  to  be  made  clear.  And 
the  contention  is  that  when  Nonconformity, 
as  such,  organises  its  forces  for  distinctly 
political  purposes,  when  it  devotes  its  gather- 
ings to  political  discussion,  and  throws  its 
weight — as  an  organised  body — into  the  poli- 
tical scale,  it  is  doing  what  is  really  ultra  vires 
and,  worse  than  this,  spoiling  itself  for  greater 
things.  The  objection  lies  and  the  criticism 
is  directed,  be  it  understood,  simply  and  solely 
against  the  corporate  action  of  Nonconformity 
in  the  political  field.  In  the  political  activity 
of  modern  Nonconformity,  power  is  deflected 
upon  wrong  lines,  a  mass  of  thought  and 
earnestness  which  should  be  devoted  to  one 
set  of  ideals  hurls  itself  in  hot  haste  upon 
another — the  forsaken  and  forgotten  ideals 
meanwhile  pleading  vainly  for  service  from 
those  who  have  sworn  to  give  it — and  the 
very  raison  d'etre  of  Nonconformity  passes  out 
of  sight  and  memory  with  those  who  bear  the 
Nonconformist  name.  In  its  corporate  poU- 
tical  action  Nonconformity  does  a  work  for 
which  it  was  not  called,  leaving  its  own  call 
to   pass   unobeyed,    perhaps   (which   would, 
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indeed^  be  the  smaller  sin  and  yet  in  a  manner 
the  greater  sadness)  even  unheard. 

Clearly,  if  the  contention  be  a  valid  one,  the 
matter  is  of  importance — both  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  nation  as  a  whole  and  from  that 
of  Nonconformity  itself.  Certainly  it  is  to  the 
nation's  interest  that  every  association  within 
its  borders  should  do  its  owm  proper  work,  and, 
if  the  phrase  may  be  permitted,  mind  its  own 
business — that  every  force  should  direct  itself 
towards  its  own  rightful  end — that  the  spheres 
of  activity  in  which  this,  that,  and  the  other 
description  of  energy  expend  themselves 
should  be  clearly  defined  and  strictly  adhered 
to — and  that,  in  consequence,  there  should 
be  an  appropriate  distribution  of  power 
through  all  the  fields  of  national  hfe.  Else 
chaos,  deformity,  one-sided  development,  are 
bound  to  result.  The  fancy  and  passion  of 
the  moment  will — if  every  force  or  organisa- 
tion be  at  liberty  to  transfer  itself  from  one 
sphere  to  another — attract  disproportionate 
thought  and  care  :  many  of  the  most  import- 
ant ranges  of  national  culture  and  discipline 
wiU  be  left  lying  like  desert  tracts  whence  the 
builders  and  tillers  have  departed  :  faddism, 
rather  than  a  noble  and  whole-hearted  follow- 
ing of  the  guiding  suns  and  stars,  will  be  the 
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order  of  the  day  ;  and  one  will  look  in  vain 
for  an  orderly  growth  toward  the  measure 
of  the  stature  of  a  perfect  nation,  a  growth 
ministered  in  due  proportion  by  that  which 
every  part  supplies.  Possibly  a  careful  diag- 
nosis of  the  present  national  condition  might 
show  that  symptoms  of  such  ills  as  these  are 
to  be  easily  discerned — and  that  not  owing 
to  Nonconformity  alone.  But,  however  that 
may  be,  the  failure  of  Nonconformity  to  do 
its  own  appointed  work  must,  if  it  exist,  be  a 
matter  of  concern  to  all  who  care  for  an 
all-round  development  of  the  nation's  health 
and  strength.  For  such  a  failure  means  an 
entire  department  of  national  culture — and 
a  department  of  supreme  value — left  without 
its  proper  custodians,  and  a  whole  field 
abandoned  to  lie  fallow,  when  rich  harvests 
might  be  grown. 

But  it  is  for  Nonconformity  itself  that  the 
issue  glows  with  most  vivid  import.  For 
the  nation.  Nonconformity's  choosing  of  the 
lower  line  in  preference  to  the  higher  means 
inevitable  loss  :  for  Nonconformity  itself,  it 
spells  nothing  less  than  betrayal  of  its  trust. 
The  high  call  which  Nonconformity  originally 
heard — the  high  call  in  obedience  to  which 
Nonconformity  sprang  into  life,  and  girded 
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itself  as  a  strong  man  rejoicing  to  run  a  race — 
if  it  be  true  that  in  the  pursuit  of  inferior  aims 
this  lofty  call  is  being  forgotten,  it  means  not 
only  that  Nonconformity  is  playing  a  second- 
ary part  in  the  national  life,  but  that  Noncon- 
formity is  recreant  to  its  vows.  And  this 
much  at  least  may  already  be  said — that 
Nonconformity  cannot  be  so  Httle  mindful 
of  its  primary  responsibilities  as  to  refuse  to 
face  the  issue.  It  must  not  permit  itself, 
because  it  is  dazzled  by  the  seeming  greatness 
and  glory  of  that  field  of  activity  which  it 
has  invaded,  to  decline  any  consideration  of 
the  question  when  the  question  is  raised.  It 
is  a  great  thing,  doubtless,  to  rank  as  one  of 
the  political  forces  of  the  country,  as  a  political 
force  whereof  statesmen  must  take  account 
and  with  which  candidates  must  make  terms. 
It  is  a  great  thing,  no  doubt,  that  in  the 
political  strife  of  tongues  Nonconformity 
should  be  able  to  make  its  cry  heard  on  a  note 
as  high  as  that  of  all  the  rest,  and  that  its  cry 
should  be  recognised  as  the  distinctively 
Nonconformist  cry.  But  it  is  not  the  greatest 
thing  :  it  is,  indeed,  little  or  nothing  in 
comparison  with  those  greater  interests  out  of 
which  Nonconformity  originally  took  its  rise  ; 
and   if   in   the   gaining   of   something   great, 
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something  greater  still  be  lost,  the  gain  itself 
is  but  loss  after  all.  And  if  there  be  any 
shadow  of  suspicion  that  under  present  con- 
ditions Nonconformity  is  bartering  its  birth- 
right for  a  mess  of  pottage — if  there  be 
anything  at  all  to  give  the  faintest  colour 
to  the  suggestion  that  Nonconformity  has 
stepped  down  from  the  high  estate  where  first 
God  and  destiny  placed  it — the  point  should 
at  least  be  weighed.  Nonconformity  cannot, 
for  the  sake  of  its  own  honour  before  God  and 
men,  afford  to  leave  unregarded  the  possibility 
that,  in  the  winning  of  some  meaner  world, 
it  has  lost,  or  is  losing,  its  own  soul. 

(2) 
It  is  necessary,  however,  as  was  said  at  the 
beginning,  to  guard  against  the  possibility  of 
misconception.  Let  it  be  clearly  understood 
that  it  is  not  political  action  on  the  part  of 
anyone,  Nonconformist  or  anything  else,  that 
is  animadverted  upon.  It  is  the  political 
action  of  corporate  Nonconformity — of  cor- 
porate Nonconformity — that  is  all  the  time  to 
be  kept  in  view.  There  is  no  reason  at  all  why 
a  Nonconformist  should  not  stand  in  the 
forefront  of  the  political  ranks,  if  he  feel  that 
in  the  political  army  he  can  strike  some  good 
blows  for  causes  he  deems  to  be  worthy  and 
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right.  Nay,  it  may  be  put  more  strongly  than 
this,  and  it  may  be  declared  that  if  a  Non- 
conformist hold  himself  called  to  take  his 
share  in  the  furtherance  of  political  ideals  and 
aims,  there  is  not  only  a  permission  given  him 
so  to  do,  but  an  absolute  obligation  imposed. 
When  it  is  said  that  Nonconformity,  as  such, 
ought  to  be  kept  outside  the  political  sphere, 
nothing  is  advocated  in  the  way  of  that 
separation  from  secular  affairs  which  Ply- 
mouth Brethrenism,  for  example,  practises, 
nor  is  there  any  suggestion  that  political 
affairs  belong  to  a  kingdom  of  evil  from  which 
religious  men  and  women  should  stand  aloof. 
Certainly  some  bodies  of  Christian  people — 
the  body  just  mentioned,  and  others  besides 
— hold  views  like  this  :  they  are  not,  however, 
the  views  set  forward  in  the  present  book. 
The  idea  that  some  of  the  most  important 
departments  of  collective  and  social  life  are 
to  be  looked  upon  as  beyond  the  pale,  as 
forming  a  sort  of  infected  area  from  which  the 
feet  of  religious  men  must  be  kept  rigidly 
aside,  does  dishonour  to  the  God  who  realises 
His  plans  and  purposes  through  all  the  pro- 
cesses of  human  evolution,  social  as  well  as 
individual,  and  without  any  sufficient  justifi- 
cation calls  a  great  part  of  God's  work  common 
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and  unclean.  And  to  the  present  writer  the 
modern  outburst  of  zeal  for  the  down-trodden 
and  oppressed,  the  modern  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  the  service  of  man  is  a  most  import- 
ant part  of  the  service  of  God,  the  modern 
desire  to  have  full  justice  done  to  those  from 
whom  justice  has  hitherto  been  in  great 
measure  withheld,  are  things  w^hoUy  to  be 
praised.  Undoubtedly  love  for  one's  fellow- 
men  is  one  of  the  supreme  manifestations  of 
a  Christian  character  and  life.  It  is  not  the 
social  passion,  the  altruism  which,  it  is 
admitted,  lie  behind  a  good  deal  of  Noncon- 
formity's political  action — it  is  not  these 
things  that  are  called  in  question,  but  rather 
the  means  whereby  they  seek  to  work  them- 
selves out.  And  they  would  work  themselves 
out  to  greater  results  and  with  larger  efficacy 
— so  the  writer  holds — if  it  were  recognised 
that,  while  it  may  be  the  business  of  a 
religious  organisation  to  create  them,  it  is 
not  the  business  of  any  religious  organisation 
to  be  directly  their  weapons  or  their  tools. 
In  the  individual  Nonconformist,  as  indeed 
in  every  individual  Christian,  the  social 
passion  ought  to  dwell,  and  the  political 
passion  may.  But  it  is  the  action  of  Non- 
conformity, as  such,  as  a  corporate  body,  as 
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Church  or  Churches,  that  is  suspect.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  ask  that  the  distinction 
between  the  action  of  the  Nonconformists  as 
Nonconformists,  and  their  action  in  other 
capacities  (in  the  capacity,  for  instance,  as 
citizens  and  members  of  the  State)  should  be 
borne  in  mind — although,  by  the  way,  it  is 
the  lack  of  apprehension  of  such  distinctions 
that  accounts  for  much  of  the  confusion  of 
the  day.  And  it  is  when  Nonconformists  as 
Nonconformists  enter  the  political  field,  when 
the  ecclesiastical  machinery  is  employed  for 
the  passing  of  political  resolutions  and  the 
furtherance  of  a  political  propaganda,  that, 
as  the  present  writer  holds,  the  wrong  is  done. 
The  individual  Nonconformist  may  hear  the 
political  call,  and,  if  he  hears,  must  obey  : 
Nonconformity  itself,  as  a  religious  association, 
has  a  different  work  to  do. 

Nor,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  add,  is  it  by 
any  hostile  feeling  towards  the  particular 
political  party  which  as  a  general  rule  Non- 
conformity assists  that  this  remonstrance  is 
inspired.  The  reasons  for  the  association  of 
Nonconformity  with  the  Liberal  party  are 
perhaps  not  very  difficult  to  discover,  and  will 
be  touched  upon  later  on.  But  were  it 
Conservatism  instead  of  Liberalism  to  which 
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Nonconformity  is  allied,  the  ground  of  objec- 
tion would  remain  the  same,  and  the  objection 
itself,  therefore,  just  as  strong.  It  is  a 
principle  that  is  involved  ;  and  the  particular 
choice  made  between  alternative  methods  of 
violating  it  does  not  come  into  the  matter  at 
all.  It  is,  let  it  be  repeated,  the  political 
action  of  Nonconformity  as  such  against 
which  the  following  pages  take  up  their  par- 
able. And  they  do  so  because  their  author 
is  profoundly  convinced  that  in  such  political 
action  Nonconformity  is  unfaithful  to  what 
was  once,  and  ought  to  be  still,  its  own 
informing  principle,  and  that  its  high  mission 
in  the  world  cannot  be  adequately  discharged 
till  it  obtains  a  new  vision  of  its  true  ideals 
and  reviews  its  course  in  the  light  which  that 
restored  vision  would  bring. 

(3) 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  a  writer  who  raises 
any  protest,  however  mild,  against  the  poli- 
tical action  of  the  Nonconformist  bodies  in 
their  corporate  capacity  has  but  small  chance 
of  being  hstened  to,  and  must  be  content  to 
be  as  a  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness.  The 
present  writer,  at  any  rate,  is  under  no  illu- 
sions on  the  point.     He  knows  too  well  how 
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swiftly  any  such  protest  is  cried  down — how 
swiftly  they  who  think  it  unwise  to  "  bring 
politics  into  the  Church  "  (an  unwillingness 
to  do  this  "  bringing/'  which  should  surely 
be  held  for  a  mark  of  wisdom,  has  become  a 
badge  of  reproach,)  are  made  the  target  for 
sarcasm  and  sneer.  And  the  protest  is  made 
in  these  pages  only  because  it  seems  necessary 
in  the  interests  of  Nonconformity  itself,  and 
because  the  writer  feels  that,  if  his  own  con- 
science is  to  be  clear,  the  word  of  protest 
must  be  spoken,  whether  men  hear  or  whether 
they  forbear.  He  may  at  least  venture  to  say 
that  he  has  been  a  convinced  and  ardent 
Nonconformist  from  his  first  thinking  years 
until  now,  and  that  his  protest  is  inspired  by 
nothing  else  than  love.  To  him  it  seems  that 
as  the  tendency  of  Nonconformity  to  make 
political  pronouncements,  to  look  upon  itself 
as  called  upon  for  direct  interference  in  the 
political  questions  of  the  hour,  to  constitute 
itself,  officially,  the  champion  of  political 
ideas — that  as  this  tendency  increases,  he  can 
but  say,  "  How  is  the  gold  become  dim  !  how 
is  the  most  fine  gold  changed  !  "  But  his 
regret  is  the  deeper  because  he  would  fain  see 
the  gold  preserve  all  its  glory ;  and  his 
protest  is  the  protest,  not  of  a  foe,  but  of  a 
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friend.  Perhaps,  indeed,  "  protest  "  is  hardly 
the  right  word  for  what  is  to  be  said.  It  is 
nothing  in  the  way  of  an  attack,  but  rather 
something  in  the  way  of  a  remonstrance  from 
within,  that  is  here  contemplated — and  a 
remonstrance,  be  it  repeated,  made  for  Non- 
conformity's own  sake.  And  the  writer  would 
ask  that  the  remonstrance  may  be  received 
in  the  same  spirit  as  that  in  which  it  is  made — 
in  the  spirit  of  unprejudiced  and  affectionate 
desire  that  Nonconformity  may  be  great  with 
true  greatness,  and  may,  if  an}1:hing  of 
greatness  has  been  lost,  win  true  greatness 
back  again. 
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CHAPTER  II 

THE  ORIGINAL  IDEALS  OF  NONCONFORMITY 

It  was  previously  said  that,  according  to  the 
contention  of  these  pages,  Nonconformity, 
when  it  makes  corporate  pohtical  action  bulk 
so  largely  upon  its  programmes,  is  forsaking 
its  first  ideals,  substituting  smaller  things  for 
greater,  and  passing  away  from  the  service  of 
its  earUest  call.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
history  of  Nonconformity  supplies  both  the 
condemnation  and  the  explanation  of  Non- 
conformity's present  close  association  with 
political  affairs.  Or,  to  be  accurate,  the 
origin  of  Nonconformity  provides  the  con- 
demnation, and  the  further  history  of  Non- 
conformity the  explanation,  of  the  present 
condition  of  things.  The  second  point  will 
be  dealt  with  in  a  later  chapter  :^  for  the 
moment,  it  is  the  first  with  which  we  are  con- 
cerned. Any  study  of  the  modern  relations 
between  Nonconformity  and  the  political 
world  may  best  be  begun  by  a  recalling  of 
Nonconformity's  original  ideals.  So,  at  any 
rate,  will  it  be  possible  to  discern  how  near  to 
1  Chap.  IV. 
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those  ideals  Nonconformity,  in  its  political 
activities,  remains,  or  how.  far  from  them 
Nonconformity,  in  its  political  activities,  has 
strayed. 

(1) 

The  fundamental  fact  for  a  study  of  the 
whole  question  (a  fact  which  readers  of  any 
ordinary  historical  text-book^  may  easily 
verify  for  themselves)  is  that  at  the  very  out- 
set Nonconformity  came  into  existence  under 
a  passion  for  distinctly  spiritual  ideals,  and 
under  a  passion  for  these  alone.  That  general 
statement  concerning  Nonconformity  as  a 
whole  may  be  unhesitatingly  made,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  various  streams  of 
thought  upon  matters  of  religious  doctrine 
and  ecclesiastical  polity  have  converged  to 
make  the  Nonconformity  of  modern  times. 
All  the  differing  movements  out  of  which 
Nonconformity  as  we  know  it  ultimately  grew 
had  this  one  thing  in  common — a  desire  that 
rehgion,  in  the  first  and  ordinary  meaning 
of  the  word,  should  more  effectually  do  its 
work  and  fulfil  its  call.  It  is  not  contended, 
of  course,  that  Nonconformity  had  or  has 
any  monopoly  of  this  desire.     All  Christian 

^  For  instance,  J.  R.  Green's  Short  History  of  the 
English  People. 
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Churches,  in  so  far  as  they  at  all  deserve  the 
name,  are  moved  by  it ;  and  it  is,  indeed, 
only  for  the  fulfilment  of  it  that  they  live. 
But  this  only  serves  to  emphasise  the  point. 
It  was  just  because  this  one  fundamental 
object  of  a  Church's  life  was  not  being  attained 
— or  because  it  was  thought  to  be  unattained, 
and,  under  the  existing  conditions,  unattain- 
able— ^that  Nonconformity  came  to  its  birth. 
It  was  not  for  the  sake  of  a  novel  ideal,  but 
for  the  sake  of  stronger  adherence  to  and 
fuller  realisation  of  the  old  ideal,  that  the 
Nonconformist  movements  began.  Because 
the  old  organisation  was  failing  to  accomplish 
the  old  work.  Nonconformity  protested  or 
broke  away.  It  chose  new  paths,  but  it  was 
the  familiar  goal  that  still  was  sought. 

(2) 

No  exhaustive  account  of  Nonconformist 
origins  can  be  attempted  here.  All  that  is 
aimed  at  is  to  set  down  succinctly  what  will 
be  the  result  of  studying  them,  and  briefly  to 
indicate  the  directions  in  which  the  material 
for  the  study  may  be  found. 

Modern  Nonconformity,  as  has  been  stated, 
is  a  river  made  by  the  convergence  of  several 
streams.    Of  the  three  main  streams,  two  start 
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from  Elizabethan  times — the  one  being  what 
is  commonly  known  as  the  Puritan  movement, 
the    other   the   Separatist.     Puritanism   was 
distinctly  a  reUgious  movement ;   and  in  the 
minds  of  its  original  leaders  no  question  of 
political   activity   arose.     Puritanism   within 
the  State  Church  clamoured  for  the  reform  of 
what  it  deemed  abuses,  protested  against  the 
surviving  elements  of  Romanism  in  worship 
and  in  creed,  not  going  so  far  as  to  ask  that 
the  State  should  cease  to  exercise  control  over 
the  Church,  asking  only  that  the  authority 
of  the  State  should  be  exercised  aright ;  and 
it  did  this  simply  because  it  held  that  the 
things  against  which  it  protested  were  alien 
to  the  true  spirit  and  genius  of  Christianity, 
and  that,  handicapped  by  these  things,  reli- 
gion lost  much  of  its  power  to  make  men  good. 
There  was  no  intention  of  separating  from 
the  English  Church — not  even  such  political 
issues  as  might  be  involved  in  the  entertain- 
ing of   an  intention  like  this  were   at   first 
present  to  the  Puritan  mind.     As  Rev.  J.  H. 
Shakespeare  says,  "  It  is  vital  to  note  that  the 
Puritans  were  within  the  Church  of  England. 
Many  of  them  not  only  accepted  episcopacy, 
but  believed  in  it.     The  quarrel  was  not  yet 
as    to   doctrine,    it   was   purely   a   question 
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of  music  and  vestments,  of  the  difference 
between  a  surplice  and  a  black  Genevan  gown, 
of  ceremonies  which  were  a  *  cloaked  papistry 
or  a  mingle-mangle.'"^  But,  while  it  is 
necessary  to  remember  this  in  order  that  we 
may  see  how  far  from  anything  political  early 
Puritanism  was,  it  is  also  necessary  to  guard 
against  the  idea  that  all  this  was  merely  much 
ado  about  nothing,  and  that,  if  it  had  nothing 
to  do  with  pohtics,  it  had  nothing  to  do  with 
religion  either.  Behind  all  this  disputation 
about  externals  there  lay  something  more 
important  ;  and  it  was  only  because  the  new 
Puritan  temper  desired  to  come  into  closer 
contact  with  the  spiritual  forces  which  make 
for  the  moral  and  religious  uplifting  of  man 
that  it  gave  itself  to  controversy  about  such 
things  as  these.  We  may  not,  in  these  days, 
see  any  essential  connection  between  religion, 
properly  so  called,  and  the  vestments  and 
ceremonies  over  which  the  Puritan  waxed  hot  : 
the  Puritan  himself  saw  the  connection,  or 
thought  he  did  ;  and  we  must  always  remem- 
ber, if  we  would  rightly  comprehend  the 
attempt  of  Puritanism  to  reform  the  Church, 
the  motive  that  prompted  it,  and  the  con- 
viction of  a  close  relation  between  externals 
^  Baptist  and  Congregational  Pioneers,  p.  10. 
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and  real  religion  which  the  Puritan  reformers 
entertained.  Puritanism  stood  primarily  for 
religion,  for  character,  for  all  those  higher 
virtues  and  graces  which  the  nominal  religion 
of  the  age  had  failed  to  produce.  It  protested 
against  the  irreligion  or  unreligion  of  its  time 
— and  protested  against  ecclesiastical  abuses 
only  because  it  held  the  second  to  be  closely 
linked  with,  or  largely  causative  of,  the  first. 
The  Puritan  ideal  in  fact,  was  an  ideal  of 
grand  and  austere  virtue — though  not  at  all, 
as  is  frequently  supposed,  an  ideal  wreathed 
in  gloom.  Not  gloomy,  at  any  rate  not  at 
first,  but  grand  with  moral  and  religious 
grandeur,  is  its  true  description.  "  The  aim 
of  the  Puritan  had  been  to  set  up  a  visible 
Kingdom  of  God  upon  earth.  He  had  wrought 
out  his  aim  by  reversing  the  policy  of  the 
Stuarts  and  the  Tudors.  From  the  time  of 
Henry  the  Eighth  to  the  time  of  Charles  the 
First,  the  Church  had  been  looked  upon 
primarily  as  an  instrument  for  securing,  by 
moral  and  religious  influences,  the  social  and 
political  ends  of  the  State.  Under  the  Com- 
monwealth "  (the  period  in  which,  of  course, 
Puritanism  had  its  largest  success  and  did  its 
noblest  work)  "  the  State,  in  its  turn,  was 
regarded    primarily    as    an    instrument    for 
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securing  through  its  poUtical  and  social  influ- 
ences the  moral  and  religious  ends  of  the 
Church.  In  the  Puritan  theory,  Englishmen 
were  '  the  Lord's  People  '  ;  a  people  dedicated 
to  Him  by  a  solemn  covenant,  and  whose  end 
as  a  Nation  was  to  carry  out  His  will."  ^  In 
other  words,  it  was  for  goodness,  and  for 
religion  as  the  producer  of  goodness,  that 
Puritanism  supremely  cared. 

(3) 
Of  the  Separatist  movement,  precisely  the 
same  thing  may  be  said.  The  story  of  the 
Separatists  is  a  fascinating  one  in  itself,  at 
least  to  all  who  can  appreciate  fidelity  to 
conviction,  and  is,  besides,  inseparably  inter- 
woven with  the  history  of  two  great  nations — 
England  and  the  United  States.  For  it  was 
out  of  the  exiled  Separatist  congregations — 
driven  from  their  home  at  length  by  the  perse- 
cution of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  and 
even  of  some  of  the  Puritans  who  remained 
within  the  Church  they  were  endeavouring  to 
reform — it  was  out  of  the  exiled  Separatist 
congregations  that  the  American  colonies  were 
very  largely  made.    The  great  story,  however, 

^  J.  R.  Green's  Short  History  of  the  English  People, 
popular  edition,  p.  588. 
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is  not  to  be  told  here.  To  the  modern  Non- 
conformist its  main  oiitHnes  are^  or  ought  to 
be,  fairly  clear.  Separatism,  indeed,  is  much 
more  directly  the  lineal  ancestor  of  modern 
Free  Churchism  than  is  Puritanism.  The  line 
it  took  was  much  higher — at  any  rate  much 
stronger — than  that  taken  by  Puritanism 
within  the  Church  ;  for  it  declared  that  the 
direct  connection  of  the  Church  with  the 
State  was  in  itself  a  thing  out  of  harmony  with 
a  right  conception  of  religion,  adopting  thus 
the  essential  position  which  modern  Non- 
conformity itself  adopts ;  and  the  motive 
impulse  of  its  campaign  was  the  idea  that  the 
State-connection  robbed  religion  of  much  of 
its  power  to  make  men  good.  The  doctrine 
of  early  Separatism  was  the  doctrine  of  the 
Headship  of  Christ  over  the  Church — and  the 
doctrine  that  only  as  this  was  made  effective 
could  the  Church  do  her  work.  Over  and 
over  again,  as  we  read  the  writings  of  the 
early  "  Brownists,"  or  the  declarations  made 
by  them  when  they  were  summoned  to  give 
account  of  themselves  and  of  their  cause,  we 
come  upon  signal  proofs  of  the  religious 
fervour  that  ruled  them.  It  was  always  their 
contention  that  the  State-connection  came 
between   Christ   and   His   own   Church,   and 
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was  consequently  a  hindrance  to  the  operation 
of  Christ's  influence  in  the  human  soul — that 
all  the  machinery  involved  in  the  State- 
connection  was  really  an  attempt  "  to  teach 
the  Spirit  of  God  and  to  take  away  his  ofhce."  ^ 
Religious  and  spiritual  aims,  and  no  others, 
were  what  they  kept  in  view.  It  is  not  really 
necessary,  however,  to  elaborate  the  point  in 
this  place.  Nonconformists,  at  any  rate,  will 
admit  without  hesitation  that  the  aim  of  their 
religious  forefathers  was  intensely  spiritual  : 
however  much  Nonconformity  may  have 
slipped  away  from  the  ideals  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan Separatists  or  allowed  them  to  drop 
into  a  secondary  place,  it  would  repudiate  with 
indignation  any  allegation  that  anything  else 
than  the  interests  of  religion  actuated  the 
early  Free  Churchmen  in  the  steps  they  took. 
Were  one  defending  Nonconformist  heroes  of 
the  past  against  outside  foes,  it  might  be 
needful  to  vindicate  their  religious  zeal. 
Addressing  Nonconformists  themselves,  as 
these  pages  address  them,  one  need  do  no 
more  than  remind  them  of  what  they  too 
quickly  forget,  but  will  not  deny  when  the 
reminder  is  given.  It  was  for  goodness  and 
religion  as  the  producer  of  goodness,  that  the 
^  Barrowe. 
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early  Separatists — the  direct  ancestors  of  the 
Free  Churchmen  of  to-day — supremely  cared. 

(4) 
Perhaps  it  had  better  be  noted  that,  as  a 
matter  of  historical  fact,  the  two  streams 
already  spoken  of,  coalesced  at  last.  The 
Puritan  movement  and  the  Separatist  move- 
ment in  the  end  became  one.  Or  rather,  it 
would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  of  the 
members  of  the  Puritan  movement  within  the 
Church  those  who,  in  spite  of  hostility  and 
persecution,  held  on  their  way  were  at  last 
compelled  to  join  the  Separatist  movement 
without  the  Church,  and  that  in  this  manner 
the  movement  within  the  Church  ultimately 
died  down  and  was  lost.  The  course  of 
events  which  led  to  this  result  is  too  long  and 
too  complicated  to  be  fully  traced  here. 
This  much^  however,  may  be  said.  Many  of 
the  Puritans  of  Elizabeth's  time  had,  as  we 
saw,  no  objection  at  all  to  episcopacy  or  to 
the  customary  worship  of  the  national  Church. 
They  desired  merely  that  such  abuses  as 
remained,  such  services  and  vestments  as  in 
their  opinion  still  savoured  of  the  Roman 
bondage,  should  be  cast  out.  Some  of  them, 
on  the  other  hand,  went  much  further  than 
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this,  and  held  to  the  Presbyterian  poUty, 
deeming  this  alone  to  be  Scriptural  and  right. 
It  is  frequently  forgotten  that  Presbyterian- 
ism  in  England  arose  first  of  all  within  the 
English  Church,  and  marked  an  attempt  of 
some  of  the  Puritan  Churchmen  to  assimilate 
English  practice  to  that  of  the  Reformed 
Churches  abroad.  The  fact  is  so.  All  Puri- 
tans were  not  Presbyterians,  but  the  Presby- 
terians were  all  Puritans  ^ — and  the  most 
militant  section  of  them  besides.  The  Pres- 
byterian section  was  prepared  to  go  much 
further  than  the  moderate  section  in  the  path 
of  reform,  and,  while  not  ready  at  this  time 
to  go  as  far  as  the  Separatists  and  sever  itself 
from  the  Church  altogether  (as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  Presbyterians  were  as  bitter  against 
the  Separatists  as  the  Bishops  themselves), 
was  quite  ready  to  resist  the  State  if  the 
State  endeavoured  to  introduce  or  to  retain 
objectionable  doctrines  and  practices  in  the 
Church.  Upon  the  Presbyterians  Elizabeth's 
hand  fell  heavily.  The  Queen  was  possessed 
by  a  fixed  determination  to  be  herself  the 

^  Dr.  James  Heron,  in  his  recently-published  little 
book,  A  Short  History  of  Puritanism,  says  (p.  23)  that 
the  early  Puritans  were  aU  Presbyterians,  but  the 
evidence  does  not  support  this  statement,  and  indeed 
points  clearly  the  other  way. 
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Dictator  of  the  English  Church,  and  to  secure 
uniformity  of  worship  and  ritual  through  all 
the  parishes  of  the  land.  The  Presbyterians, 
however,  were  not  so  easily  to  be  put  down, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  ultimate  submission 
of  CartwTight,  their  principal  leader,  main- 
tained some  sort  of  standing  within  the 
English  Church.  We  pass  over  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  their  career  through  the  days  of  the 
Civil  War  and  the  Commonwealth.  It  was 
not  till  1662  that  the  Act  of  Uniformity, 
passed  through  Parliament  in  flagrant  viola- 
tion of  the  promise  of  freedom  of  conscience 
which  Charles  the  Second  had  given  before 
his  return,  drove  them  forth.  The  use  of  the 
Prayer  Book,  and  of  the  Prayer  Book  only, 
was  by  this  Act  decreed,  and  all  orders,  except 
those  conferred  by  Bishops,  were  declared  to 
be  invalid.  Of  course,  it  was  impossible  for 
men  of  Presbyterian  conviction  to  accept 
provisions  such  as  these,  if  they  were  to  be 
true  to  themselves  ;  and  on  St.  Bartholomew's 
day,  in  the  year  just  mentioned,  nearly  two 
thousand  rectors  and  vicars  were  ejected  from 
their  churches  and  their  homes.  It  was  these 
men  who,  after  their  forced  exodus,  swelled 
the  Nonconformist  ranks.  Nonconformists 
there  were  already ;   for  the  Separatists  who, 
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persecuted  by  Elizabeth,  had  gone  into  exile 
for  the  sake  of  freedom  of  faith,  had,  when  the 
skies  at  different  times  seemed  brighter  to 
them,  drifted  slowly  back  again.  Some,  in 
fact,  had  lingered  on  in  England  even  through 
the  darkest  days.  The  ejected  clergy,  linking 
their  fortunes  with  those  of  the  Separatist 
congregations,  made  a  very  considerable  Non- 
conformist body  ;  and  in  this  way  the  two 
movements  from  which  Nonconformity  took 
its  rise  at  last  became  fused  into  one.  The 
milder  forms  of  enthusiasm — if  one  may  be 
permitted  so  to  call  them — the  milder  forms 
of  enthusiasm  for  the  success  of  religion,  those 
forms  of  enthusiasm  which  hoped  to  work 
themselves  out  to  a  triumphant  issue  within 
the  bounds  of  the  Anglican  Church,  were  not 
perpetuated ;  and  they  who  had  sought  to 
sustain  them  either  gave  up  the  effort  or  were 
swept  into  the  stronger  tides  of  the  Separatist 
cause. 

(5) 
So  much,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  it 
appeared  necessary  to  say.  This  book,  how- 
ever, is  not  a  history  ;  and  whatever  of  his- 
tory is  set  down  or  alluded  to  is  set  down  or 
alluded  to  only  to  point  on  to  a  conclusion 
beyond  itself.     What  is  to  be  noted — let  it 
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be  insisted  on  again — is  the  distinctly  reli- 
gious impulse  at  the  back  of  all  these  move- 
ments from  which  a  great  part  of  modern 
Nonconformity  can  trace  its  descent.     Let  the 
Puritan  ideal  be  remembered — the  establish- 
ment of  the  Kingdom  of  God  upon  earth.     Let 
the   testimony  of  Barrowe  be  recalled — the 
Holy  Spirit's  offtce  must  not  be  taken  away. 
Puritan  and  Presbyterian  within  the  Church, 
Separatist   without   the   Church,   were   what 
they  were  simply  because  they  desired  religion 
to   do  its  perfect   work,   and  because    they 
believed  that  under  the  existing  conditions 
rehgion's  perfect  work  could  not   be   done. 
It  is  true  that  a  good  many  features  both  in 
Puritanism  and  in  Separatism  look  unlovely, 
almost,  as  an  extreme  critic  might  be  inclined 
to  say,  un-religious,  in  our  eyes  to-day.    Both 
Puritanism    and    Separatism    could    be    as 
bigoted   as   were   any   of   their   foes.     Their 
religious  ideals  differed  in  many  respects  from 
ours.     But  the  important  point  to  notice  is 
that  their  ideals  were  religious,  not  political. 
Separatism,  Free  Churchism  as  we  know  it 
to-day,  came,  we  have  seen,  to  hold  the  field. 
And  it  was  upon  distinctly  religious  founda- 
tions that  it  was  built,  and  it  was  in  distinctly 
religious  passion  that  it  took  its  rise.     It  was 
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for  religion  it  lived,  however  much  open  to 
revision  its  conception  of  rehgion  may  appear. 
It  was  for  the  making  of  saints  it  cared, 
however  cramped  its  ideal  of  saintliness  may 
have  been.  These  movements  which  were, 
so  to  say,  the  fountain  out  of  which  the  river 
of  Nonconformity  has  streamed  down,  were 
movements  in  the  hearts  of  men  swayed  only 
by  the  ideas  of  righteousness,  character, 
salvation,  faith.  All  else  was  but  a  means 
to  the  ends  which  these  ideas  suggest  and 
involve.  The  relations  between  men  and 
God,  and  the  means  of  their  correction  and 
adjustment,  were  for  these  men  the  master- 
light  of  all  their  seeing.  It  was  for  these 
they  lived  and  worked  and  strove. 

The  modern  Nonconformist  may  smile  at 
having  this  so  earnestly  reiterated  and  pressed. 
"  All  that  can  be  taken  for  granted,"  he  may 
declare.  "  No  one  will  deny  or  even  qualify 
anything  that  has  been  said."  But  if  the 
modern  Nonconformist  ideals  be  set  over 
against  those  held  by  the  Nonconformists 
whose  children  the  men  of  to-day  claim  to  be, 
the  contrast  forces  itself  home.  Passing  from 
the  one  to  the  other,  we  are  in  a  totally 
different  atmosphere,  to  say  the  leas..  Can 
any  one  turn  from  the  spirit  of  Nonconformist 
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origins  to  the  spirit  of  Nonconformist  modern- 
ness  without  feehng  a  sense  of  shock  ?  It  is 
to  the  putting  of  that  question  that  this 
survey  has  been  designed  to  lead.  It  is  well 
to  draw  some  breaths  of  air  from  the  older 
world,  that  we  may  know  whether  such  winds 
ever  blow  across  us  now.  How  far  the  change 
of  ideals — or,  if  it  be  preferred,  the  mixing  of 
other  ideals  \\ith  the  primary  ones — is  justi- 
fiable, is  a  question  which  surely  clamours  to 
be  faced.  And  at  every  re-consideration  of 
the  first  Nonconformist  motives,  its  clamour 
grows  more  loud. 

(6) 
It  is  quite  true  that  in  thus  casting  our 
glance  back  upon  the  earlier  activities  of 
Nonconformity,  we  come  upon  some  which,  in 
a  manner,  wear  a  political  look.  Yet  in  this 
the  corporate  pohtical  activities  of  modern 
Nonconformity  can  find  no  real  defence. 
"  You  bid  us  look  upon  Nonconformity 
near  the  time  of  its  origins  that  we  may 
perceive  how  exclusively  religious  and  non- 
political  it  was,"  the  objector  may  say,  "  and 
we  see  it  already  bearing  a  part  in  the  political 
field.  We  see  the  Puritans  within  the  Church 
— both  that  more  moderate  section  of  them 
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which  asked  for  the  aboHtion  of  Romish 
ceremonies  and  that  Presbyterian  section 
which  demanded  much  more  radical  changes 
— in  direct  conflict  with  Ehzabeth,  resisting 
the  decrees  whereby  she,  through  her  Eccle- 
siastical Commission  and  her  other  instru- 
ments, attempted  to  reduce  all  English  religion 
to  one  uniform  type.  What  was  this  but 
political  action  ?  We  see  the  Separatists 
similarly  in  conflict  with  the  law,  endeavour- 
ing to  secure  its  alteration  so  that  they 
might  walk  in  their  own  ways  unhindered, 
and,  when  the  endeavour  failed,  refusing  to 
submit.  What  was  this  but  political  action  ?  " 
But  the  point  to  be  remembered  is  that  in 
so  far  as  Nonconformity,  or  those  religious 
movements  within  the  English  Church  which 
ultimately  merged  into  the  Nonconformist 
movement — that  in  so  far  as  they  were 
political  at  all,  they  were  political  only  for  the 
sake  of  the  religious  and  spiritual  ideals  they 
loved  the  best.  Necessarily,  those  men  who 
attempted  reform  of  the  Church  from  within 
came  to  a  certain  extent  into  the  political 
field,  inasmuch  as  it  was  a  State  Church  they 
attempted  to  reform.  But  this  was  merely 
an  accident  of  the  situation.  It  was  for 
religion's  sake  that  they  essayed  their  task. 
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The  Church  to  which  they  belonged,  and 
which  they  did  not  wish  to  leave,  was  itself 
a  part  of,  or  inseparably  connected  with,  the 
pohtical  hfe  of  the  nation,  though  it  existed, 
as  all  Churches  by  their  very  nature  must 
exist,  for  non-political  ends  ;  and  in  their 
longing  to  further  the  non-political  ends,  they 
were,  of  course  compelled  to  touch  the 
political  instrument  by  means  of  which  those 
non-political  ends  were  to  be  attained.  But 
their  handling  of  politics,  in  so  far  as  their 
procedure  may  be  so  termed,  was  a  mere 
sharpening  of  their  tools,  a  mere  improvement 
of  their  available  machinery.  They  always 
looked  beyond  the  tools  and  the  machinery 
to  the  religious  products  which  these  were 
designed  to  shape.  And  those  who  called 
for  an  entire  severance  between  Church  and 
State — the  Separatists,  they  whom  the  Non- 
conformity of  to-day  claims  as  its  ancestors 
in  the  direct  line — still  more  markedly  touched 
political  matters.  For  them,  the  rather 
curious  position  was  this.  Since  the  Church 
was  connected  with  the  pohtical  sphere,  they 
inevitably  became  political  in  declaring  that 
this  political  connection  ought  not  to  be. 
But  still  it  was  for  religion's  sake  they  lifted 
their  call.     Of  them,  even  more  emphatically 
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than  of  the  Puritans  within  the  Church,  one 
may  declare  that  they  became  pohtical  only 
in  order  that,  with  their  pohtical  action 
successfully  achieved,  non-pohtical  results 
might  be  won.  They  became  pohtical  for  the 
moment  in  order  that  the  relation  between 
religion  and  the  political  sphere  might  be 
brought  to  an  end — for  this,  they  believed, 
was  what  the  interests  of  vital  religion 
required.  Neither  in  the  action  of  the  Puri- 
tans within  the  State  Church,  nor  in  the  action 
of  the  Separatists  in  claiming  hberty  to  sever 
themselves  from  the  State  Church — in  neither, 
pohtical  though  to  a  certain  extent  and  from 
a  certain  point  of  view  both  were,  was  there 
anything  at  all  resembling  the  direct  inter- 
ference in  political  affairs  for  which  Noncon- 
formity so  frequently  feels  itself  called  upon 
to-day.  Their  political  action,  such  as  it  was, 
was  taken  in  order  that  their  rehgious  action 
might  thereafter  be  the  more  successfully 
carried  through.  Perhaps  one  might  draw 
the  distinction  thus — that  with  modern  Non- 
conformity political  action  is  looked  upon 
(for  this  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  what  the 
pohtical  Nonconformist  of  the  present  time 
is  always  proclaiming,  and  what  constitutes, 
as  he  thinks,  the  most  powerful  vindication 
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of  his  course)  as  one  of  the  results  of  rehgion, 
one  of  its  natural  and  essential  fruits,  while 
with  the  original  movements  whence  Non- 
conformity sprang  pohtical  action,  in  so  far 
as  it  was  entered  upon  at  all,  was  looked  upon 
as  the  preparation  for  religion,  as  the  pre- 
liminary to  a  better  living  of  the  strictly 
rehgious  Hfe.  As  previously  said,  with  the 
earlier  reformers  political  action  was  the  tool, 
and  religion  the  product  :  with  the  modern 
Nonconformist,  religion  is  the  tool,  and  it  is 
in  pohtical  action  that  at  least  one  of  the 
religious  products  is  to  be  found. 

(7) 
It  was  said  a  little  while  since  that  modern 
Nonconformity  is  a  river  made  by  the  con- 
vergence of  several  streams,  and  that  the 
most  important  of  these  contributory  streams 
are  in  number  three.  Two  of  the  movements 
referred  to — the  two  starting  from  the  Eliza- 
bethan period — have  been  spoken  of  ;  and 
we  have  seen  how,  in  their  original  ideals  and 
in  their  constitutive  and  informing  idea,  they 
were  religious  through  and  through.  The 
Puritan  movement  and  the  Separatist  move- 
ment, coalescing  at  last,  after  having  pursued 
divided  and  even  antagonistic  courses  for  long 
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— coalescing  at  last  when  in  the  year  1662 
the  Act  of  Uniformity  drove  so  many  recalci- 
trant clergy  from  their  livings — went,  broadly 
speaking,  to  make  the  Congregational,  Baptist 
and  Presbyterian  denominations  of  our  time.  ^ 
In  the  Methodist  bodies,  however,  another 
section,  and  a  very  large  section,  of  Noncon- 
formity is  represented ;  and  it  is  in  the 
Evangelical  Revival  of  the  eighteenth  century 
that  these  find  their  source  and  spring.  ^ 
This  is  the  third  important  stream  out  of 
which  the  modern  Nonconformist  river  has 
been  filled.  One  hardly  needs  to  pause  and 
point  out  that  this  later  movement,  this 
eighteenth-century  revival,  the  movement 
out  of  which  all  the  Nonconformist  bodies 
bearing  the  Methodist  name  have  at  one  time 
or  another  emerged,  was  altogether  a  religious 
movement,  a  movement  inspired  by  religious 
ideals  and  by  these  alone.  It  was,  indeed, 
in  a  manner,  a  recurrence  of  the  earlier 
protests  made  from  within  the  Church  ;  for 
the  strictly  Free  Church  idea  was  not  present 
in  the  first  ideals  of  Methodism,  and  in  the 
case  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  Methodist 
community  is  not  very  strongly  marked  even 

^  See  Note  A. 
a  See  Note  B. 
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now.  Wesley  himself,  the  great  apostle  and 
founder  of  Methodism,  never  left  the  ministry 
of  the  Established  Church,  though,  needless 
to  say,  he  was  looked  at  askance.  Complaints 
are  occasionally  made,  in  fact,  that  co- 
operation between  the  Methodists  and  other 
sections  of  Nonconformity — the  Baptists  and 
Congregationalists,  for  instance — is  not  in 
all  respects  found  a  very  easy  thing,  and  that 
Methodists  sometimes  show  an  inclination  to 
stand  aloof  from  participation  in  many  of  the 
enterprises  which  the  other  denominations 
most  eagerly  pursue.  Whether  the  complaint 
has  any  general  justification  it  is,  perhaps, 
difficult  to  say.  That  in  some  cases  it  holds 
good  is  beyond  doubt.  That  something  may 
be  said  for  it  by  way  of  justification,  at  any 
rate  by  way  of  excuse,  is  also  not  to  be  gain- 
said. It  may  be  that  many  members  of  the 
Methodist  Churches  are,  by  tradition,  less 
ready  to  be  swept  into  the  political  enthu- 
siasms which  carry  others  away,  because  their 
original  protest  was  a  protest  from  within  the 
Church,  and  had  consequently  even  less  of 
a  political  character  about  it  than  the  Separa- 
tist protest  out  of  which  other  denominations 
were  born — and  because  it  is,  besides,  so 
much  more  recent,  and  therefore  less  likely 
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to  forget  the  first  non-political  inspiration  that 
gave  it  birth.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
abstention  from  co-operation  may  in  some 
instances  be  carried  too  far  ;  but  it  is  at  least 
worth  consideration,  on  the  part  of  the 
denominations  which  now  and  then  make 
complaint  of  Methodist  reluctance,  whether 
that  reluctance  may  not  be  due  to  a  persistent 
and  praiseworthy  recollection  of  the  fact  that 
it  is  not  for  political  purposes  Churches  exist. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  certain  that  some  of 
the  Methodist  Churches  are,  like  their  fellow 
Nonconformists,  allowing  themselves  to  be 
more  and  more  drawn  into  the  political  arena, 
though  perhaps  more  slowly  ;  and  of  some  of 
the  Methodist  bodies  even  this  latter  quali- 
fication does  not  hold  good.  The  Methodists, 
like  the  rest,  need  to  remind  themselves  that 
it  was  originally  for  religious  and  spiritual 
ideals  their  organisations  were  born. 

The  Evangehcal  revival,  indeed,  by  its  very 
name — and  the  appropriateness  of  the  name 
no  one  has  ever  ventured  to  question — bears 
testimony  to  the  wholly  spiritual  ideals  under 
whose  passion  that  branch  of  Nonconformity 
which  goes  by  the  title  of  Methodism  was 
brought  into  being.  It  was  a  revival  of 
religion,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word, 
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which  Methodism  inspired — or  rather,  to  be 
accurate,  which  inspired  Methodism.  When 
Wesley  began  his  work,  the  spiritual  life  of  the 
land  was  at  lowest  ebb.  Religion  was  little 
else  than  a  formalism.  And  as  between  the 
Established  Church  and  the  Nonconformists 
there  was  perhaps  not  very  much  to  choose. 
It  is  true  that  Dr.  Guinness  Rogers,  a  careful 
and  thorough  student  of  ecclesiastical  history, 
calls  it  "  a  common  habit,  especially  of  those 
who  have  not  learned  the  true  lesson  of  the 
times,  to  assert  that  Churchmen  and  Noncon- 
formists were  sunk  in  common  apathy  and 
indifference."  ^  But  when,  a  little  later  on, 
he  says,  "  The  fact  seems  to  be  that  everywhere 
there  was  a  lack  of  spiritual  life,"  ^  he  some- 
what gives  the  case  away.  He  goes  on,  "  The 
age  hated  enthusiasm,  and  the  effect  of  its 
chilling  cynicism  was  felt  by  the  Churches. 
In  the  Church  of  England  there  was  a  wide- 
spread Rationalism ;  among  the  Presby- 
terians, especially  among  the  wealthier  classes 
and  in  their  seminaries,  a  semi-Arianism  was 
rife ;  and  if  the  Independents  held  more 
closely  to  the  Evangelical  creed,  there  was 

^  Church  Systems  of  England  in  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
p.  110. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  111. 
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little  earnestness  shown  in  its  diffusion,  and 
nothing  of  that  spiritual  enthusiasm  which 
inspired  Wesley  and  Whitefield  and  soon 
wrought  a  marvellous  revolution  in  the 
religious  life  of  the  country."^  Probably  it 
would  be  a  valid  procedure  to  apply  to  the 
eighteenth  century  religious  communities  as 
a  whole,  both  Anglican  and  Nonconformist, 
what  Mr.  Brewer  says  concerning  the  type  of 
religious  adherent  fostered  by  a  National 
Church.  "  Though  his  Christianity  is  deco- 
rous, it  is  never  enthusiastic ;  though  it  enters 
into  his  daily  life,  it  is  never  elevated.  He  is 
moral,  but  not  devout ;  religious,  but  not 
fervent ;  strictly  observant  of  his  duties,  but 
intolerant  and  impatient  of  anything  beyond 
them."  2  This  does  not,  it  will  be  admitted, 
amount  to  very  much.  It  was  across  this 
dry  and  unflowering  religious  condition  that 
the  wind  of  Wesley's  preaching  blew  ;  and  it 
was  to  make  the  desert  blossom  as  the  rose — 
instead  of  the  thorn  to  make  the  fir  tree 
flourish,  and  instead  of  the  brier  the  myrtle 
tree — that  Wesley  and  his  followers  set  them- 
selves to  their  work.  In  other  words,  they 
had  no  object  save  a  religious  one.     To  show 

^  Church  Systems  of  England  in  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
pp.  Ill,  112. 

2  Letters  and  Papers  of  Henry  VIII,  vol.  IV,  p.  v. 
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the  realities  of  the  Christian  gospel  in  all  their 
forgotten  glory  and  power — to  develop  piety 
— to  make  religion  a  living  and  energising 
influence  in  the  individual  heart — to  evangelise 
the  irreligious  masses  and  to  turn  religious 
formalism  into  a  religion  of  sincerity  and 
truth — these  were  the  Evangelical  Revival's 
aims.  The  wonderful  story  of  John  Wesley's 
itineraries  tells  of  nothing  else  than  these  as 
feeding  the  fire  that  burnt  in  his  heart. 
"  Wesley  preached  his  first  open-air  sermon  in 
Bristol,  on  Monday,  April  2nd,  1739.  The 
one  at  Winchelsea,  referred  to  above  (October 
7th,  1790)  was  the  last.  A  period  of  more 
than  fifty  years  intervenes,  and  it  was  within 
that  period  that  he  ceased  not  to  make  his 
voice  heard  in  clear,  earnest,  tender,  and 
effectual  appeals  to  the  conscience  and  con- 
viction of  the  nation."  1  It  is  to  such  things 
as  these  that  modern  Methodism  has  to  look 
back  when  it  seeks  to  know  something  of  its 
ancestry.  And  between  the  ideals  wherein 
was  found  the  reason  of  and  the  motive  power 
for  Methodism's  beginning — between  these 
and  the  modern  political  activity  into  which 
the    modern    Nonconformist    denominations 

^  Re^^    Richard    Green :    John    Wesley,    Evangelist, 
p.  522. 
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(Methodism  to  a  great  extent  included)  are 
being  drawn,  there  is  surely  a  great  gulf  fixed. 
Distinctly — and  one  need  not  even  fear  to  say, 
exclusively — religious  and  spiritual  were  those 
original  impulses  by  which  Methodism  was 
created.  This  third  great  stream  from  which 
the  river  of  modern  Nonconformity  has  been 
fed  had  its  source,  like  the  rest,  up  among  the 
spiritual  high  places  where  men  met  with  God. 
Whatever  Methodism  is  now  becoming  or  may 
in  the  future  become,  it  is  essentially — if  its 
essential  nature  is  to  be  discovered  from  the 
direction  and  tone  which  its  founders  gave  it 
— a  religious  and  spiritual  force  before,  and 
even  to  the  exclusion  of,  all  else. 

(8) 
In  its  original  ideals,  therefore.  Noncon- 
formity was  an  entirely  spiritual  thing.  The 
activities  to  which  it  gave  itself  were  distinct- 
ively religious  activities  :  the  only  ambitions 
which  fired  its  blood  were  ambitions  for  the 
larger  sway  of  goodness  in  the  hearts  of  men  ; 
and  the  command  it  read  upon  its  commission 
was  simply  a  command  like  to  the  one  given 
to  the  first  apostles  long  ago,  a  command  to  go 
forth  into  its  world  and  make  Christian  dis- 
ciples of  all  mankind.     It  set  up  its  particular 
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banner,  developed  its  particular  organisation, 
fought  for  its  particular  methods  and  for  the 
right  to  follow  them,  only  in  order  that  it 
might  the  better  fulfil  the  mission  of  the 
universal  Church. 

This  does  not  mean,  however — and  it  is 
necessary,  in  view  of  some  current  utterances, 
to  press  the  point — that  Nonconformity  was 
originally  unpractical,  cared  only  for  the 
promulgation  of  religious  belief,  and  was 
unmindful  of  the  application  of  religion  to 
the  concrete  affairs  of  life.  When  modern 
Nonconformity  seeks  to  justify  itself  for  its 
corporate  political  activities,  one  of  its  justifi- 
cations, or  supposed  justifications,  lies  in  this 
— that  those  corporate  political  activities  are 
forced  upon  it  by  the  necessity  of  showing 
that  religion  is  a  practical  thing.  It  has 
other  supposed  justifications,  as  we  shall  see  ; 
but  for  the  moment  this  is  the  one  to  which 
we  confine  our  thought.  Through  a  great  deal 
of  Nonconformist  speaking  upon  this  theme 
runs  the  assumption  that  while  of  old  religion 
was  an  affair  of  affirming  belief  in  certain 
doctrines  and  creeds,  we  have  in  these  more 
enlightened  times  found  a  more  excellent  way 
— which  more  excellent  way  leads  to  and 
proves  itself  by  direct  handling  of  the  political 
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questions  of  the  hour.  We  are  driven,  accord- 
ing to  the  theory,  to  choose  one  or  other  of 
these  alternatives — we  must  either  admit 
that  rehgion  is  a  matter  of  intellectual  assent 
alone,  out  of  relation  with  practical  concerns, 
leaving  the  practical  conduct  of  life  unaffected 
even  when  all  religious  processes  are  carried 
to  their  utmost  point  in  the  believer's  mind 
and  heart,  or  we  must  confess  that  Noncon- 
formity does  right  when  it  goes  forth  into  the 
political  arena  and  plays  its  part  in  those 
political  movements  through  which,  as  it  is 
hoped,  the  progress  of  the  nation  is  secured. 
In  other  words,  the  proof  that  the  rehgion  of 
Nonconformity  is  not  merely  theoretical,  but 
practical,  lies  in  Nonconformity's  corporate 
political  achievements,  and  in  the  political 
pressure  which  it  is  able  to  bring  to  bear  upon 
the  public  affairs  of  its  time. 

The  first  Nonconformists — the  early  re- 
formers from  whom,  by  direct  or  indirect 
descent,  modern  Nonconformity  has  sprung — 
knew  better,  and  are,  indeed,  in  themselves 
the  witness  that  the  proposed  alternative  does 
not  exhaust  the  possibilities  of  the  case.  Of 
course,  one  might  say  in  reply  to  all  the 
political  Nonconformist  advances,  in  the  sense 
indicated  just  now,  that  even  if  religion  must 
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indicate  its  practical  character,  or  its  power 
of  producing  practical  results,  by  inspiring 
action  in  the  political  field,  still  the  distinction 
between  the  action  of  Nonconformists  in  their 
corporate  capacity  as  Nonconformists  and  their 
action  in  other  capacities — as,  for  example, 
in  the  capacity  of  citizens  of  the  State — 
still  holds  good.  It  may  be  true  that  the 
really  religious  man  will  wish  to  discover  the 
possible  political  applications  of  his  religious 
belief  and  to  give  to  them  the  greatest 
possible  effect  ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
religious  organisation  to  which  he  belongs 
need,  as  such,  take  cognisance  of  political 
affairs.  It  may  prepare  him,  through  its 
purifying  of  his  motives,  through  the  moral 
equipment  with  which  it  furnishes  him,  and 
through  a  thousand  kindlings  of  unselfish 
desire  and  brotherly  love,  to  play  his  political 
part ;  but  it  may  send  him  out,  so  to  say, 
beyond  its  own  gates  before  he  begins  to  play 
it,  and  may  expect  him,  in  other  relations  and 
as  a  part  of  other  combinations,  to  show  what, 
politically,  his  membership  in  a  religious 
organisation  has  fitted  him  to  be  and  to  do. 
But  of  this  we  shall  speak  later  on.  At  the 
moment,  the  point  to  be  remembered  is  this — 
that   the   suggested   compulsory   alternative 
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between  an  unpractical  religion  and  entrance 
upon  the  political  field  does  not  really  hold 
good.  Religion  may  be  very  practical,  and 
yet  there  may  be  no  political  call. 

One  would  hardly  suppose  that  the  state- 
ment needed,  we  will  not  say  establishing,  but 
even  recommendation.  For  to  question  it  is 
to  confess  that  Christianity  is  a  catena  of 
doctrines  about  God  and  man,  and  nothing 
more — an  intellectual  reading  of  the  universe 
alone — not  the  bringing  of  a  transforming 
impulse  and  a  motive  force  (which,  if  they 
take  hold  upon  any  one,  must  reveal  their 
effects  in  all  the  ordinary  practical  relations 
of  life)  into  the  nature  of  man.  Yet  this  last 
is  what  every  Christian  man — even  the  poli- 
tical Nonconformist  himself — would  declare 
Christianity  to  be.  The  standard  doctrine,  in 
fact,  is  this — that  no  man  can  be  a  religious 
man,  in  the  genuine  interpretation  of  the  term, 
without  finding  the  inward  presence  of  religion 
registering  itself  in  the  outward  life.  There 
is  no  such  thing  possible  as  a  real  submission 
to  religion  which  is  not  followed  by  practical 
effects.  (Of  course  an  unreal  submission 
followed  by  no  practical  effects  is  a  possible 
and  frequent  thing  enough.)  And  one  does 
not  need  to  make  a  fresh  start,  after  religion 
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has  been  granted  entrance^  by  way  of  ascer- 
taining the  practical  hnes  in  which  its  presence 
is  to  be  manifested,  and  demonstrating  that 
they  have  been  found.  Rehgion  within  the 
man  finds  them  for  itself — projects  itself,  as 
it  were,  into  the  practical  life  in  a  thousand 
ways.  To  drive  religion  into  an  official  and 
corporate  connection  with  political  affairs — 
to  assert  that  only  in  this  way  can  its  reputa- 
tion for  practicality  be  saved — is  to  act  as 
though  it  had  no  actual  practical  outlets  of  its 
own,  and  as  though  somehow  or  other  the 
defect  must  be  supplied.  The  political  Non- 
conformist of  to-day,  when  he  insists  that  the 
corporate  political  action  of  his  religious 
organisation  is  necessary  in  order  to  prove 
the  practical  character  of  religion,  talks  as  if 
his  religion  had  no  native  and  unforced  power 
of  producing  practical  results,  and  as  if  it 
were  a  mere  theoretical  creed  whence  an 
artificial  bridge  must  be  made  over  to  the 
practical  side  of  human  life.  The  truer 
doctrine  is  that  a  genuine  acceptance  of 
religion  automatically  produces  its  own  prac- 
tical effects — and  that,  whether  or  no  the 
genuinely  religious  man  passes  into  the  poH- 
tical  sphere,  it  is  quite  needless  for  a  religious 
organisation   to   do   so   for   the   purpose    of 
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proving  that  it  is  indeed  a  source  of  practical 
power. 

The  early  ancestors  of  Nonconformity,  it 
was  said,  knew  this  truer  doctrine  well  enough, 
and  were  in  themselves  the  testimony  to  the 
necessarily  practical  character  of  true  religion. 
Something  has  already  been  quoted  from 
John  Richard  Green  in  reference  to  the 
Puritan  ideal.  To  what  was  previously  said 
may  be  added  the  following,  as  showing  how 
the  Puritan  conception  of  a  religious  life 
carried  practical  results.  Of  the  marvellous 
sway  which  the  Bible,  in  its  practical  preach- 
ing of  practical  virtue.  Green  says  "  that 
while  Elizabeth  might  silence  or  tune  the 
pulpits,  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  silence  or 
tune  the  great  preachers  of  justice,  and  mercy 
and  truth,  who  spoke  from  the  book  which 
she  had  again  opened  for  her  people" ^ ;  and 
he  declares  that  there  was  a  tremendous  effect 
from  this  **  on  the  character  of  the  people 
at  large."  ^  "  Its  effect  in  this  way,  however 
dispassionately  we  examine  it,  was  simply 
amazing.  The  whole  temper  of  the  nation  was 
changed." 3  "Life  gains  in  moral  grandeur, 
in  a  sense  of  the  dignity  of   manhood,   in 

^  Short  History  of  the  English  People,  p.  449. 
2  Ibid.        3  /Jj^^ 
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orderliness  and  equable  force.  The  temper 
of  the  Puritan  gentleman  was  just,  noble,  and 
self-controlled."  ^  If  these  were  not  practical 
results,  one  does  not  know  what  could  deserve 
the  name.  And,  as  sho\\ing  that  the  virtues 
of  unselfishness,  charity  and  love — which,  it 
is  often  declared,  obtain  their  due  only  when 
religious  organisations  follow  the  more  modern 
methods  of  politico-religious  endeavour — as 
showing  that  earlier  generations,  which  did  not 
know  the  modern  methods,  knew  the  virtues 
none  the  less,  we  may,  first  of  all,  quote  what 
Green  says  to  the  effect  that  among  the  gains 
to  hfe  through  Puritanism,  one  of  the  greatest 
was  "  the  new  conception  of  social  equality. 
.  .  .  The  meanest  peasant  felt  himself  en- 
nobled as  a  child  of  God.  The  proudest  noble 
recognised  a  spiritual  equality  in  the  poorest 
saint,"  and  may  then  learn  from  him  also  how, 
after  the  Evangelical  Revival  (that  later 
ancestor  of  Nonconformity)  all  kinds  of 
practical  results,  both  altruistic  and  other, 
were  born.  "  In  the  nation  at  large  appeared 
a  new  moral  enthusiasm  which,  rigid  and 
pedantic  as  it  often  seemed,  was  still  healthy 
in  its  social  tone,  and  whose  power  was  seen 
in  the  disappearance  of  the  profligacy  which 
^  Short  History  of  the  English  People,  p.  451. 
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had  disgraced  the  upper  classes,  and  the 
foulness  which  had  infested  literature,  since 
the  Restoration.  But  the  noblest  result  of 
the  religious  revival  was  the  steady  attempt, 
which  has  never  ceased  from  that  day  to  this, 
to  remedy  the  guilt,  the  ignorance,  the 
physical  suffering,  the  social  degradation  of 
the  profligate  and  the  poor.  .  .  .  The 
Sunday  Schools  established  by  Mr.  Raikes 
of  Gloucester  at  the  close  of  the  century  were 
the  beginnings  of  popular  education.  By 
writings,  and  by  her  own  personal  example, 
Hannah  More  drew  the  sympathy  of  England 
to  the  poverty  and  crime  of  the  agricultural 
labourer.  The  passionate  impulse  of  human 
sympathy  with  the  wronged  and  afflicted 
raised  hospitals,  endowed  charities,  built 
churches,  sent  missionaries  to  the  heathen, 
supported  Burke  in  his  plea  for  the  Hindoo, 
and  Clarkson  and  Wilberforce  in  their  crusade 
against  the  iniquity  of  the  slave-trade."  ^ 
All  this,  be  it  remembered,  came  out  of  a 
religion  which  in  no  wise  used  any  organisa- 
tion that  it  possessed  for  the  purpose  of  direct 
interference  with  political  affairs,  but  which 
nevertheless  proved  itself  to  be  intensely 
practical  through  and  through,  and  fully  alive 
^  Short  History  of  the  English  People,  p.  721. 
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to  the  practical  consequences  which  true 
religion  must  bring  in  its  train.  In  fact,  with 
our  Nonconformist  ancestors,  religion,  just 
because  it  was  all-absorbing  in  its  magnetism 
for  their  hearts,  became  an  essentially  prac- 
tical thing.  They  knew  full  well  that  to  do 
justice,  to  love  mercy,  and  to  practise  all  the 
graces  of  active  kindliness  and  beneficence, 
were  no  separate  commands,  needing  to  be 
taken  up  and  obeyed,  by  turning  the  religious 
machinery  in  a  fresh  direction,  after  they  had 
sought  to  keep  themselves  unspotted  from 
the  world.  All  these  different  elements  of  the 
matter  were  really  involved  and  imphed  for 
them  when  they  had  declared  that  it  was 
rehgion  they  were  going  to  accept  and  foUow. 
There  was  no  conception  of  the  dualism  so 
frequently  insisted  on  in  the  present  day — 
the  dualism  between  the  God-ward  and  the 
man-ward  side  of  the  religious  life.  They 
knew  that  these  two  were  one.  And  when 
one  hears  the  modern  political  Nonconformist 
assert  that  only  through  making  an  entrance 
upon  the  political  field  can  religion  become  a 
"  practical  "  thing — that  only  thus  it  can  save 
itself  from  the  reproach  of  being  a  mere  mood 
or  process  within  the  secrecies  of  the  individual 
mind  and  heart,  a  mood  or  process  which 
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contributes  nothing  at  all  to  the  great  tides 
of  the  world's  life — when  one  hears  this 
assertion  reiterated  again  and  again,  one  can 
but  wonder  that  the  witness  of  Nonconform- 
ity's first  heroes  can  be  so  completely  dropped 
out  of  account.  They,  at  any  rate,  stand 
forth  as  incontrovertible  evidence  that  the 
modern  dualistic  conception  is  fundamentally 
and  radically  wrong,  as  proof  that  where  the 
religious  passion  is  real  the  practical  passion 
follows  it  "as  the  night  the  day."  When  we 
say  that  early  Nonconformity  stood  for 
spiritual  ideals,  we  do  not  lay  it  open  to  the 
charge  of  neglecting  practical  concerns.  For 
with  the  early  Nonconformists  the  automatic- 
ally-produced practical  results  of  genuine 
religion  were  fully  understood,  and  were 
indeed,  as  the  most  cursory  reading  of  history 
suffices  to  show,  wrought  out  upon  the  largest 
scale. 

(9) 

In  its  fundamental  idea,  then,  in  the  first 
passion  that  inspires  it  and  gives  it  birth, 
according  to  the  account  of  its  own  raison 
d'etre  with  which  it  replies  to  the  questioning 
of  the  historical  student,  Nonconformity  is 
a  religious  force  before  all  else.     It  was  this 
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it  set  out  to  be.  And  modern  Nonconformity, 
if  it  claim  to  be  in  the  strict  line  of  descent 
from  the  Nonconformity  whereof  history  tells, 
must  be  the  same. 

It  is  not  useless  thus  to  remind  ourselves  of 
the  ideals  which  dominated  the  past,  and  the 
methods  by  which  their  realisation  was 
sought.  We  are  too  ready  to  assume  that  the 
ideals  and  methods  of  our  later  times  must 
necessarily  be  superior  to  those  of  bygone 
years.  The  present  wTiter,  at  any  rate,  is 
bound  to  confess  that  to  him  the  conception 
of  that  early  Nonconformity  which  endea- 
voured to  bring  the  undying  forces  of  God 
and  the  Gospel  into  close  operation  upon  the 
hearts  and  characters  of  men,  and  which 
through  all  its  various  doings  said  within 
itself  "  This  07ie  thing  I  do,"  appeals  far  more 
strongly  than  does  the  conception  of  current 
Nonconformity,  content  to  threaten  the 
balance  of  poUtical  parties,  making  authorita- 
tive and  official  pronouncements  on  matters 
which,  important  as  they  may  be,  are,  if  com- 
pared with  the  issues  of  eternal  life,  like  dross 
compared  with  finest  gold.  When,  by  an 
exercise  of  imagination,  or  by  so  losing  oneself 
in  retrospect  that  memory  becomes  almost 
endowed   with   creative   power,    imagination 
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has  produced  round  about  one  the  atmosphere 
wherein  those  first  of  our  heroes  Hved  and 
moved  and  had  their  being,  and  then  comes 
back  to  the  actual  atmosphere  of  the  present 
day,  how  great  the  change — and  a  change, 
surely,  from  mountain-air  to  the  dust-laden 
air  of  the  commonest  streets !  And  one 
wishes  that  Nonconformity  would  now  and 
then  retreat  from  the  arena  where  it  plays 
what  it  conceives  to  be  so  glorious  a  part,  and 
commune  in  the  silence  with  its  own  great 
dead.  So,  perhaps,  might  come  a  dawning 
conviction  that  it  has  allowed  the  courts  of 
its  temple  to  be  made  the  money-changers' 
haunt,  and  that — for  the  sake  of  its  own 
dignity,  for  the  sake  of  the  great  interests 
which  ought  to  be  the  breath  of  its  life,  for  the 
sake  of  the  swifter  coming  of  that  Kingdom  of 
God,  which,  with  its  political  activity,  it  so 
strangely  supposes  itself  to  be  hastening  on — 
it  is  time  to  make  the  Father's  house  once 
more  a  house  of  prayer. 
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DISESTABLISHMENT  ^ 

The  origin  of  Nonconformity,  then,  provides 
the  condemnation  of  Nonconformity's  modern 
pohtical  operations — has  within  it,  at  any 
rate,  nothing  which  points  in  that  direction, 
and  a  good  deal  which  points  the  other  way. 
To  any  observer  standing  at  the  source  of 
the  stream,  no  prophetic  instinct  would  ever 
have  suggested  that  in  the  later  nineteenth 
and  the  earlier  twentieth  centuries  it  would 
be  as  a  political  force  that  Nonconformity 
would  be  chiefly  making  its  power  felt.  The 
explanation  of  Nonconformity's  decadence — 
or  at  any  rate,  if  the  phrase  be  preferred,  of 
Nonconformity's  changed  hne — is  to  be  found, 
as  has  been  previously  observed,  in  a  glance 
over  Nonconformity's  history  subsequent  to 
its  earliest  years.  To  this  point  we  shall  turn 
in  the  following  chapter.  Before  doing  so, 
however,  it  is  well  to  make  one  positive  and 
constructive  point  which  emerges  from  our 

1  See  Note  C. 
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retrospective  study  of  Nonconformity's  ori- 
ginal ideals.  The  point  is  this — that  organ- 
ised and  corporate  action  in  the  political 
field,  for  the  disestablishment  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  is  the  one  form  of  political 
activity  in  which  Nonconformity  is  entitled, 
if  not  bound,  to  engage.  And  the  correlative 
statement,  forced  upon  us  by  an  all-round 
\dew  of  the  current  situation,  is,  curiously 
enough,  that  this  one  legitimate  form  of 
political  activity  is  precisely  the  one  for  which 
modern  Nonconformity,  at  any  rate  in  recent 
years,  has  seemed  to  care  the  least. 


(1) 


Certainly  one  section  of  Nonconformists — 
the  section  which  traces  its  descent  from  the 
Separatists  of  Elizabeth's  reign — is  entitled 
to  press  the  question  of  a  State  Church  ;  for, 
as  was  said  in  the  last  chapter.  Separatism 
based  itself  upon  the  idea  that  the  direct 
connection  of  the  State  was  a  thing  quite  out 
of  harmony  with  a  right  conception  of  religion, 
and  had  as  the  motive  impulse  of  its  campaign 
a  conviction  that  the  State-connection  robbed 
religion  of  much  of  its  power  as  a  moraUy  and 
spiritually    elevating    and   redemptive    force 
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among  men.  This  same  conviction  is  one 
which  the  Congregational  and  Baptist 
Churches  (to  name,  as  examples,  tv/o  of  the 
leading  Free  Church  denominations)  hold,  or 
are  supposed  to  hold,  with  unabated  firmness 
to-day  ;  and,  if  they  do  so  hold  it,  it  is  at  any 
rate  their  right — and  one  might  go  further  and 
say  their  obligation  too — to  labour  for  the 
release  of  religion  from  those  disadvantages 
which  the  State-connection  involves.  And 
it  is  worth  while  to  lay  some  stress  upon  the 
point — partly,  if  a  personal  reference  may  be 
permitted,  in  order  that  by  a  confession  of 
faith  upon  it  the  writer  may  make  impossible 
any  charge  against  the  genuineness  of  his 
own  Free  Churchism,  ^  and  partly  in  order 
that  an  appeal  may  be  addressed  to  Non- 
conformists to  turn  into  the  one  legitimate 
channel  some  of  the  energy  now  concentrated 
upon  objects  with  which  Free  Churchism,  as 
such,  has  nothing  to  do.  The  propagation 
of  the  disestablishment  idea  is,  be  it  repeated, 
the  only  political  activity  wherein  modern 
Nonconformity,  if  it  remain  faithful  to  its 

^  For  it  is  by  such  a  charge,  as  it  is  not  difficult  to 
foresee,  that  some  will  seek  to  reply  to  a  good  many 
things  in  this  book.  It  is  so  much  easier  a  reply  than 
one  by  the  way  of  argument. 
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own  constitutive  idea,  can  in  its  corporate 
capacity  legitimately  engage.  For  those  Non- 
conformist bodies  which  are  descended  from 
Elizabethan  Separatism,  there  is  certainly  a 
right,  and  probably  an  obligation,  to  labour 
for  the  release  of  religion  from  State  connection 
and  control.  This  is  the  modern  aspect  of 
the  campaign  which  the  Separatists  waged 
long  ago.  Entrance  upon  this  field  would  be 
a  rally  to  the  same  flag  under  which  the 
Nonconformist  forefathers  marched  and 
fought.  Whatever  may  have  to  be  said  by 
way  of  qualification  or  modification  of  the 
general  statement,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that 
a  disestablishment  propaganda,  and  this  alone, 
brings  the  modern  Free  Churchman  into  line, 
on  the  political  side,  with  those  ancestors  of  his 
whose  principles  he  claims  to  love.  We  have 
seen  that  the  only  sense  in  which  the  early  Sep- 
aratists can  be  called  political  at  all  is  this — 
since  the  Church  was  connected  with  the  poli- 
tical sphere,  they  inevitably  became  political 
after  a  fashion  in  declaring  that  this  ought  not 
to  be.  They  became  political  for  the  moment 
in  order  that  the  relation  between  religion  and 
the  political  sphere  might  be  brought  to  an  end. 
In  this  same  sense,  and  in  this  sense  alone, 
can  there  be  any  political  call  for  the  Free 
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Churchman  of  our  time.    But  in  this  sense  the 
call  is  clear. 

With  the  Methodist  sections  of  Noncon- 
formity the  case  stands  somewhat  differently  ; 
and  of  these  it  may  be  said  that,  while  for 
them  the  principle  on  its  negative  side  is 
equally  binding,  on  its  positive  side  it  has 
less  constraining  force.  That  is,  for  them,  as 
for  the  other  Nonconformist  bodies,  action 
directed  upon  the  release  of  religion  from  the 
State-connection  is  the  only  legitimate  form 
of  corporate  political  activity  open,  since  it 
is  only  for  the  interests  of  religion  that  they 
exist,  and  since  action  of  the  indicated  kind 
is  the  only  political  action  which  the  interests 
of  religion  require  or  permit ;  but,  inasmuch 
as  a  conviction  of  the  harmfulness  of  that 
State-connection  was  not  the  moving  impulse 
out  of  which  they  sprang,  any  actual  obligation 
to  a  disestablishment  propaganda  can  hardly 
be  said  to  lie.  We  have  seen  that  the  Metho- 
dist movement,  in  its  inception,  was  something 
.  like  a  recurrence  of  the  earlier  Puritan  protest 
from  within  the  Church,  that  Wesley  himself 
remained  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England 
to  his  death,  and  that  the  Free  Church  idea, 
strictly  so  called,  is  not  very  strongly  marked 
in    a    considerable    part    of    the    Methodist 
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community  even  now.  In  essential  principle, 
indeed,  perhaps  the  Methodist  Churches  are 
not  properly  to  be  termed  Free  Churches  at 
aU.  Whatever  may  be  the  feeling  of  very 
many  of  their  members  now,  it  was  in  spite  of 
itself  that  the  parent  Church  of  them  all  came 
to  be  dissociated  from  the  Established  Church 
of  the  land.  This,  however,  is  bygone  history. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Free  Church  idea  has 
penetrated  and  permeated  the  majority  of  the 
Methodist  bodies  more  and  more  as  the  years 
have  gone  on  :  it  has,  so  to  say,  introduced 
itself  without  being  expressly  invited  to  come 
in  ;  and  for  the  purpose  this  chapter  has  in 
view,  the  Methodist  Churches  may  be  looked 
upon  as  part  of  the  general  Nonconformity  of 
the  country.  Some  of  the  Methodist  com- 
munities, indeed,  are  as  fervent  in  their 
adherence  to  the  Free  Church  conception  as 
any  Baptist  or  Congregationalist  can  be.^ 
So  that  we  may  say  in  regard  to  the  Methodist 
Churches,  that  for  them,  as  for  the  other 
Nonconformist    bodies,     a    disestabhshment 

^  The  Primitive  Methodists,  for  instance.  Even  in 
those  political  activities  which  the  present  writer  con- 
siders inadvisable,  they  are  often  far  in  advance  of  all 
the  other  Free  Churches — always,  of  course,  with  the 
best  of  motives  and  the  purest  zeal, 
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propaganda  is  the  one  legitimate  form  of 
corporate  political  action,  and  that,  if 
responsibility  for  such  action,  and  obligation 
to  take  it  up,  does  not  lie  upon  them  as 
heavily  as  it  does  upon  the  rest,  they  have 
nevertheless  come  to  share  that  responsibility 
and  that  obligation  through  their  tacit,  but 
ever-increasing  and  intensifying,  acceptance 
of  the  Free  Church  idea. 

It  may  be  said,  however,  that  even  if  the 
Free  Church  organisations  are  entitled  or 
obliged  to  advocate  the  Free  Church  idea  in 
the  abstract,  they  are  under  no  real  necessity 
to  work  for  the  disestablishment  of  the  English 
Church.  Why  not,  it  may  be  asked,  be  con- 
tent with  the  witness  to  the  principle  which 
the  Nonconformist  Churches  by  the  very  fact 
of  their  existence  bear,  and,  for  the  rest,  leave 
things  alone  ?  You  say  that  the  early  Separa- 
tists became  political  in  a  manner  by  asserting 
that  the  political  connection  ought  not  to  be — 
but  they  instituted  no  disestablishment  cam- 
paign. Why  not  follow  their  example  ?  why 
enter  upon  an  active  propaganda  for  the 
severance  of  the  Church  of  England  from  the 
State  ? 

The  answer  is  found  when  the  Free  Church 
principle  is  stated  in  its  fulness  and  its  scope 
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rightly  understood.  The  principle  is  that  in 
the  interests  of  religion  as  a  whole,  not  in  the 
interests  of  any  particular  Church,  the  sever- 
ance of  religion  from  connection  with  the 
State  is  a  necessary  thing  ;  and  if  this  prin- 
ciple be  held,  the  religious  associations  which 
hold  it  are  bound  to  put  forth  their  strength 
to  give  it  effect.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has 
always  been  the  fundamental  assertion  of  the 
"  Society  for  the  Liberation  of  Religion  from 
State  Patronage  and  Control  "  that  it  is  for 
the  sake  of  religion  it  does  its  work.  Of 
necessity,  those  whose  position  is  assailed  by 
any  disestablishment  propaganda  can  scarcely 
be  expected  to  appreciate  the  point ;  and, 
equally  of  necessity,  a  propaganda  under- 
taken, in  the  interests  of  religion,  for  the 
effecting  of  any  change  in  an  institution 
whereby  those  interests  are  jeopardised  must 
take  on  the  aspect  of  hostility  to  the  institu- 
tion itself.  It  is  beyond  doubt,  also,  that 
advocates  of  the  disestablishment  idea  have 
often  forgotten  the  religious  basis  of  their 
action,  and  have  permitted  smaller  motives 
to  become  the  driving  force  of  their  opera- 
tions. None  the  less,  believing  as  they  do 
that  religion  can  do  its  perfect  work  only  in 
freedom  from  connection  with  the  State,  and 
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caring,  as  they  ought  to  do,  that  all  over 
the  land  religion's  perfect  work  shall  be  done, 
the  Nonconformist  bodies  are  compelled  in 
faithfulness  to  attempt  a  realisation  of  what 
they  hold  to  be  the  true  ideal — only  taking 
care  that  in  all  they  do  towards  this  end,  they 
can  commend  their  own  conscience  in  the  sight 
of  God,  and  that,  so  far  as  possible,  they  give 
no  occasion  for  legitimate  reproach  from  man. 
It  is  impossible  for  them  to  regard  the 
interests  of  religion  except  in  their  totality  : 
they  are  bound  to  raise  their  protest,  both  by 
word  and  deed — not  merely  by  the  fact  of 
their  own  existence,  but  in  more  aggressive 
ways — in  face  of  anything  which,  in  their 
opinion,  does  despite  to  reUgion's  welfare;  and 
precisely  because  it  is  for  religion — for  that 
religion  which  is  supposed  to  be  served  by  an 
Established  Church  as  weU  as  by  their  own — 
precisely  because  it  is  for  religion  that  they 
care,  must  they  strive  against  the  fact  of 
Establishment  when  it  seems  to  them  that 
Establishment  means  religion's  harming 
rather  than  its  help.  The  ideal  for  which  in 
their  corporate  capacity  they  stand  is  being, 
as  they  think,  retarded  by  another  and 
differently  organised  institution  :  they  them- 
selves, therefore,  can  only  fulfil  the  end  of 
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their  being  by  striving  for  an  amendment 
of  that  institution  at  the  point  where  they 
deem  it  wrongly  framed.  That  this  other 
institution  beheves  itself  to  be  furthering  the 
same  ideal,  while  it  adds  sadness  to  the 
situation  and  makes  the  resultant  conflict 
all  the  harder  for  both  sides,  does  not  lessen 
the  pressure  of  duty  in  the  matter  one  whit. 
Just  because  they  are  in  fundamental  aim  at 
one  with  those  from  whom  they  are  out- 
wardly parted,  must  the  Nonconformist 
Churches  seek  to  check  the  mistaken  methods, 
as  they  think  them,  whereby  the  attainment 
of  that  fundamental  aim  is  being  kept  back. 
The  testimony  of  mere  existence  might  be 
enough  for  the  Separatists  of  other  days. 
It  was  all  that  was  in  their  power ;  and  the 
struggle  for  bare  life  left  them  no  reserve  of 
effort  for  anything  more.  The  Free  Church- 
man of  to-day  is  bound,  his  own  right  to 
be  being  practically  unchallenged  now,  to 
attempt  an  extension  of  the  area  over  which 
a  principle,  considered  by  him  vital  to  the 
effectual  doing  of  religion's  appointed  work, 
holds  sway. 

(2) 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  always  a  question 
to  be  pondered  whether  under  the  particular 
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circumstances  of  any  given  time  organised 
action  in  the  direction  indicated  is  advisable, 
and  if  so,  how  far  it  should  be  carried  ;  and 
while  in  a  general  way  Nonconformiity  both 
possesses  the  right  and  lies  under  the  obhga- 
tion  to  forward,  for  religious  and  spiritual 
reasons,  the  Free  Church  idea,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  even  for  action  of  this  kind 
there  may  be  a  time  to  be  born  and  a  time  to 
die — or,  at  least,  a  time  to  wake  and  a  time 
to  sleep.  When,  just  now,  it  was  said  that 
a  disestablishment  propaganda,  and  this  alone, 
brings  the  modern  Nonconformist  into  hne,  on 
the  political  side,  with  his  direct  Noncon- 
formist ancestors,  it  was  hinted  that  some 
modifications  and  qualifications  of  that  general 
statement  might  remain  to  be  made.  This,  at 
any  rate,  is  one  of  them.  Things  which  are 
lawful  are  not  always  expedient.  And  it  may 
be  that,  under  certain  conditions,  the  Non- 
conformist bodies  may  do  well  to  be  satisfied 
with  that  testimony  to  the  Free  Church 
principle  which  their  mere  existence  carries, 
and  otherwise  to  let  things  be. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  labour  the  point.  It 
bulks  as  scarcely  more  than  a  parenthesis  in 
the  general  treatment  of  the  chapter's  theme. 
And  it  is  mentioned  in  this  place  only  because 
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in  this  connection  we  come  upon  a  curious 
illustration  of  the  heedlessness  of  modern 
Nonconformity  towards  the  one  form  of 
political  action  which  is  legitimately  open  to 
it,  and  its  tendency  to  forms  of  political  action 
from  which  it  ought  to  hold  aloof.  During 
the  latter  years  of  the  nineteenth  century 
hardly  any  propaganda  in  the  direction  of 
disestablishment  was  undertaken  by  the  Non- 
conformist Churches  as  a  whole.  (With  this 
the  writer  has  no  quarrel.  It  was  not  in  this 
that  the  heedlessness  just  alluded  to  was 
displayed.  This,  indeed,  rather  displayed  a 
right  appreciation  of  the  principle  that  every- 
thing has  its  season.)  It  is  quite  true,  of 
course,  that  the  case  of  Wales  came  once  and 
again  to  the  front.  But  what  is  meant  is  that 
the  English  Nonconformists  as  a  whole  were 
content  to  let  the  matter  lie.  They  passed 
an  occasional  resolution,  and  that  was  all. 
The  feeling,  presumably,  was  that  disestablish- 
ment was  a  thing  sure  to  come  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  evolution,  and  that  for  the  sake  of 
brotherhood  and  good  feeUng,  and  remember- 
ing the  harm  which  disputes  among  religious 
people  could  not  fail  to  do,  actual  aggressive 
work  had  better  be  suspended,  at  least  for  a 
time.     The  voice  of  the  militant  disestablisher 
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— of  whom  Mr.  Edward  Miall^  a  man  of  fine 
character  and  great  abihty,  had  in  earher 
years  been  the  type — was  scarcely  heard  in 
the  land.  ^  And  most  of  us  were  content  to  be 
still  and  wait.  It  was  Mr.  Balfour's  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1902  that  roused  the  slumbering 
fires  once  more,  and  most  unfortunately 
brought  Establishment  and  Nonconformity 
face  to  face  with  one  another  again  as  foes. 
The  present  writer,  for  his  part,  thinks  that 
the  instinct  which  bade  the  aggressive  forces 
of  Nonconformity  sleep  through  the  later 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  on  the 
whole  wise  and  right  ;  and  he  thinks  that  the 
instinct  which  on  the  passing  of  Mr.  Balfour's 
Act  felt  that  the  time  for  conflict  had  returned 
was  also  true.  But  the  remarkable  thing  in 
the  situation  is  that  it  was  not  the  disestablish- 
ment campaign  that  received  any  impetus 
from  the  passing  of  the  Act,  and  that  the 
Nonconformists,  while  Hfting  the  gage  which 
Mr.  Balfour  had  thrown  down,  straightway 
betook  themselves,  over  and  above  the  meet- 
ing of  the  immediate  issue,  to  a  greatly  inten- 
sified activity  in  the  general  fields  of  politics 
with  which,  as  Nonconformists,  they  had  no 
concern  at  all.     The  general  political  activity 

*  See  Note  D. 
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of  Nonconformity  had,  of  course,  begun  long 
before,  as  we  shall  see  ;  but  it  has  risen 
more  and  more  rapidly  to  fever  heat  since  the 
time  named.  The  point  will  be  noticed  again 
later.  Just  now,  the  purpose  of  making  it  is 
to  show  how,  while  Nonconformity  rightly 
di\ined  the  time  when  the  Free  Church 
principle  might  best  be  witnessed  to  by 
unaggressive  living  of  it  out,  it  failed  to  divine 
the  time  when  the  positive  and  aggressive 
witness  might  and  ought  to  have  been 
reasserted  with  no  uncertain  tone.  It  is 
possible  that  if,  on  the  outbreak  of  the 
Education  controversy,  the  one  permissible 
political  activity  of  Nonconformity  had  been 
pursued,  the  Education  controversy  itself 
might  have  been  settled  far  sooner  than  it 
seems  destined  to  be.^  But  organised  Non- 
conformity, although  its  political  ardour 
became  heated  to  an  intense  degree,  preferred 
to  employ  it  in  spheres  where,  being  Non- 
conformist ardour,  it  had  no  right  to  intrude. 
The  one  permissible  line  was  not  sought. 
The  many  forbidden  lines  were  followed. 
Nonconformity,  which  had  previously  given 
a  positive  illustration  of  the  principle  that 

^  See  the  reference  to  this  point   in  the  interview 
in  Note  C. 
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there  is  a  time  when  aggressive  propaganda 
of  the  Free  Church  idea  is  in  place,  and  a  time 
when  it  is  not,  may  be  said  to  have  given  a 
negative  illustration  of  the  same  principle  now. 
Perhaps  the  negative  illustration,  almost  as 
powerfully  as  the  positive,  may  help  to  drive 
the  principle  home. 

Coming  back,  then,  to  the  chapter's  main 
theme,  we  qualify  the  statement  that  organ- 
ised Nonconformity  is  under  the  responsibility 
of  making  an  aggressive  endeavour  to  push 
the  Free  Church  idea  on  to  its  hour  of  triumph 
— or  has  at  least  the  right  to  make  such  an 
endeavour — we  qualify  that  general  statement 
by  saying  that  under  some  circumstances  it 
may  be  wise  to  let  the  witness  of  a  faithful 
living  out  of  the  idea  be  the  only  witness 
borne.  In  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  Nonconformity  rightly  judged  that 
such  circumstances  prevailed.  And  whether 
or  no  at  any  given  moment  such  circum- 
stances still  prevail,  is  at  least  a  question  to 
be  faced  with  earnest  thought. 

(3) 
By  way  of  a  further  necessary  qualification, 
it  has  to  be  observed  (the  qualification  has 
been  implied,  or  even  made,  before,  but  it 
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merits  emphasis)  that  in  carrying  on  any 
disestabhshment  propaganda  Nonconformity 
must,  if  it  is  to  be  true  to  its  own  original 
informing  and  constitutive  idea,  keep  the 
essentially  spiritual  reasons  for  disestablish- 
ment well  to  the  front,  and,  if  not  making 
them  the  only  basis  of  its  campaign,  must  at 
any  rate  make  them  chief.  That  is  to  say, 
it  must  be  for  the  sake  of  what  it  holds  to  be 
the  interests  of  religion,  not  for  the  sake  of 
anything  else  or  anything  less,  that  the 
campaign  is  waged.  Only  so  does  modern 
Nonconformity  keep  to  the  line  on  which  the 
Separatist  course  began.  The  spirit  of  a 
disestablishment  campaign,  whenever  it  be 
entered  upon,  needs  to  be  carefully  disciplined ; 
and  it  is  from  the  ground  of  religious  interests 
— not  from  the  more  doubtful  and  less 
elevated  ground  of  "  religious  equality,"  as  the 
phrase  runs — that  the  campaign  should  start. 
The  lower  motives  may  be  valid  and  powerful 
for  the  politician  as  politician  :  the  Non- 
conformist Churches,  as  Churches,  are  called 
to  act,  if  they  act  at  all,  only  from  the  higher. 
Of  course,  to  press  the  lower  reasons  is  a 
natural  thing.  It  is  beyond  doubt  that  the 
State  establishment  of  one  Church  puts  all 
others  at  disadvantage  in  many  ways — some 
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very  tangible,  almost  material  in  their  nature, 
others  intangible  and,  so  to  say,  a  matter  of 
the  harmful  "  atmosphere  "  which  preference 
cannot  fail  to  create — the  intangible  and 
"  atmospheric  "  reasons,  however,  being  no 
whit  less  real  than  the  rest.  It  is  freely 
admitted,  also,  that  the  "  material  "  reasons 
have  little  by  httle  been  losing  their  force  as 
the  years  have  passed  on  :  the  redress  of 
grievances  v/hich  lay  upon  the  Nonconformist 
Churches  as  a  sort  of  punishment  for  their  sin 
of  Nonconformity  has  put  many  things  right 
that  were  as  gall  and  wormwood  in  our 
fathers'  cup.  But,  when  this  admission  is 
made,  it  remains  true  that  the  fact  of  one 
Church's  establishment  is  still  a  heavy  handi- 
cap upon  the  rest.  In  society  and  in  business 
the  Nonconformist  still  has  to  pay.  And  it 
is  no  wonder  that  as  Nonconformists  we  are 
apt  to  lay  stress  upon  these  things.  We 
should  be  more  than  human  if  we  did  not. 
To  some  of  us,  the  thing  means  that,  at  the 
lowest,  to  our  life's  end  we  shaU  never  be 
where  we  might  have  been  if  we  had  belonged 
to  the  dominant  ecclesiastical  caste.  To 
some,  in  the  rural  districts  more  especially, 
it  means  that  they  must  to  their  life's  end  be 
scorned — perhaps  be  content  to  draw  anxious 
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and  laboured  breaths  only  just  a  little  above 
the  point  at  which  the  tides  of  want  would 
overwhelm  therUj  when,  were  they  other  than 
they  are,  they  might  climb  swiftly  to  the 
uplands  of  fulfilment  and  success.  There  is 
no  bhnking  these  facts.  And  it  is  no  wonder 
if,  as  Nonconformists,  we  cannot  easily  put 
them  aside,  and  if  the  iron,  entering  into  our 
souls,  brings  some  bitterness — some  trace  of 
the  clamour  of  "  the  have-nots  "  against  the 
"'•haves" — into  our  tones.  To  press  the 
lower  reasons  is,  indeed,  a  natural  thing.  Yet 
it  is  in  answer  to  a  nobler  call,  not  in  answer 
to  the  caU  of  wounded  self-esteem,  that 
Nonconformity  must  fight,  if  it  does  fight,  for 
the  termination  of  any  official  connection 
between  religion  and  State.  Because  it  holds 
that,  with  such  an  official  connection  existing, 
the  interests  of  religion  are  harmed — and  this 
as  much  in  the  case  of  the  Church  which  it 
exalts  as  in  the  case  of  the  Churches  which  it 
thrusts  into  lower  place — because  it  holds 
that  the  existence  of  such  a  connection  keeps 
back  the  day  of  the  Lord,  and  does  something 
to  render  vain  that  prayer,  "  Thy  Kingdom 
come,"  which  all  Churches  pray — because  of 
this  must  Nonconformity  seek  to  press  the 
Free  Church  idea.     Thus,  and  only  thus,  does 
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Nonconformity  walk  worthily  of  the  high 
calling  wherewith  it  was  caUed,  and  show 
itself  a  true  successor  of  those  who  first 
cherished  and  practised  the  Separatist  ideal. 

It  is  quite  true  that,  even  in  a  spiritually- 
based  campaign,  the  lower  reasons — for  in- 
stance, of  "  equality  "  and  the  rest — may 
have  their  place.  It  is  entirely  consistent, 
for  example,  with  the  loftiest  Nonconformist 
ideals  to  point  out  that,  under  a  system  giving 
preferential  advantages  to  some  one  Church, 
that  spirit  of  unity  and  brotherhood  which 
is  so  necessary  if  the  best  interests  of  religion 
are  to  be  served — that  this  becomes  a  thing 
very  difficult  to  cultivate  or  to  preserve.^ 
This  is  the  true  incidence — for  the  Noncon- 
formist Churches  in  their  corporate  capacity 
— of  those  lower  reasons  for  disestablishment 
which  to  the  politician  may  be  of  supreme 
account.  Those  reasons  impinge  upon  the 
higher  and  more  spiritual  reasons — join  them 
as  it  were,  as  they  point  on  to  their  goal,  and 
give  them  added  strength  and  speed.  Those 
reasons — the  lower  ones — have  value,  not  so 
much  for  what  they  are  in  themselves,  as  for 
the  heightened  colour  they  give  to  the  higher. 
And  Nonconformity,  if  it  use  them,  will  use 

^  See  the  point  referred  to  in  the  interview  in  Note  C. 
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them  only  because  they  are  involved  in  the 
higher — are  a  sort  of  sub-section  of  the  higher. 
Dr.  Forsyth  writes,  "  Every  attempt  to 
establish  the  Church  saps  the  Cross.  You 
will  never  establish  the  Cross  without  dis- 
establishing the  Church.  I  am  cautious  about 
politics  in  preaching.  But  when  it  comes  to 
this  I  do  not  hesitate."  ^  Dr.  Forsyth  puts 
it  strongly,  and  most  of  us  would  want  to 
qualify  his  statement  before  we  passed  it  as 
our  own.  Probably,  indeed.  Dr.  Forsyth 
would  very  considerably  qualify  it  himself. 
But,  essentially,  it  reveals  the  spirit,  the 
conviction  which  ought  to  inspire  any  Non- 
conformist disestablishment  campaign.  That 
such  a  spirit  and  conviction  may  co-exist  \vith 
all  charity  towards  those  from  whom  Non- 
conformity differs,  need  not  here  be  argued. 
The  immediate  point  is  that  only  for  reasons 
of  high  spiritual  purport,  only  in  the  interests 
of  the  Gospel  of  the  Cross,  can  Nonconformity 
raise  the  Free  Church  flag.  In  so  far  as  any 
lower  reasons  find  place,  it  must  only  be 
because  they  are  actually  involved  in,  repeti- 
tions of,  the  higher — because  they  are,  if  one 
may  so  put  it,  those  same  higher  reasons  at 
one  remove. 

^  Missions  in  State  and  Church,  p.  91. 
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(4) 

Organised  and  corporate  action,  in  the 
political  field,  for  the  disestablishment  of  the 
Estabhshed  Church  is,  then,  the  one  form  of 
political  activity  in  which  Nonconformity  is 
entitled,  if  not  bound,  to  engage.  But,  as 
said  at  the  beginning  of  the  chapter,  the 
correlative  statement,  forced  upon  us  by  an 
all-round  view  of  the  current  situation,  is, 
curiously  enough,  that  this  one  legitimate 
form  of  political  activity  is  precisely  the  one 
for  which  modern  Nonconformity  seems  to 
care  the  least.  It  is  strange — or  at  least  one 
is  apt  at  first  to  think  it  so — that  with  all  its 
leaping  eagerness  to  make  its  power  felt  in 
the  pohtical  world,  Nonconformity  should 
neglect  the  one  method  of  political  action 
which  it  might  adopt  without  reproach.  And 
even  when  one  has  made  allowance  for  the  fact 
that  action  by  other  methods  and  on  other 
lines  is  likely  to  yield  swifter  results,  and  that 
by  action  on  these  other  lines  Nonconformity 
comes  in  closer  contact  with  those  topics 
and  interests  considered  \ital  by  the  majority 
of  average  men,  the  sense  of  strangeness  (if 
principle  counts  for  anything)  still  remains. 

And  yet  perhaps  the  thing  is  not  so  strange. 
For,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  current  political 
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activities  of  Nonconformity  are  really  out  of 
harmony  with  Nonconformity's  own  funda- 
mental principle  that  religion  is  not  a  matter 
of  State  ;  and  it  may  be  that  a  sort  of  sub- 
consciousness of  this  fact  keeps  Noncon- 
formity back  from  pressing  the  disestablish- 
ment idea,  since  to  do  so  might  make  its 
inconsistency  too  painfully  manifest  before 
the  eyes  of  the  world.  There  is  much  force  in 
the  remark  of  a  writer  to  one  of  the  denomi- 
national papers,  quoted  elsewhere, ^  "What 
is  this  curious  reversal  of  things  by  which  we, 
who  have  so  sturdily  repudiated  State  inter- 
ference in  religious  matters,  are  now  regarded, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  as  desirous  of  using  the 
State  to  gain  our  own  religious  ends  ?  "  The 
question  certainly  needs  some  modification 
in  order  to  give  it  a  proper  and  adequate 
bearing  upon  the  situation  ;  for  it  is  by  no 
means  always  "  religious  ends  "  for  the  gain- 
ing of  which  Nonconformity  seeks  to  emplo}^ 
the  State.  But  with  the  necessary  qualifica- 
tions and  additions,  the  enquiry  drives  home 
a  very  penetrating  point.  In  its  corporate 
political  action,  in  its  attempts  to  thrust 
itself  into  the  political  arena.  Nonconformity 
sets  itself  in  opposition  to  the  principle  on 
^  See  Note  H. 
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which  it  was  originally  based,  and  implies 
a  contradiction  of  what  its  very  being  is 
supposed  to  affirm.  Little  wonder  that  the 
vocal  utterance  of  the  fundamental  principle 
is  suspended,  and  that  action  in  the  direction 
of  making  the  principle  effective  is  suffered  to 
die  down.  When  it  constitutes  itself  one  of 
the  political  forces  of  the  age,  Nonconformity 
forgets,  or  at  any  rate  ignores,  the  fact  that 
religion  and  State  activity  belong  to  different 
planes  ;  and  the  conception  of  a  close  union, 
or  an  actual  identity,  between  the  sphere  of 
religion  and  the  sphere  of  the  State,  having 
been  cast  out  at  one  door,  comes  back  at 
another.  In  place  of  the  establishment  of 
the  Church  by  the  State,  we  are  offered  an 
establishment  of  the  State  by  the  Church. 
It  is  quite  true  that  under  the  theocratic 
conditions  of  Old  Testament  times  this  is 
exactly  what  obtained ;  and  when  it  is 
argued,  in  defence  of  modern  Church  estab- 
lishments, that  they  existed  in  Israel's  history, 
the  reply  is  vahd  that  what  Israel's  history 
shows  us  is  an  establishment  of  the  State  by 
the  Church,  not  an  establishment  of  the 
Church  by  the  State.  But  there  is  nothing 
in  the  situation  of  the  present  day  that 
warrants  the  hope — or,  for  that  matter,  even 
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the  desire — of  reproducing  that  condition  of 
things.  The  whole  spirit  of  Christianity,  with 
its  removal  of  emphasis  from  outward  and 
ceremonial  observance  to  the  rightness  of  the 
individual  heart,  takes  that  condition  of 
things  as  gone  by  for  ever.  And  modern 
Nonconformity,  when  it  seeks  to  use  its 
corporate  powers  for  political  purposes,  is 
simply  re-introducing  that  intimate  connec- 
tion between  State  and  Church  against  which 
it  is  supposed  to  protest — forming  the  con- 
nection from  the  other  end,  it  may  be,  but 
forming  it  none  the  less. 

It  is  no  answer  to  this  to  say  that  religious 
people  have  both  the  right  and  duty  to 
influence,  so  far  as  they  can,  the  whole  range 
of  life — the  activities  of  the  State  included — 
in  the  direction  of  justice  and  rectitude.  Of 
course  they  have.  But  this  affirmation  will 
carry  us  only  thus  far — that  religious  men 
and  women,  having  in  their  Church-relations 
and  under  the  Church  ministry  reached  a 
vision  of  the  loftiest  inspiring  principles, 
caught  a  spirit  which  impels  them  to  the 
noblest  dealing  with  their  fellow-men,  are  to 
go  into  the  State-sphere  and,  so  far  as  is 
consistent  with  the  limitations  of  that  lower 
place  on  which  the  State  moves,  endeavour 
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to  work  out  that  spirit's  dictates.  Of  this 
more  will  be  said  later  on.  But  the  condition 
just  enunciated  must  be  emphasised — so  far 
as  is  consistent  with  the  limitations  of  that 
lower  plane  on  which  the  State  moves.  The 
State  cannot  be  made  to  embody  all  the 
recommendations  of  that  ideal  and  spirit 
which  are  reached  by  the  Church.  The  State 
follows  a  slower  evolution,  has  not  heard  so 
heavenly  a  call ;  and  the  attempt  to  conform 
it  to  the  pace  of  that  evolution  which  works 
out  the  Church's  ideals,  or  to  make  it  obey  the 
call  which  the  Church  has  heard,  may  involve 
actual  injustice  to  the  State  itself,  at  any  rate 
to  those  members  of  it  whom  the  idealism  of 
the  Church  has  not  won.  The  State  imposes, 
so  to  say,  the  maximum  of  obligation  which 
man  can  be  forced  to  fulfil  towards  man — 
but  the  maximum  of  the  State  will  very  often 
be  the  minimum  of  the  Church.  Yet  any 
attempt  to  force  the  maximum  suggestions 
of  the  Church's  ideal — which,  obligatory  as 
they  may  be  as  a  matter  of  conscience  with 
the  religious  man,  will  be  ahead  of  those 
which,  at  any  given  point  of  its  evolution,  the 
State  holds  for  the  maximum  limits  of  its  com- 
pulsion— any  attempt  to  force  the  maximum 
of  the  Church  upon  the  State  is  essentially 
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unjust,  becomes  injustice  through  excess 
of  zeal.  If  it  be  said  that  this  would  prevent 
the  suggestions  of  the  Church's  ideal  from 
being  worked  out  at  all,  or  indeed  from  having 
any  influence  upon  the  State,  and  that  the 
admission  just  made  (the  admission  that 
religious  people  have  both  the  right  and  duty 
to  influence  the  whole  range  of  life  in  the 
direction  of  justice  and  rectitude)  is  thus 
robbed  of  all  its  point,  the  reply  is  easily  found. 
It  may  be  said,  first,  that  the  religious  man, 
possessed  by  his  religious  idealism,  will  in 
many  indirect  ways  tend  to  push  up  the  level 
of  the  State's  ideal  when  he  takes  his  part 
as  an  individual  in  political  affairs,  and  that 
thus,  although  the  maximum  Church-ideal  be 
not  forced,  something  of  its  power  will  be  felt 
outside  the  Church  sphere.  And  next  it  may 
be  said  that  the  religious  man  will  find  many 
opportunities,  in  his  own  individual  life  and 
in  his  own  particular  relations  with  his 
fellows — quite  apart  from  any  compulsions 
brought  to  bear  upon  him  by  enactments  of 
the  State — for  putting  into  practice  the 
suggestions  of  that  spirit  with  which  in  his 
Church-relations  he  is  inspired.  One  would 
think,  to  hear  the  persistent  reiteration  of 
the   contention   that   the   Church,    as   such, 
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must  level  up  the  State-ideal  to  its  own,  that 
the  religious  man  can  never  do  more  than 
what  the  State  prescribes.  Surely  the  truth 
is  that  of  his  own  initiative  he  will  go  beyond 
any  compulsory  requirements,  and  so  do  his 
part  to  regenerate  his  section  of  the  world. 
But  once  again  let  it  be  said,  any  attempt  to 
force  the  maximum  of  the  Church  upon  the 
State  is  essentially  unjust.  And  Noncon- 
formity, always  ready  to  clamour  (and  quite 
legitimately)  against  the  injustice  which  it 
suffers  through  the  association  of  one  parti- 
cular Church  with  the  State,  should  surely 
beware  lest,  by  its  eagerness  to  force  itself,  as 
Nonconformity,  into  the  political  field,  it 
should  perpetrate  an  injustice  no  less  in 
degree,  though  it  be  different  in  kind. 

Apart,  therefore,  from  all  the  other  dis- 
advantages which  will  presently  be  spoken  of  ^ 
as  brought  upon  modern  Nonconformity 
through  its  political  propagandism,  this  dis- 
advantage stands  out  clear — that  it  causes 
Nonconformity  to  perpetrate  precisely  that 
error  against  which  its  own  existence  protests, 
and  makes  it  bring  back  that  confusing 
entanglement  between  Church  and  State 
which  it  is  its  first  aim  to  sever.     And  so  we 

1  Chap.  V. 
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may  sum  up  the  conclusions  to  which  this 
chapter    leads.     According    to    the    original 
Nonconformist  ideals,  the  separation  of  Church 
from  State  is  the  one  pohtical  activity  in 
which  Nonconformity  can  legitimately  engage. 
Yet  this  one  legitimate  political  activity  is 
just  the  one  for  which  Nonconformity,  with  all 
its    pohtical    eagerness,    appears    hardly    to 
care.     And  the  reason  may  be,  as  has  been 
suggested,  that  in  its  inmost  mind  Noncon- 
formity   is    conscious    of    the    contradiction 
which,  in  its  multifarious  intrusions  into  the 
State  realm,  it  is  offering  to  the  principle 
whereby  it  is  supposed  to  live.     Its  hesitation 
may  come  from  a  subtle  sub-consciousness 
that  the  affirmation  of  its  ancient  principle 
would  discredit  the  things  wherein  it  most 
delights  to-day,  and  reveal  how  it  has  left  its 
first  love. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

"  DESCENSUS   AVERNO  " 

The   previous   chapter   may  be   taken  in   a 
manner  as  a  parenthesis,  though  a  parenthesis 
inserted  with  a  very  definite  purpose.     It  is 
inserted,  first  of  all,  to  demonstrate  that  a 
critical  attitude  towards  the  prevalent  poh- 
tical  tendencies  of  Nonconformity  is  entirely 
consistent  with  a  firm  holding  to  the    funda- 
mental Nonconformist  principle  of  separate- 
ness     between     Church     and     State.     And, 
secondly,    it   is   inserted   in    order   to    show 
that    a    firm    holding   to    that    fundamental 
principle   really   compels   a   critical    attitude 
towards  Nonconformity's  prevalent  political 
tendencies,    and   that   the   reason   for   Non- 
conformity's comparative  heedlessness  on  the 
disestablishment    question    may   be    due    to 
Nonconformity's  underlying  sense  of  its  own 
inconsistency  in  allowing  those  tendencies  to 
sway  it.     We  pass  back  now  to  the  main  run 
of  thought.     The  condemnation  of  that  ab- 
sorption   in   political    affairs   which   modern 
Free  Churchism  displays  is  found,  we  have 
seen,  in  a  study  of  Nonconformity's  original 
spiritual  ideals.     The  explanation  of  it,  as  we 
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are  now  to  see,  is  found  by  a  glance  over 
Nonconformity's  history  subsequent  to  its 
earliest  years.  The  point  which  will  emerge  is 
that  Nonconformity,  having  been  compelled 
to  fight  for  its  life,  and  afterwards  for  deliver- 
ance from  many  disabilities  which,  even  when 
the  mere  right  to  existence  had  been  obtained, 
were  still  inflicted  upon  it,  and  having  thus 
been  forced  into  the  political  field — that 
Nonconformity  acquired  the  political  habit 
which  it  has  never  shaken  off,  which  has, 
indeed,  grown  upon  it  more  and  more  till  it 
has  come  to  be  almost  the  main-spring  of  its 
motion  and  the  power  behind  every  activity 
it  puts  forth. 

(1) 

The  political  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon 
Nonconformity  (mistakenly,  as  practically  all 
would  now  admit)  with  the  object  of  retarding 
or  crushing  it,  drove  Nonconformity  into  a 
political  fight  for  life.  As  has  been  said 
before,  this  book  is  not  a  history  ;  and  there 
is  neither  space  nor  need  to  recapitulate  the 
long  tale.  Acts  of  Uniformity,  Test  Acts, 
Toleration  Acts,  and  the  rest,  dropped  one 
after  the  other  upon  the  statute-book  to  mark 
the  progress  of  the  conflict  between  men  who 
claimed  the  elementary  right  to  bear  their 
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religious  witness  in  their  own  way  and  a  State 
which  chose  to  treat  the  claim  as  an  offence 
against  itself.  If,  in  order  to  indicate  the  line 
along  which  the  reader's  backward  glance  is 
to  run,  we  are  asked  to  point  out  a  few  land- 
marks upon  history's  path,  it  can  easily  be 
done.  The  Act  of  Uniformity,  which  in  1662 
drove  so  many  of  the  Puritan  or  Presbyterian 
clergy  from  the  Established  Church,  we  have 
already  alluded  to.  This  was  but  the  begin- 
ning ;  and  the  expelled,  or,  if  it  be  preferred, 
the  seceding  ministers  and  their  adherents 
were  at  once  forbidden  to  carry  on  their 
worship  in  their  own  way.  Because  for  the 
sake  of  conscience  they  had  not,  they  were 
to  be  deprived  even  of  that  which  they  had. 
It  is  true  that  immediately  after  the  passing 
of  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  Charles  the  Second, 
for  purposes  of  his  own,  would  have  been 
prepared  to  mitigate  its  rigour  in  some  cases, 
had  the  Parliament  given  its  consent. 
Charles's  purposes,  however,  were  too  well 
known  or,  at  any  rate,  too  confidently 
surmised.  Himself  a  Roman  Catholic  at 
heart,  it  was  in  order  to  secure  so  much  Ucense 
as  would  enable  him  to  declare  his  Roman 
Catholic  faith  without  incurring  any  danger 
to  his  throne  that  he  desired  the  remission  of 
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the  obligations  which  the  Act  of  Uniformity 
had  imposed  ;  and  it  was  so  well  understood 
that  he  was  but  using  the  Nonconformists  as 
pawns  in  his  game  that  when  he  wished  to 
release  from  the  Act's  penalty  "  those  who, 
living  peaceably,  do  not  conform  themselves 
thereunto,  through  scruple  and  tenderness  of 
misguided  conscience,  but  modestly  and  with- 
out scandal  perform  their  devotions  in  their 
own  way,"^  the  Nonconformists  themselves 
refused  to  support  the  measure  which  would 
have  brought  them  at  least  a  temporary 
relief.  And  the  Parliament's  suspicion  of  the 
King's  designs  drove  it  to  an  attack  upon  all 
Separatism,  an  attack  under  which  Noncon- 
formity was  hardly  pressed  indeed.  The 
Conventicle  Act  of  1664  punished  by  fine  or 
imprisonment,  or  even  by  transportation,  all 
meetings  of  more  than  five  people  if  they 
employed  any  form  of  worship  other  than  that 
of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  The  Five 
Mile  Act  of  1665  compelled  every  minister 
who  had  left  his  Church  under  the  Act  of 
Uniformity  (there  was  an  abortive  attempt 
to  apply  this  Five  Mile  Act  to  every  person 
in  the  nation,  but  even  for  the  persecuting 

^  See  J.  R.  Green,  Short  History  of  the  English  People. 
p.  611. 
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Parliament  this  was  too  much)  to  swear  that 
under  no  circumstances  could  it  be  lawful  to 
take  up  arms  against  the  King,  and  that  he 
"  would  at  no  time  endeavour  any  alteration 
of  government  in  Church  or  State."  If  he 
would  not  take  this  oath,  he  was  forbidden 
to  go  within  five  miles  of  any  borough,  or  of 
any  place  where  his  ministry  had  been 
exercised  in  previous  years.  This  was,  of 
course,  persecution  of  most  virulent  kind  ;  and 
Nonconformists  are  not  likely  to  forget — and 
for  that  matter  ought  not  to  forget,  though 
they  may  forgive — how  the  Nonconformist 
ministers  in  the  years  following  the  Conven- 
ticle and  the  Five  Mile  Acts  were  in  perils  oft, 
frequently  having  scarce  enough  to  keep  body 
and  soul  together,  how  they  were  numbered 
with  the  transgressors  and  set  side  by  side 
with  felons  and  murderers  in  the  dock,  how 
John  Bunyan  spent  twelve  years  in  gaol, 
how  the  saintly  Alleyn  died  at  the  age  of 
thirty-six  under  the  stress  of  what  he  endured 
in  the  prison  into  which  he  was  cast,  how  there 
was  a  "  great  cloud  of  witnesses  "  who  bore 
noble  testimony  in  Nonconformity's  name. 
All  these  things,  if  one  is  looking  for  land- 
marks of  Nonconformist  history,  stand  out 
clear.     For  the  rest,  one  need  only  note  that 
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the  very  severity  of  the  sufferings  brought 
upon  the  Nonconformists  by  these  edicts 
created  something  of  a  reaction  in  their  favour 
in  the  minds  of  some — that  Charles,  still  in 
the  pursuit  of  his  own  schemes,  published  a 
Declaration  of  Indulgence  in  1672  which  was 
at  once  repudiated  by  the  Parliament  (the 
question  of  fairer  treatment  for  the  Non- 
conformists was,  of  course,  hardly  considered 
on  its  merits,  and  was  complicated  by  the 
justifiable  suspicions  of  the  King's  Roman 
Catholic  leanings  which  everybody  enter- 
tained)— that  Parliament  immediately  after- 
wards passed  a  Test  Act  which  required  all 
holders  of  civil  or  military  ofhce  to  take  the 
Sacrament  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
Church  of  England — that  Charles's  successor, 
James  the  Second,  published  during  his  reign 
two  similar  Declarations,  behind  which  lay 
similar  ulterior  designs — and  that  it  was  not 
till  the  Revolution  had  become  an  accom- 
phshed  fact,  and  William  and  Mary  were  on 
the  throne,  that  the  Toleration  Act  (1689) 
allowed  to  Nonconformists  the  freedom  of 
worship  which  had  for  twenty-seven  years 
been  denied.  William  himself,  indeed,  would 
have  gone  further,  and  would  have  repealed 
the  Test  Act,  thus  making  unnecessary  that 
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long  struggle  which,  even  after  the  concession 
of  its  right  to  be,  Nonconformity  was  still 
obliged  to  carry  on  for  due  recognition  of  its 
civil  rights.  In  this  readiness  to  be  just, 
however,  William  was  too  far  ahead  of  his 
time.  The  full  realisation  of  his  ideal  lay  far 
in  the  future.  Still,  it  was  at  the  beginning 
of  his  reign  that  Nonconformity,  so  long 
despised,  so  long  compelled  to  maintain  its 
bare  right  to  be  against  the  State's  denial  of 
the  right,  won  its  first  real  victory  on  the 
political  field.  Standing  as  it  had  done  all 
through  for  distinctively  spiritual  ideals,  it 
had  nevertheless  been  driven  in  spite  of  itself 
into  the  political  sphere,  and  had  won  its  first 
triumph  there.  And  beyond  all  doubt  it  had 
done  right  (no  Nonconformist,  least  of  all  the 
present  writer,  would  think  otherwise  for  a 
moment)  in  lifting  the  gage  which  a  hostile 
State  had  thrown  down,  and  fighting  the 
battle  through.  Only  by  so  doing  could  it 
have  been  true  to  the  spiritual  ideals  whereto 
its  witness  and  its  service  were  pledged. 

(2) 
But   although   the   right   to  be  was  thus 
secured,  it  was  the  right  to  bare  existence  and 
no  more.     And  ere  more  could  be  obtained, 
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Nonconformity  had  to  wait  and  strive  through 
many  weary  years.  The  Toleration  Act  of 
William  and  Mary  did  little  more  than  enable 
Nonconformists  to  walk  abroad  in  the  light 
of  day  'without  fear  of  molestation.  They 
could  now,  as  it  were,  lift  their  heads  above 
their  defences  and  look  forth  upon  the 
stretches  of  fair  country  where  others  walked 
— but  they  could  not  themselves  enter  into 
the  desired  land.  After  the  winning  of  the 
mere  right  to  be,  came  the  numerous  struggles 
through  which  Nonconformists,  with  that 
initial  struggle  successfully  carried  through, 
attained  slowly  and  painfully  to  a  recognition 
of  their  positive  ci\dc  rights,  of  their  right 
to  have  the  educational  doors  thrown  open 
to  them,  of  their  claim  not  to  be  penalised  for 
their  Nonconformity  in  matters  of  marriage 
and  burial  and  the  like.  As  \\ith  the  earlier 
struggle,  a  brief  recapitulation  of  the  salient 
and  outstanding  events  is  all  that  in  the  case 
of  this  second  struggle  we  can  permit  our- 
selves, and,  indeed,  all  that  is  necessary  for 
the  purpose  we  have  in  hand.  ^  That  purpose, 
let  it  be  remembered  all  through,  is  to  indicate 
how  Nonconformity,  having  been  driven  into 
the  political  field  for  the  maintenance  of  its 
^  See  Note  E. 
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position  and  the  assertion  of  its  rights, 
acquired  the  poHtical  habit  which  it  has  never 
since  shaken  off,  and  in  which,  in  fact,  it  has 
come  to  take  so  much  actual  deHght. 

It  has  to  be  noted,  however,  that  Non- 
conformists were  at  one  particular  juncture 
of  English  history  in  danger,  for  a  little  while, 
of  losing  what  they  had  already  gained. 
Queen  Anne,  herself  a  High  Church  woman, 
had  no  love  for  them — had  for  them,  rather, 
an  almost  consuming  passion  of  dislike  ;  and 
at  one  period  of  Anne's  reign — the  Queen's 
known  ecclesiastical  tendencies  and  prefer- 
ences no  doubt  being  taken  as  sufficient 
excuse — to  "  insult  the  Dissenters  "  became 
the  fashion  once  more.  In  at  least  one  place, 
Newcastle-under-Lyme,  the  mob  did  what  in 
many  other  places  it  threatened  to  do — 
pulled  down  the  Nonconformist  meeting- 
house in  an  orgie  of  loyalty  to  the  established 
Church.  It  was  fully  expected  by  not  a  few 
that  such  privileges  as  the  Nonconformists 
possessed  under  the  Toleration  Act  would  be 
curtailed  or  actually  withdrawn.  The  Queen 
actually  gave  her  assent  to  the  Schism  BiU — 
a  Bill  which  would  have  suppressed  the 
Institutions  for  the  training  of  the  Noncon- 
formist ministry,  and  thus  in  time  would  have 
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suppressed  Nonconformity  itself — before  she 
died  ;  but  her  death  made  the  Act  of  no  effect. 
The  fact  that  she  gave  her  assent  to  it  shows, 
however,  how  narrow  an  escape  Noncon- 
formity made  from  having  to  fight  its  original 
battle  from  the  beginning  once  more.  No 
Parliament,  it  should  be  added,  has  since 
then  attempted  any  measure  for  the  positive 
restriction  of  religious  liberty  in  the  land. 

But  in  many  ways  the  fight  still  to  be  waged 
was  strenuous  and  fierce.  Only  by  slow 
degrees  did  Nonconformity  make  headway 
against  the  barriers  hemming  it  in,  and 
keeping  its  votaries  from  many  fields  of 
learning  and  employment  where  they  assur- 
edly had  a  perfect  title  to  enter.  Not  until 
1828  was  the  Test  Act  repealed  by  Lord  John 
Russell ;  and  even  then  the  repeal  was  but 
partial,  inasmuch  as  the  repealing  Act  sub- 
stituted for  the  taking  of  the  Sacrament,  as  a 
preliminary  to  the  holding  of  civil  or  military 
office,  a  declaration  whereby  the  existence  of 
Church-establishments  was  accepted  as  a 
permanent  and  inviolable  part  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  realm.  Not  till  1836  did  it 
become  possible  for  Nonconformists  to  cele- 
brate marriages  elsewhere  than  in  the  estab- 
lished   churches.     Not    till    1852    was    any 
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portion  of  the  burial-grounds  set  apart  for 
burials  according  to  Nonconformist  rites — 
and  then  only  in  the  new  public  cemeteries 
which  were  being  opened.  Not  tiU  1880  was 
it  possible  for  a  Nonconformist  funeral  service 
to  be  held  in  the  parish  churchyards.  Only  in 
1855  did  it  become  lawful  to  meet  for  religious 
worship  in  an  unregistered  building.  Only 
in  1860  did  Nonconformists  obtain  access  to 
the  grammar-schools.  Only  in  1871  were  "  all 
University  offices,  with  the  exception  of 
professorships  in  divinity,"  thrown  open  to 
Nonconformists,  and  all  college  offices,  with 
the  exception  of  the  headships.^  Only  in 
1868,  after  a  most  prolonged  and  bitter  con- 
flict, were  compulsory  church  rates  abolished 
by  a  bill  which  Mr.  Gladstone  brought  in  and 
pressed  through.  ^  And  so  one  might  con- 
tinue (for  these  are  but  selected  instances)  to 
point  out  the  landmarks  in  that  fight,  so  long 
and  so  steadfastly  maintained,  by  which 
Nonconformity  passed  on  from  the  earlier 
victory,  in  which  it  won  the  right  to  be,  to  the 
later  victory — secured  only  by  the  accumula- 
tion of  small  instalments  of  success,  and  even 
yet     not      fully     complete — which     meant 


1  See  Note  F. 
*  See  Note  G. 
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recognition  of  its  right  to  stand  unpenalised 
by  the  side  of  those  who  worship  in  the 
law-estabhshed  ways. 

It  was  a  fight  long  and  hard  through  which 
all  these  things  were  won  ;  and  of  this  fight, 
as  of  the  earlier  fight  previously  spoken  of, 
it  has  to  be  said  that  Nonconformity  did  right 
in  lifting  the  gage  which  a  hostile  State  had 
thrown  down,  and  in  fighting  the  battle 
through.  All  this  conflict  was  a  stern  neces- 
sity if  Nonconformity  was  to  be  fully  true  to 
the  spiritual  ideals  whereto  its  witness  and 
its  service  were  pledged  ;  for  any  dishonour 
done  to  Nonconformity  was  a  dishonour  done 
to  the  spiritual  ideals  for  which  it  stood. 
Those  who  withstood  the  Nonconformists  in 
their  effort  to  secure  what  were  in  no  sense 
privileges  (though  the  hateful  phrase  is  still 
sometimes  employed)  but  the  merest  element- 
ary rights  whereto  all  honest  citizens  can  lay 
claim,  must  bear  their  blame  in  the  estimation 
of  men  so  long  as  history's  page  is  read.  Nor 
will  Nonconformity  easily  forget  the  great 
price  at  which  its  freedom  was  obtained. 

(3) 
It   is,    perhaps,    not   to   be   wondered   at, 
however   much   it   is   to   be   regretted,   that 
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Nonconformity,  having  long  been  under  the 
necessity  of  waging  a  pohtical  struggle — first 
of  all  for  bare  existence,  and  then  for  some- 
thing like  equality  of  treatment  in  what  may 
be  generally  called  civic  affairs — should  have 
acquired  the  political  habit,  and  even,  if  the 
phrase  may  be  employed,  the  political  taste. 
Forced  to  keep  its  lips  so  long  at  the  political 
cup,  it  might  easily  come  to  entertain  a  liking 
for  it  at  last  ;  and  it  is  well  known  that 
acquired  tastes  of  every  order  often  become 
the  most  pronounced  of  all.  Human  nature 
would  have  had  to  be  much  below  its  normal 
strength  in  the  members  of  the  Nonconformist 
Churches  if  they  had  not  been  touched  by  the 
temptation  to  continue  what  they  had  been 
forced  to  begin,  and  had  not  felt  moved  to 
make  themselves  prominent  as  combatants 
upon  the  field  where  they  had  been  dragged. 
And  it  was  also  natural  that  Nonconformists 
should,  in  thus  coming  into  the  political 
realm,  avail  themselves  of  such  leverage  as 
their  corporate  association  provided  for  their 
hands  to  use,  and  should  present  themselves 
as  Nonconformists,  as  representatives  of  a 
religious  community,  even  when  the  question 
at  issue  had  nothing  of  religious  or  Noncon- 
formist quality.     Indeed,  there  was  probably 
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a  subtle  consciousness  that  to  take  a  hand 
in  matters  with  which  as  Nonconformists  they 
had  no  direct  concern  was  the  surest  method 
of  obtaining,  in  their  own  special  department, 
the  things  they  desired — and  this,  of  course, 
would  be  but  playing  the  ordinary  political 
game,  and  from  the  merely  political  point  of 
view  (if  Nonconformity,  as  such,  were  at 
liberty  to  take  it)  would  be  open  to  no 
reproach.  If  one  takes  into  account  the 
possibility  that  Nonconformity  would  acquire 
something  of  the  political  habit  during  its  long 
political  fight,  and  the  other  possibility  that 
by  thrusting  itself  into  the  forefront  of  the 
political  arena  Nonconformity  would  the  more 
quickly  realise  its  own  legitimate  ends,  one 
need  be  puzzled  no  more  at  Nonconformity 
coming  to  reckon  itself — and  to  compel  others 
to  reckon  it — as  a  distinctly  political  force. 
And  a  study  of  the  situation  leads  one  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  in  this  way  the  political 
habit  was  acquired. 

Moreover  it  was  in  the  natural  order  of 
things  that  while  Nonconformity  waged  its 
war,  the  progressive  political  parties  should 
support  the  Nonconformist  contention,  and 
that  the  pohtical  parties  which  stood  for  the 
glorification   and  perpetuation   of  things   as 
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they  were  should  resist  it ;  and  thus,  evi- 
dently enough,  came  the  tendency  of  Non- 
conformity to  identify  itself — or,  rather,  to 
assume  its  necessary  identification — with  the 
progressive  party  in  which  it  had  found  its 
alhes.  It  is  significant  that  the  political 
leaders  whose  names  were  mentioned  in  our 
brief  resume  of  Nonconformity's  struggle 
were  those  of  Lord  John  Russell  and  Mr. 
Gladstone.  And,  indeed,  the  great  services 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  rendered  to  Noncon- 
formity will  always  be  held  in  grateful 
remembrance — and  ought  so  to  be.  It  is 
quite  true  that  Mr.  Gladstone  did  not  under- 
stand Nonconformity,  and  that  more  than 
once  the  Nonconformists  felt  themselves 
severed  by  wide  gulfs  from  the  man  whom 
they  honoured  with  an  honour  so  great.  Mr. 
Miall,  whose  name  we  have  mentioned  before, 
went  so  far,  when  Mr.  Forster's  Education  Act 
of  1870  was  under  discussion,  as  to  declare  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  Nonconformists  had 
parted  company  for  ever.  The  prophecy,  as 
everybody  knows,  turned  out  false  ;  but  the 
very  fact  that  it  did  so  shows  how  strong  the 
Nonconformist  sense  of  identification  with 
a  political  leader's  fortunes  and  those  of 
his   party  had  grown.     Probably  what   Mr. 
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Gladstone  had  done  for  Nonconformity  by 
the   abohtion   of   the   church   rates  in    1868 
accounted   for   Nonconformity's   overcoming 
of  its  sense  of  distaste  towards  the  Education 
Act  of  1870.     There  is  no  need  to  assume — 
and    no    such    assumption    is    made    here — 
anything  in  the  nature  of  dehberate  conscious 
bargaining.     All  that  is  assumed  is  the  work- 
ing of  ordinary  human  nature.     It  was  the 
Liberal  party  which  had  given  to  Noncon- 
formity its  heart's  desire — what  more  natural 
than  that  support  of  the  Liberal  party  (once 
the  political  habit  had  been  acquired)  should 
become  the  Nonconformist  tradition,  and  that 
Nonconformity  should  render  back  by  such 
support  some  recompense  for  the  benefits  it 
had     received  ?       The     steadily-accentuated 
identification  of  Nonconformity  with  Liberal- 
ism   from    the    middle    of    the    nineteenth 
century  down  to  its  close  (an  identification 
most  remarkably  exemphfied,  perhaps,  in  the 
almost  unanimous  adhesion  of  Nonconform- 
ists to  Mr.  Gladstone's  Home  Rule  plans)  is, 
from   one   standpoint,   only   what   might   be 
expected  when  the  previous  history  is  borne 
in  mind.     And,  once  again,  let  the  distinction 
insisted  on  all  through  these  pages  be  recalled. 
The    history    accounts,    of    course,    for    the 
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identification  of  Nonconformists,  as  indivi- 
dualSj  with  Liberalism — but  \nth  that  we 
have  nothing  to  do.  It  accounts  also  for  the 
identification  of  Nonconformity  as  a  corporate 
body,  or  as  a  group  of  corporate  bodies,  with 
Liberalism.  It  was  corporate  Nonconformity 
to  which  Liberalism  had  given  its  gifts  ;  and 
corporate  Nonconformity  naturally  showed  its 
gratitude  to  the  giver  by  pleading  his  cause 
whenever  opportunity  came. 

What  we  see,  therefore,  as  we  look  back- 
ward upon  the  Nonconformist  evolution,  is 
first  of  all  that  Nonconformity  was  compelled 
to  enter  upon  and  to  maintain  a  political  fight 
of  sternest  kind  for  its  own  existence,  then  that 
it  found  in  one  political  party  an  ally  willing 
to  assist  it  in  that  life-and-death  struggle, 
and  then  that  Nonconformity  came — partly 
perhaps  by  a  merely  natural  and  unconscious 
or  automatic  transition,  and  partly  by  way 
of  payment  to  the  party  which  had  helped  it 
— came  to  conceive  of  itself  as  a  political  force 
and  to  take  a  share  in  politics  in  the  wider 
sense  and  upon  the  wider  field.  In  other 
words,  the  means  came  to  be  mistaken  for 
the  end,  or  for  one  of  the  principal  ends. 
The  political  acti\dty  of  Nonconformity  is 
cherished  and  remains,  though  its  first  object 
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is  gained.  New  objects  must  consequently  be 
found — and  found  they  have  been,  found  in 
the  ordinary  pohtical  aims  of  the  pohtical 
partisans  of  the  day.  The  pohtical  activity 
of  Nonconformity  was  political  activity  for 
spiritual  ends  before — including,  of  course,  the 
continued  existence  of  Nonconformity  itself 
on  behalf  of  those  ends.  It  is  political 
activity  for  political  ends  now.  Having  been 
driven  into  political  action  in  order  to  win 
and  keep  any  standing-ground  at  all,  Non- 
conformity maintained  and  maintains  political 
action  irrespective  of  any  danger  to  its  own 
life  :  it  must  still,  so  to  say,  employ  the 
weapons  which  saved  it  once,  even  though  the 
original  foes  challenge  and  threaten  no  more  ; 
and  a  method  of  action  adopted  in  the  time 
of  special  stress  holds  its  place  as  a  chief 
element  in  the  normal  programme  when  the 
original  justification  of  it  has  passed  away. 

In  this  sketch  of  the  development  of  Non- 
conformity's political  tendencies,  it  has  been 
admitted  all  through  that  Nonconformity  can 
plead  a  good  many  things  in  extenuation  of  its 
fault.  It  was  right  that  Nonconformity  should 
engage  in  those  battles  for  life  and  honour 
which  could  only  be  fought  by  the  use  of 
political  weapons  and  in  the  political  arena ; 
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and  the  long  campaign  was  one  on  whose 
glorious  history  Nonconformity  does  well  to 
look  back  with  ever-wakeful  memory  and  with 
glowing  pride  ;  and  it  was  a  natural  thing,  as 
the  world  counts  naturalness,  that  under  the 
compulsion  of  circumstances  the  political 
habit  and  the  political  taste  should  be  acquired, 
and  should  persist — should  substitute  their 
own  compulsion  or  persuasion — when  the 
compulsion  of  circumstances  existed  no  more. 
And  to  admit  all  this  is  to  admit  a  certain 
strength  in  the  Nonconformist  case,  and 
perhaps  (as  may  be  thought)  to  take  off  the 
sharpest  edge  of  blame.  Yet  Nonconformity, 
knowing  its  call,  should  have  been  noble 
enough  to  resist  the  plausibility  of  the  merely 
"  natural  "  course.  To  what  the  world  might 
count  the  natural  thing  it  should  have  been 
able  to  prove  itself  superior  :  over  against  the 
subtle  magnetisms  which  were  drawing  it 
into  lower  paths  it  should  have  been  conscious 
of  other  magnetisms  which  were  striving  to 
keep  it  in  the  higher.  The  glory  of  the  ideals 
for  whose  sake  it  Uved  and  moved  and  had  its 
being  should  have  made  it  proof  against  the 
glitter  of  the  instrument  which,  in  order  to 
the  furtherance  of  those  ideals,  had  been  tem- 
porarily given  into  its  hands.     The  consecrated 
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knight  of  some  holy  quest  may  in  the 
service  of  its  vows  use  a  sword  Hke  that  which 
others  wield  ;  but  he  must  not  carry  it  into 
the  mere  riot  and  melee  in  which  others 
engage.  His  head  should  be  set  too  high — his 
eyes  should  too  strongly  catch  and  too  clearly 
reflect  back  the  heavenly  gleam — to  permit 
him  to  defile  himself  so.  Nonconformity 
should  have  had  the  passion  of  its  own  con- 
secration throbbing  too  powerfully  within  its 
veins  for  the  merely  "  natural  "  tendency  to 
have  its  way.  We  admit  the  naturalness. 
We  allow  all  that  can  be  said  concerning  the 
ease  of  the  slope  down  which  Nonconformity 
slid  into  the  dust.  But  we  say,  nevertheless, 
that  up  on  the  heights  there  were  burning  for 
it  stars  so  bright  that  it  should  have  been  glad 
to  let  them — not  the  depths  beneath — capture 
its  gaze. 

(4) 
It  should  be  added  that  from  the  education 
controversy  of  recent  years  the  tendency  on 
the  part  of  Nonconformity  to  take  political 
action  as  of  the  very  essence  of  its  life  received 
an  additional  impulse.  Perhaps  it  would  have 
been  vain  to  hope  for  any  other  result.  For 
here    again    Nonconformity    conceived   itself 
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called  upon  for  a  re-assertion  of  its  position, 
for  a  re-defence  of  its  primary  spiritual  ideals. 
It  felt  that  Mr.  Balfour's  Education  Act 
actually  required  it,  by  forcing  it  to  help  on 
a  further  endowment  of  certain  forms  of 
religion  from  public  funds,  to  plunge  a  sword 
into  its  own  heart.  It  conceived  itself  called 
upon,  that  is,  to  repel  an  attack  upon  its  very 
life.  The  merits  or  demerits  of  Mr.  Balfour's 
Education  Act  need  not  here  be  discussed. 
To  prevent  misunderstanding,  the  writer  may 
be  permitted  to  state  that  he  holds  the  Act 
to  have  been  one  to  which  no  Nonconformist 
with  a  real  grasp  upon  Nonconformist  prin- 
ciple could  ever  assent.  He  holds,  in  short, 
the  common  Nonconformist  view.  But  in 
any  case  Nonconformity,  reading  the  situation 
rightly  or  wrongly,  reading  it  according  to  its 
light,  found  itself  flung  once  more  upon  the 
political  line — compelled,  in  its  organised  and 
corporate  capacity,  as  Church  or  Churches,  to 
take  part  in  the  political  fray.  The  pity  of 
it  lies  here — that  the  fresh  necessity  for 
political  action  found  among  the  existing 
tendencies  of  Nonconformity  so  much  in 
harmony  with  itself,  and,  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence, accentuated  those  tendencies  in  its 
turn.     It  is  evident,  indeed,  to  everyone,  who 
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observes  Nonconformity  from  the  inside,  and 
probably  to  observers  from  the  outside  as 
well,  that  since  the  beginning  of  the  education 
struggle  Nonconformity  has  become  more 
political  than  ever,  and  this  quite  apart  from 
the  education  question  itself — more  given  up 
in  all  its  meetings  to  political  discussion, 
more  ready  to  give  forth  ex  cathedra  pro- 
nouncements on  any  and  every  political 
problem  of  the  day.  To  Nonconformity's 
movement  along  the  line  of  political  tendency 
the  coming  of  Mr.  Balfour's  Education  Act 
was  like  the  sudden  dip  upon  a  steeper 
gradient  of  a  train  which  has  already 
been  running  down-hill.  The  movement  was 
already  there,  and  would  in  any  case  (in  all 
probability)  have  persisted  ;  but  it  acquired 
fresh  acceleration  upon  the  new  and  more 
sloping  ground  suddenly  laid  beneath  it  when 
the  education  problem  emerged.  And  it  is 
one  of  the  present  writer's  chief  regrets,  in 
regard  to  the  education  difficulty,  that  its 
appearance — its  wholly  unnecessary  appear- 
ance, if  only  the  statesmen  responsible  had 
read  the  situation  aright — has,  besides  giving 
rise  to  a  controversy  so  embittered  and  acute, 
intensified  Nonconformity's  political  absorp- 
tion, and  thus  driven  it  further  along  the  path 
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away  from  its  original  spiritual  ideals.  It  is 
quite  true  that  one  may  say  in  this  connection 
what  was  said  in  regard  to  Nonconformity's 
first  acquisition  of  the  political  habit  and  taste. 
It  was  the  natural  thing.  It  was  hardly  to 
be  expected  that,  with  its  eyes  already  clouded 
to  the  fact  that  it  was  on  a  downward-dipping 
road,  it  should  have  seen  clearly,  when  the 
new  crisis  came,  how  it  was  likely  to  drop 
still  more  swiftly  down  the  slope.  But  one 
must  say  also,  as  was  said  before,  that 
Nonconformity  should  have  risen  superior  to 
the  merely  "  natural "  thing,  and  that  it 
would  have  done  so  if  it  had  been  mindful 
of  the  greatness  of  its  call.  Had  it  kept  its 
first  "  vision  "  all  these  things  could  never 
have  been.  Nonconformity  would  have 
fought  the  one  necessary  battle,  and  then  held 
its  hand.  That  it  did  not  do  so  must  be  an 
abiding  disappointment  to  those  who  care 
for  Nonconformity's  true  success  and  who 
realise  wherein  that  true  success  consists. 
In  point  of  fact,  modern  history  has  undoubt- 
edly repeated  the  old.  In  former  times.  Non- 
conformity was  forced  into  political  action — 
for  the  sake  of  religious  ideals.  Then  the 
political  action,  apart  from  the  religious 
ideals,  came  to  be  in  itself  a  cherished  thing. 
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And  in  the  last  few  years  the  same  process 
has  been  once  again  gone  through — or  rather, 
the  condition  of  things  resulting  from  the  first 
process  has  been  once  again  deepened  and 
confirmed. 

(5) 
How  far,  indeed,  the  process  has  been 
carried,  no  one  who  looks  from  within,  and 
open-eyed,  upon  the  workings  of  org'anised 
Nonconformity  can  fail  to  see.  The  present 
position  is  that  in  practically  all  the  repre- 
sentative gatherings  of  Nonconformity — in 
the  Free  Church  Councils,  in  the  twice-a-year 
general  assemblies  of  the  Baptist  and  Con- 
gregational denominations,  in  the  county  asso- 
ciation meetings  and  the  district  or  local 
meetings  of  the  same — in  practically  all 
representative  gatherings  of  Nonconformity 
current  political  questions  form  a  very  con- 
siderable item  on  the  discussion-bill,  not 
seldom  to  the  exclusion  of  nearly  everything 
else.  The  Free  Church  Councils — those  com- 
paratively recent  bodies  upon  which  the 
different  Nonconformist  Churches  join  forces 
to  watch  over  the  interests  held  to  be  common 
to  them  all — practically  make  the  programme 
of  their  meetings  relate,  from  beginning  to 
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end,  to  the  programme  of  the  Government  of 
the  day  or  to  what  they  think  that  programme 
ought  to  be ;  and  their  discussions  circle 
almost  entirely  round  proposed  legislation, 
supporting  or  condemning  it  as  the  case  may 
be,  or  round  legislation  which  they  think 
ought  to  be  proposed,  calling  for  its  introduc- 
tion on  pain  of  lost  votes  if  the  call  be  not 
heeded  and  obeyed.  It  is  proclaimed,  in 
effect,  by  thus  concentrating  upon  legislation 
proposed  or  passed,  that  the  political  interests 
of  the  hour  are  the  interests  common  to  all  the 
Nonconformist  Churches.  The  public  meet- 
ings arranged  by  the  Councils  could  not  be 
distinguished  by  a  casual  visitor  (unless, 
indeed,  the  clerical  dress  of  some  of  those 
upon  the  platform  betrayed  the  secret)  from 
meetings  arranged  b}^  the  political  author- 
ities of  the  district.  The  casual  visitor 
alluded  to — provided  that  he  missed  the 
somewhat  perfunctory  devotional  exercises 
with  which  the  pubhc  meetings  organised  by 
the  Councils  usually  begin — would  have  sup- 
posed himself  to  have  dropped  into  a  meeting 
on  behalf  of  the  Liberal  member  or  the 
Liberal  candidate  for  the  borough  or  division 
in  which  the  meeting  was  held.  Members  of 
Parliament  visit  these  gatherings  to  exhort 
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and  persuade  ;  and  their  speeches  are  pre- 
cisely such  as  they  might  dehver  to  any 
ordinary  voters  whose  suffrages  they  were 
seeking  to  win.  That  they  speak  for  the 
most  part  to  those  already  converted  does  not 
affect  the  point  ;  and^  indeed,  herein  public 
meetings  under  the  auspices  of  the  Free 
Church  Councils  are  much  like  all  other 
political  meetings,  by  whomsoever  arranged. 
And  the  Councils,  meeting  as  Councils  for  the 
dispatch  of  business,  find  their  business  to 
consist  to  a  very  large  extent  in  passing 
resolutions  upon  burning  political  questions 
of  the  hour  and  upon  the  measures  by  which 
the  Government  propose  to  deal  with  them. 
Copies  of  the  resolutions  passed  are  sent  to 
the  Prime  Minister  or  to  the  Ministers  imme- 
diately concerned  :  deputations  are  arranged 
to  interview  the  heads  of  the  Government 
departments ;  and  so  the  Free  Church 
Councils  (the  representative  bodies  par  excel- 
lence of  the  Nonconformists  of  the  land)  take 
their  place  among  the  distinctively  political 
forces  of  the  time,  the  forces  which  do  some- 
thing to  make  Governments  stand  or  fall, 
and  Parliamentary  candidates  smile  or  weep. 
Of  the  annual  gatherings  of  the  various 
denominations    practically    the    same    thing 
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may  be  said^  with  perhaps  a  very  diminutive 
amount  of  abatement — due  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  not  so  easy  for  these  denominational 
assembhes  to  divest  themselves  of  their 
religious  character,  inasmuch  as  their  very 
names  directly  suggest  it,  and  that  in  obe- 
dience to  the  suggestion  of  the  name  some 
discussion  of  a  religious  or  theological  kind  is 
usually  inserted  on  the  programme.  But  the 
political  element  stands  out  prominently 
enough.  Some  things  which  the  Free  Church 
Councils  include  are  barred  from  the  denomi- 
national meetings,  as  being  perhaps  at  some- 
what too  wide  a  distance  from  religious 
matters  to  find  a  place  ;  but  the  assemblies 
have,  nevertheless,  an  abundance  of  political 
hours — and  it  is  in  these  hours,  one  may  fairly 
say,  that  the  enthusiasm  of  the  brethren 
reaches  to  its  highest  pitch.  Whether  or  no 
the  vision  of  the  heavenly  city,  the  new 
Jerusalem,  descending  out  of  heaven  from 
God — the  vision  of  a  holy  Church  as  a  bride 
adorned  for  her  husband — the  vision  of  the 
beauty  of  holiness  and  of  the  face  of  God, 
and  the  vision  of  the  glorious  possibility  of 
being  changed  into  the  same  image  by  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord — whether  or  no  such  visions 
as  these  would  have  any  power  to  stir  the 
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assemblies'  hearts,  it  is  difficult  (or  is  it  not 
so  difficult  ?)  to  say.  At  any  rate,  these 
visions  are  seldom  sought,  and  seldom  or 
never  come  in  the  gatherings  of  those  who  are, 
or  who  ought  to  be,  consecrated  to  their  quest 
as  the  Round  Table  knights  were  consecrated 
to  the  quest  of  the  Holy  Grail.  If  they  come 
at  all,  they  come  to  the  little  gatherings  of 
those  who  care  for  such  things,  held  apart 
from  the  main  and  officially-arranged  series 
of  meetings  in  some  "  upper  room."  But  for 
the  rest,  it  is  when  a  religious  sanction  is 
somehow  felt  to  descend  upon  the  instinct  of 
political  party — when  the  political  instinct 
and  religion  make  an  alliance  for  offence  and 
defence — that  the  delegates'  souls  are  fired  : 
the  assemblies  grow  hot  and  enthusiastic  over 
the  partisan  views  presented  to  them,  cheer 
the  speakers — it  is  always  the  speaker  who 
can  play  upon  the  pohtical  keys  that  gets  the 
loudest  cheer  and  the  longest  report  and  the 
most  vivid  remembrance — pass  the  necessary 
resolutions,  send  them  to  the  Government, 
and  thus,  like  the  Free  Church  Councils,  take 
their  place  among  the  political  forces  by  whose 
pressure  parties  and  political  measures  are 
made  or  marred. 

Through   the    entire    range    of    organised 
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Nonconformist  life  the  same  thing  recurs.  The 
smaller  district  or  sectional  meetings  of  the 
denominations  follow  the  same  rule  as  the 
larger  ;  and  even  in  "  church-meetings  " — 
the  meetings  composed  of  the  members  of  a 
separate  church — at  which  one  might  expect 
that  the  spiritual  affairs,  and  the  business 
necessarily  involved  in  attending  to  them, 
would  have  the  field  to  themselves,  there  is 
no  security  that  some  political  resolution  will 
not  suddenly  be  introduced.  The  Noncon- 
formist journals,  the  Christian  World  and  the 
British  Weekly,  being  the  two  of  largest 
circulation  and  widest  influence,  are  patently 
on  the  Liberal  side  in  politics.  They  make 
an  occasional  remark  about  religion  being 
more  than  party,  but  they  are  always  found, 
at  the  end  of  the  day,  on  the  party  platform. 
The  strictly  denominational  newspapers  are 
also  very  largely  political,  and  simply  assume 
that  their  readers  must  be  supporters  of  the 
Liberal  regime,  and,  indeed,  partisans  of  no 
mild  order.  Their  leading  articles,  when  they 
deal,  as  they  frequently  do,  with  current 
political  questions,  are  quite  indistinguishable, 
so  far  as  their  spirit  is  concerned,  from  those 
appearing  in  the  secular  political  press  ;  and 
scarcely  any  week's  issue  of  any  one  of  them 
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can  be  taken  up  without  its  political  bias 
becoming  apparent  at  once.  At  election 
times,  the  Nonconformists  hold  meetings — 
again,  let  it  be  emphasised,  as  Nonconformists 
— to  determine  what  their  course  of  action 
shall  be,  the  result,  however,  being  in  all 
normal  cases  a  foregone  conclusion.  And  all 
this  goes  on  just  as  much  in  regard  to  ques- 
tions which  in  no  wise  bear  upon  the  existence 
of  Nonconformity  and  its  rightful  work  of 
furthering  spiritual  ideals  as  in  regard  to  any 
question  (the  Education  Act,  for  example) 
that  does  so  bear.  Nothing  comes  amiss,  and 
Nonconformity  has  taken  all  political  know- 
ledge for  its  province.  And,  indeed,  scarcely 
anyone  will  impugn  this  statement  on  the 
ground  of  fact  ;  for  the  political  action  of 
Nonconformity  is  usually  admitted,  and  fre- 
quently gloried  in.  If  authoritative  witness 
be  desired,  one  can  quote  the  definite  state- 
ment made  in  the  British  Weekly — and  made 
not  at  all  by  way  of  complaint,  but  rather  by 
way  of  a  commonplace  put  by  its  very  com- 
monplaceness  beyond  any  need  of  justification 
— only  a  little  while  ago.  "  We  do  not  know," 
writes  the  British  Weekly,  "we  do  not  know 
what  the  Liberal  party  is,  if  it  is  not  a  Non- 
conformist party.  True,  the  prizes  are  captured 
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for  the  most  part  by  those  who  are  not 
Nonconformists,  or  those  who  were  once 
Nonconformists  and  have  ceased  to  be  so. 
But  to  talk  of  the  Liberal  party  without 
Nonconformists  is  precisely  the  same  thing 
as  to  talk  of  the  Unionist  party  without 
Conservatives."  After  this,  there  need  be 
no  dispute  as  to  the  facts.  The  Liberal  party 
and  the  Nonconformists  are  one.  And  the 
more  firmly  the  fact  of  the  union  is  established, 
so  much  the  more  does  the  pity  of  it  press. 

(6) 

What  can  be  said  of  all  this  when  the 
constitutive  idea  of  Nonconformity,  its  original 
inspiring  motive,  is  borne  in  mind  or  recalled  ? 
Only  in  one  w^ay  can  all  these  things — from 
the  point  of  view  of  that  constitutive  idea 
and  that  inspiring  motive — be  justified.  They 
would  only  be  justified  if  the  policy  of  the 
party  with  which  Nonconformity  allies  itself, 
the  political  measures  which  Nonconformity 
supports — if  these  were  obviously  and  pa- 
tently directed  towards  the  furtherance  of 
goodness,  righteousness,  all  the  aims  that 
religion  has  in  view,  and  if  the  opposing 
policies  and  measures  were  as  obviously  and 
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patently  directed  towards  the  hindrance  of 
those  aims.  Then,  indeed,  it  would  be  Non- 
conformity's clear  duty  to  range  itself  on  the 
side  of  that  policy  which  made  for  the  realisa- 
tion of  Nonconformity's  own  ideals  :  then, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  to  choose  between  one 
political  party  and  another  would  be  really  to 
choose  between  religion  and  irreligion — and 
only  in  one  way  could  the  choice  of  any  reli- 
gious man  (whether  Nonconformist  or  any- 
thing else)  be  cast.  But  then,  of  course, 
politics  would  no  more  be  politics  at  all. 
The  whole  thing,  one  might  put  it,  would 
simply  be  a  question  of  keeping  the  Ten 
Commandments  or  breaking  them.  It  cannot 
be  seriously  contended  that  there  is  any 
likeness  to  this  hypothetical  situation  in  the 
political  position  of  the  day.  Whatever  may 
sometimes  be  said  in  the  heat  of  political 
controversy,  not  even  the  most  militant 
political  Nonconformist  believes  that  care  for 
religion  is  confined  to  the  party  which  he 
assists,  or  that  religion  is  definitely  helped  by 
one  set  of  measures  and  as  definitely  hindered 
by  another.  And  it  is  one  of  the  inconsist- 
encies of  many  Nonconformists  that  they  will 
readily  declare  assent  to  the  doctrine  of  there 
being  as  many  good  men  in  one  party  as  in 
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the  other^  and  will  with  the  next  breath 
declare  that  faithfulness  to  goodness  requires 
them  to  render  service  to  one  party  alone — 
apparently  being  quite  unconscious  that  the 
second  declaration  disestablishes  the  first. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  in  the  last 
resort  politics  is  a  question  of  method.  It  is 
a  question  whether  an  aim  held  in  common 
by  all  serious  politicians — the  good  of  the 
nation  as  a  whole — may  best  be  realised  along 
the  lines  of  this  programme  or  of  that. 
Certainly  there  are  politicians  not  a  few  in  all 
parties  who  care  little  or  nothing  for  the  good 
of  the  nation  as  a  whole,  and  trouble  only 
about  the  axes  which  they  themselves  have 
to  grind.  But  this  does  not  affect  the  main 
point.  Politics  is  a  question  of  method,  and 
of  that  alone.  Even  in  regard  to  the  current 
licensing  problem,  in  connection  with  which 
we  perhaps  come  nearer  to  a  definite  relation 
between  politics  and  religion — at  any  rate, 
between  politics  and  morality— than  in  con- 
nection with  any  other,  no  one  will  venture 
to  say  that  the  serious  politicians  who  oppose 
projected  legislation^  are  unfavourably  dis- 
posed to  sobriety,  and  that  care  for  the 
virtue  of  temperance  is  confined  to  those  who 

1  October,  1908. 
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support  the  present  Bill.^  And  certainly  in 
other  things  there  is  no  immediate  or  definite 
relation  between  political  problems  and  reli- 
gious ideals.  The  members  of  one  party 
desire  certain  things  that  make  for  the  phy- 
sical, intellectual  and  moral  welfare  of  the 
people.  Well  and  good.  But  the  members 
of  the  other  party  may  desire  those  things 
with  equal  ardour,  and  yet  may  hold  that 
legislation  is  not  the  proper  way  by  which 
those  things  are  to  be  attained,  or  that  the 
time  is  not  favourable,  or  that  other  lines  of 
legislation  can  be  pursued  with  better  prospect 
of  final  success,  or  that  the  doing  of  good 
by  the  method  suggested  will  do  harm  in  other 
ways.  All  these  opinions  may  be  held  con- 
sistently with  an  enthusiastic  care  for  the  true 
aim  of  politics — the  good  of  the  nation  as  a 
whole — and  with  a  resolute  determination  to 
pursue  it.  There  is  therefore  no  line  of 
distinction,  as  between  moral  and  non-moral, 
religious  and  non-religious,  between  any  one 
party  and  that  by  which  it  is  opposed. 

The  way  in  which  facts  like  these  are  often 
clouded  over  is,  of  course,  simple  and  easy 
enough.     It  is  declared  that  certain  beneficent 

^  The  present  writer,  perhaps  it  had  better  be  stated, 
supports  it  in  the  main. 
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consequences  for  the  mass  of  the  people  will 
follow  from  certain  suggested  legislation  ;  but 
if  an  opponent  expresses  his  conviction  that 
the  beneficent  consequences  will  not  really 
follow,  and  therefore  opposes  the  suggested 
legislation,  he  is  charged  with  not  caring  for 
the  beneficent  consequences,  and  is  made  to 
appear  as  if  he  belonged  to  a  party  in  whose 
ranks  no  man  of  high  ideals  can  stand.  Or 
conversely,  it  is  declared  that  from  certain 
other  suggested  legislation  harmful  conse- 
quences for  the  mass  of  the  people  will  flow 
— and  then  the  game  is  played  the  other  way 
round.  They  who  advocate  the  legislation, 
declaring  that  the  dreaded  harmful  conse- 
quences for  the  people  are  an  illusion,  are 
charged  \dth  being  careless  about  the  infliction 
of  injury  on  the  people  as  a  whole,  and,  once 
more,  are  made  to  appear  as  belonging  to  a 
party  which  no  man  of  worthy  spirit  could 
support.  The  supposed  possibility  of  good  is 
assumed  to  be  a  certainty — and  they  for  whose 
minds  the  possibility  does  not  exist  are 
branded  as  not  desiring  the  good.  Or  the 
possibility  of  harm  is  assumed  to  be  a  certainty 
— and  they  for  whose  minds  the  possibility 
does  not  exist  are  branded  as  willing  to  smite. 
In  each  case,  one  step  in  the  argument  whereby 
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alone  the  conclusion  could  be  reached — and  a 
vital  step — is  slurred  over.  The  present 
writer  once  heard  an  enthusiastic  speaker  at 
a  Free  Church  Council  meeting  declare  that 
the  Free  Trade  question  was  a  moral  and  even 
a  religious  question,  because  Tariff  Reform 
would  make  the  rich  richer  and  the  poor 
poorer  :  there  could  be  no  doubt,  therefore, 
on  which  side  every  true  and  generous- 
hearted  man  would  range  himself.  Of  course 
it  may  be  granted  at  once  that  if  the  making 
of  the  rich  richer  and  the  poor  poorer  were 
proved  to  be  inevitable  consequences  of 
Tariff  Reform,  then  the  question  would 
immediately  become  a  moral  and  religious 
one,  for  no  Christian-minded  man  could  be 
willing  that  this  should  be  done.  But  then 
this  is  just  the  point  in  dispute.  ^  And 
practically  always — when  one  gets  to  the 
bottom  of  the  declarations  which  political 
Nonconformity  so  frequently  makes  about 
this  problem  and  the  other  problem  being,  not 
political,  but  essentially  religious — one  comes 
upon  a  similar  hiatus.  Because  the  connec- 
tion between  certain  methods  and  certain 
hypothetical  consequences  is  denied,  those  who 
deny  the  connection  are  said  to  be  heedless 
^  The  present  writer  is  a  convinced  Free  Trader. 
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of  good  if  the  hypothetical  consequences 
are  good,  and  ready  to  hurt  if  the  hypothetical 
consequences  are  harmful,  for  the  people  as  a 
whole.  The  thing  is  disentangled  imme- 
diately if  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  politics  is 
a  question  of  method — a  question  whether  an 
aim  held  in  common  by  all  may  best  be 
realised  by  this  method  or  by  that.  It  is 
quite  impossible  to  declare  that  care  for 
goodness  inspires  one  set  of  political  ideas  and 
has  no  part  in  the  inspiration  of  the  rest. 
And  if  this  cannot  be  said,  and  if  the  saying 
of  this  would  be  the  only  justification  for 
identifying  a  religious  association  with  a 
political  propaganda,  then  Nonconformity,  so 
far  as  it  allows  itself  to  become  political, 
stands  condemned. 

It  may  be  added  to  this  that  the  shifting 
of  party  lines  in  recent  years  has  made  it  still 
more  impracticable  than  it  ever  was  to  say 
that  desire  for  the  good  of  the  nation  as  a 
whole  dwells  more  in  one  party  than  in 
another.  When  the  progressive  party  was 
struggling  on  behalf  of  the  oppressed  against 
a  party  which  was  idly  content  to  let  things  go 
— when  it  was  a  question  of  obtaining  the 
removal  of  glaring  disabilities  or  the  redress 
of  patent   grievances,  with  one  well-defined 
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section  of  the  political  world  crying  "  Hands 
off !  "  to  those  who  cared  for  reform — then 
it  might  have  been  plausibly  contended  that 
the  instinct  of  right  and  justice  ought  to  drive 
Christian  men  into  the  progressive  ranks. 
Even  then — though  it  appeared  that  one 
party  was,  as  a  party,  reluctant  to  be  just 
and  steadfastly  resolved  not  to  be  generous 
— there  were  doubtless  individual  members  of 
that  party  who  were  most  Christian  in  spirit 
and  in  act,  and  who  voluntarily  yielded  to 
those  beneath  them  in  the  social  scale  what 
they  objected  to  yield  at  the  behest  of  the 
law.  Still,  according  to  the  outward  look  of 
things,  the  Christian  precept  might  have  been 
adduced  as  throwing  weight  on  the  progressive 
party's  side.  But  the  clearly-marked  line  of 
distinction  between  Liberal  and  Conservative, 
progressive  and  reactionary — using  the  terms 
in  their  strict  sense — has  in  these  days  dis- 
appeared. Whatever  the  reason  may  be,  and 
whatever  the  underlying  motives  actuating 
those  concerned,  the  attitude  of  aU  politicians 
is  more  or  less  positive  ;  and  no  one  of  any 
account  takes  up  a  purely  negative  or  non 
possmnus  stand.  All  alike  are  prepared  to 
advance  the  general  welfare,  though  in  differ- 
ing degrees  and  with  varying  speed,  and  with 
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considerable  divergence  of  opinion  as  to  how 
far  particular  principles  should  be  pressed. 
The  positive  conception  of  doing  something 
for  the  mass  penetrates  all  parties,  and  is  by 
no  means  the  monopoly  of  one.  Even  under 
the  older  conditions,  when  an  alert  Liberalism 
faced  and  fought  with  an  inert  Conservatism, 
the  actual  moral  issue  was  not  so  definitely 
marked  as  it  seemed  to  be  ;  for,  as  was  said, 
individuals  did  of  goodwill  what  they  sought 
to  refuse  to  the  bidding  of  coercive  law.  But 
even  such  plausibility  as  under  those  older 
conditions  there  would  have  been  in  a  con- 
tention that  right  and  justice  were  to  be  found 
on  one  side  alone,  has  wholly  vanished  to-day. 
Less  than  ever  is  political  Nonconformity 
entitled  to  plead  that  any  indissoluble  link 
exists  between  the  demands  of  the  Christian 
spirit  and  the  pursuit  of  some  one  particular 
political  line. 

(7) 

Occasionally,  it  is  true  (and  it  is  necessary 
to  note  the  fact  in  stating  the  whole  position), 
some  slight  protest  is  made  against  Noncon- 
formity's political  absorption — some  slight 
protest    from    within.     And    now    and    then 
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some  one  among  those  who  are  loudest  in 
pohtical  speech,  and  hottest  in  pohtical 
fervour,  says  a  word  that  partakes  of  the 
nature  of  a  sa\ing  or  quahfying  clause. 
"  All  this  is  not  really  politics,  notwithstand- 
ing its  political  look/'  it  is  observed.  "  We 
do  not  forget,  and  must  not  forget,  that  the 
first  business  of  a  Christian  Church  or  a 
Christian  organisation  is  of  a  spiritual  order." 
And  then  follows  some  attempt,  of  the  kind 
to  be  noticed  later  on,  ^  at  showing  that  to 
support  certain  political  measures  is  really  to 
support  the  religious  cause — that,  in  short, 
if  we  would  be  truly  religious,  we  must  be 
political  too.  Probably  beneath  all  the  poli- 
tical activity  some  stirrings  of  conscience 
make  themselves  felt,  and  find  expression  in 
occasional  utterances  like  these.  The  utter- 
ances are,  no  doubt,  sincere  enough  ;  but  for 
the  most  part  they  represent  only  the  passing 
mind  of  the  speaker,  not  his  enduring  mental 
attitude  ;  and  the  inner  disquiet,  having  been 
silenced  by  the  delivery  of  the  saving  clauses 
(a  kind  of  sop  to  Cerberus,  shall  we  say  ?), 
goes  off  to  sleep  again.  Some  there  are  who 
earnestly  and  consistently  deplore  the  aban- 
donment of  Nonconformist  gatherings  and 
1  Chap.  VI. 
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the  devotion  of  Nonconformist  energies  to 
political  concerns ;  and  some  there  are  who  for 
just  a  moment  lapse  into  a  better  mood.  But 
the  first  are  for  the  most  part  inarticulate  ; 
and  the  second,  after  lapsing  half-unwillingly 
into  the  better  thing,  relapse  quite  willingly 
into  the  worse — with  the  result  that  neither 
the  first  nor  the  second  counts.  Disquiet 
underneath  the  surface  there  may  be.  An 
occasional  remark,  made  by  way  of  bringing 
back  into  view  the  spiritual  Church-signifi- 
cance which  seems  to  be  disappearing  un- 
heeded over  the  horizon's  utmost  edge,  there 
may  be.  But  the  mistaken  practice  goes  on. 
As  regards  the  existence  of  an  abiding 
regret,  for  the  politicising  of  Nonconformity, 
in  the  minds  of  some,  one  may  legitimately 
conclude,  from  what  one  hears  in  private 
conversation,  and  from  other  sources,  that 
a  good  deal  of  latent  dissatisfaction  with  the 
dominant  non-religious  enthusiasms  of  Non- 
conformity prevails.  Indeed,  very  often  a 
word  tentatively  uttered  in  some  quarter 
meets  with  a  quite  unexpected  response. 
And  though  inarticulate  for  the  most  part, 
this  dissatisfaction  sometimes  finds  a  voice. 
Elsewhere  there  is  given  a  letter  written  by  a 
correspondent  to  one  of  the  Congregational 
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journals,^  in  which  the  writer  takes  up  the 
indicated  strain.  Some  years  since  a  tutor  of 
Mansfield  College — Mr.  Frank  Lenwood — 
wrote  to  the  same  journal  (the  Examiner,  as 
it  then  was  called)  to  put  the  question  "  Are 
we  becoming  too  political  ?  "  and  to  ask 
whether  there  really  was  no  place  among 
Congregationalists  for  anyone  —  though  he 
himself  was  not  in  that  position — who  did  not 
think  Mr.  Balfour's  Education  Act  wholly 
bad.  Recently  Mr.  Cadbury,  who  had  him- 
self taken  a  leading  part  in  the  formation  of 
Free  Church  Councils,  and  is  known  as  a 
supporter  of  the  present  Government's  licens- 
ing policy,  2  declared  against  the  action  of 
the  Councils  in  calling  meetings  for  the  direct 
discussion  of  the  Licensing  Bill,  saying  in 
effect  that  such  action  was  altogether  outside 
the  Council's  proper  range.  Signs  such  as 
these  are  now  and  then  discernible,  voices  like 
these  are  now  and  then  overheard,  which  may 
be  taken  to  indicate  that  here  and  there  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  unrest.  It  is  probable, 
moreover,  that  unrest  frequently  takes  pos- 
session of  some  mind  and  heart,  and  yet 
hoists  no  outward  signal  at  all.     For  they  who 

1  See  Note  H. 

2  October,  1908. 
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do  feel  the  kindling  of  inward  disturbance 
for  the  most  part,  as  may  easily  be  surmised, 
hold  their  peace,  knowing  into  what  a  sud- 
denly frosted  atmosphere  any  word  of  protest 
would  pass.  As  was  said  before,  one  has  to 
note  these  things  in  any  full  diagnosis  of  the 
general  position.  Some  amount  of  genuine 
sorrow  for  Nonconformity's  falling  from  its 
first  ideals  does  undoubtedly  exist.  It  has, 
however,  little  or  no  effect  on  the  general 
course  of  things.  It  is  not,  as  a  rule,  by  the 
accepted  Nonconformist  leaders  that  it  is  felt. 
The  utterance  of  Mr.  Cadbury,  alluded  to 
above,  stands  practically  alone  as  coming 
from  a  prominent  man.  The  sorrow  is  felt 
by  those  who  sit  in  the  back  seats  and  are  able 
to  do  little  more  than  look  on,  wondering 
whereto  this  will  grow.  One  may  easily  say 
slighting  things  about  the  lack  of  courage 
involved  in  this  silencing  of  the  inner  voice  ; 
but  they  who  know  anything  of  the  tone  and 
spirit  of  general  Nonconformist  gatherings 
will  be  slow  to  blame.  The  instant  the  inner 
voice  became  vocal,  it  would  be  reproved  and 
contradicted,  probably  even  scorned.  And 
so  the  grief  of  those  to  whom  Nonconformity's 
political  passion  means  Nonconformity's  deca- 
dence and  fall,  lives  out  its  ineffectual  hour. 
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Of  the  occasional  utterances  (made,  as  if 
by  way  of  saving  or  qualifying  clause,  by  some 
of  those  who  are  usually  the  loudest  spokes- 
men of  political  Nonconformity,  the  official 
representatives  of  Nonconformity  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world)  it  was  said  that  these  utterances 
represent  only  the  passing  mind  of  the 
speakers,  not  the  enduring  mental  attitude 
in  which  they  stand.  This  cannot  be  denied 
by  anyone  who  has  given  even  infrequent 
attendance  to  Nonconformity's  representative 
gatherings  or  even  occasional  perusal  to 
Nonconformity's  representative  press.  There 
is,  in  fact,  something  almost  ludicrous  in  the 
inconsistency  whereof  Nonconformity,  in  the 
persons  of  its  leading  platform  men  and  its 
leading  organs,  is  guilty  in  periodically  protest- 
ing, with  ejaculatory  vehemence,  that  it  is 
religion,  not  politics,  for  which  it  cares,  and 
then  devoting  itself  with  redoubled  zeal  to 
political  affairs  as  if  to  drown  all  recollection 
of  the  protest  it  has  just  made.  Of  course 
the  protest  becomes  valueless  in  the  light 
of  the  subsequent  action — except,  indeed,  as 
an  indication  that  conscience  was  for  an 
instant  roused.  On  one  occasion  the  British 
Weekly — in  a  paragraph  to  which  those  who 
deplore   the   political   tendencies   of   modern 
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Nonconformity  might  well  have  said  a  loud 
"  Amen  " — asked  with  genuine  passion  whe- 
ther a  minister  who  had  rightly  appreciated 
the  grandeur  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ 
and  whose  heart  had  been  set  on  fire  by  its 
glow  could  preach  on  the  political  topics  of  the 
hour  or  on  the  Eight  Hours'  Day.  And  the 
British  Weekly  answered  its  own  question  with 
a  "  God  forbid  !  "  Yet,  as  we  saw  a  little 
while  ago,  the  British  Weekly  does  not  know 
what  the  Liberal  party  is  if  it  is  not  a  Non- 
conformist party,  and  "  to  talk  of  the  Liberal 
party  without  Nonconformists  is  precisely 
the  same  thing  as  to  talk  of  the  Unionist  party 
without  Conservatives."  The  inconsistency 
needs  no  pointing  out.  And  this  is  but  one 
instance  out  of  many  that  might  be  given. 
If  on  rare  occasions  something  like  a  recollec- 
tion of  its  true  and  higher  call  runs  through 
a  Nonconformist  representative  gathering  and 
finds  a  momentary  voice — something  like  a 
suspicion  that  its  true  and  higher  call  is  being 
neglected,  and  the  instruments  it  has  at  its 
command  for  the  fulfilling  of  that  call  forfeit- 
ing their  fineness  and  their  edge  through  its 
absorption  in  other  things — the  mood  all 
swiftly  passes  away.  Not  long  since  the 
writer,  sitting  as  an  accredited  delegate  at 
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a  meeting  of  his  denomination,  heard  an 
address,  not  without  power  to  move  and  stir, 
upon  the  necessity  of  returning  to  a  more 
spiritual  equipment  and  a  more  enthusiastic 
spiritual  work  if  the  denomination  would 
justify  its  continued  existence  to  the  age. 
The  address  was  really  a  condemnation  of 
political  Nonconformity.  The  meeting 
cheered,  and  through  one  or  two  applauded 
spokesmen  declared  that  the  message  just 
delivered  was  the  one  precisely  fitted  to 
the  day — and  within  a  few  minutes  was 
engaged  in  animated  discussion,  or  rather 
eulogy,  of  the  Licensing  and  Education  Bills, 
the  arguments  of  the  political  leader-writers 
being  reproduced  with  no  variation  at  all  in 
thought  and  scarcely  any  variation  in  phrase, 
and  the  oratory  of  the  political  platforms 
finding  clear  echoes  in  everything  that  was 
said.  Again,  the  inconsistency  needs  no 
pointing  out.  So  vanishes  the  transient 
gleam  ! 

The  diagnosis  of  the  present  position,  then 
— of  the  position  to  which  the  "  descensus 
Averno "  has  brought  that  Nonconformity 
which  set  out  from  spiritual  ideals  of  the 
most  exalted  order — is  not  hard  to  make. 
Occasional  protest  there  may  be  :   occasional 
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stirring  of  a  deeper  aspiration  toward  a  nobler 
call  there  may  be.  But  these  things — alas  ! — 
go  for  little  or  nothing  ;  and  Nonconformity 
takes  its  place,  for  the  most  part  contentedly, 
as  one  of  the  political  forces  of  the  time.  It 
gives,  in  its  representative  meetings,  a  some- 
what infrequent  side-glance  towards  purely 
religious  interests  and  themes — and  that  has 
to  suffice.  The  actual  routine  business  of 
the  denomination  or  of  the  Church  it  must 
perforce  transact.  But  that  once  done  with, 
it  is  politics,  not  religion,  that  comes  in  to 
fill  up  the  time.  And  so  far  is  this  from  being 
a  fancy  picture,  that,  as  previously  stated,  the 
thing  is  not  only  admitted,  but  gloried  in  ; 
and  it  is  definitely  declared,  when  the  matter 
is  really  pressed,  that  precisely  in  this  way, 
and  in  this  way  alone,  does  Nonconformity 
do  its  duty  and  discharge  the  mission  for 
which  it  has  been  sent.  "  How  art  thou 
fallen  from  heaven,  O  Lucifer,  Son  of  the 
morning  !  " 
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THE    PAYMENT 

No  man  and  no  body  of  men  can  for  long 
continue  to  follow  a  road  which  leads  away 
from  duty  without  paying  the  price.  To  be 
disobedient  to  a  heavenly  vision — even  though 
the  disobedience  be  something  less  than 
wilful — brings  a  penalty  not  to  be  evaded  ; 
and  heedlessness  of  true  ideals  involves  an 
inevitable  loss  of  health  and  power.  Of 
course  there  may  come  a  superficial  glamour 
which  obscures  the  fact  of  degeneration 
beneath ;  and  the  unfaithful  man  or  the 
unfaithful  association  of  men  may  be  able, 
by  counting  over  the  glittering,  but  spurious, 
coins  they  win,  to  forget  the  wealth  they  lose. 
Or  the  doing  of  the  inferior  thing  may  win 
applause  so  loud  and  long  that  the  reproach 
of  the  higher  thing  may  be  drowned.  Yet 
the  price  of  unfaithfulness  must  infallibly  be 
paid.  For  its  devotion  to  political  affairs  and 
its  neglect  of  the  eternal  interests  committed 
to  its  charge.  Nonconformity  must  pay — and 
is,  whether  it  reahse  the  fact  or  not,  paying 
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heavily    to-day.     Underneath    all    the    loud 
voices  through  which  organised  Nonconform- 
ity contributes  its  share  to  the  political  dis- 
cussions   of    the    time,    underneath    all    the 
complacency  with  which  Nonconformity  as  a 
whole   hugs   the   sense   of  its   own   pohtical 
importance   and  power,   underneath   all   the 
successes  which  Nonconformity  wins  in  the 
political  field  (and  the  writer  by  no  means 
denies  their  reality  or  their  greatness)  there  is 
going  on  a  process  of  weakening  and  decay 
whereby  Nonconformit}^  is  losing  both  love 
for  its  proper  work  and  capability  for  the 
doing  of  it.     And  however  the  fact  may  be 
temporarily  disguised,  it  will  stand  out  clear 
some  day  ;    for  at  some  time  or  other  Non- 
conformity will  once  again  become  conscious 
of  its  true  obligations  and  of  its  rightful  call, 
conscious  of  the  grandeur  of  the  mission  which 
it  has  so  sadly  neglected  for  the  sake  of  other 
things ;     and   togevher   with   that   returning 
consciousness  must  come  the  consciousness  of 
possessing  only  a  rusted  equipment   and  a 
half-paralj'Sed  arm.     And  Nonconformity,  in 
its  awakening,  must  surely  flush  with  shame 
to  think  that,  while  for  many  a  year  it  has 
been  making  numerous  and  ardent  pohticians, 
it  has  made  scarce  any  saints.     For  this  is 
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the  brief  and  accurate  summing-up  of  the 
situation — and  its  bitter  irony  too. 

(1) 

Short  of  this,  however,  there  are  many- 
disadvantages  brought  upon  Nonconformity, 
or  at  least  upon  not  a  few  of  its  members, 
by  the  pohtical  tendencies  which  dominate  it 
to-day ;  and  one  or  two  of  these  it  may, 
perhaps,  be  well  to  glance  at  first  of  all.  For 
one  thing,  they  who  formally  associate  them- 
selves with  Nonconformist  Churches  find 
themselves  committed  to  a  definite  political 
side,  and  more  or  less  expected  to  espouse  it 
with  something  like  warmth.  It  is  quietly 
assumed  that  this  one  particular  side  must  be 
the  one  to  which  they  belong — as  if  Non- 
conformity and  Liberahsm  were  practically 
interchangeable  terms.  And  in  many  ways 
this  tends  to  make  the  church  a  disappoint- 
ment to  him  who  has  entered  it  in  order  to 
set  himself  under  spiritual  influences  and  to 
breathe  a  spiritual  air.  There  strikes  upon 
him  at  once  the  chill  sense  that  he  has  missed 
his  way.  This  is  not  the  home  his  soul  desired, 
and  he  does  not  see  the  face  into  which  he 
hoped  to  gaze. 
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It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  anyone 
who  may  chance  to  hold  other  pohtical  views 
than  those  entertained  by  the  majority  finds 
himself^  in  a  hundred  subtle  ways,  set  at  a 
distance  from  his  fellows,  and  that  he  is, 
moreover,  made  to  feel  it — the  result  being 
that  his  church  associations  come  to  be  a 
source  of  jarring  and  discomfort  instead  of 
a  fountain  of  grace.  He  is  looked  upon  wdth 
the  kind  of  curiosity,  in  various  degrees 
tolerant  or  intolerant,  which  is  bestowed 
upon  one  of  Nature's  freaks  ;  and  the  sense 
of  being  the  object  of  a  curiosity  like  this  is 
scarcely  a  help  to  the  soul.  Theoretical!}^,  of 
course,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  convinced 
Conservative  from  becoming  a  member  of  the 
Nonconformist  Church.  No  political  ques- 
tions are  asked  at  entrance  :  no  confession  of 
political  faith  is  required.  But  this  in  a 
manner  only  emphasises  the  thing.  The 
political  faith  is  simply  assumed.  It  is  not 
meant  that  if  any  applicant  for  Nonconformist 
membership  avowed  himself  a  Conservative 
he  would  be  rejected.  But  what  is  meant  is 
that,  so  soon  as  he  has  entered,  a  Church- 
member  is  reckoned  upon  as  one  who  will 
support  any  political  resolutions  that  may  be 
brought  forward,  and  who,  being  inspired  by 
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the  "  Nonconformist  conscience,"  will  assur- 
edly take  the  dominant  Nonconformist  poli- 
tical line.  And  all  over  the  country  (the 
writer  speaks  those  things  which  he  has 
heard  and  seen)  there  are  those  who,  having 
once  belonged  to  some  Nonconformist  Church, 
have  dropped  out  of  membership  because 
their  political  opinions  have  made  a  real 
severance  between  them  and  their  fellows  in 
the  house  of  prayer,  or  who,  knowing  before- 
hand what  would  befall,  have  deprived  them- 
selves of  the  spiritual  benefits  which  definite 
church-membership  would  have  brought,  or 
at  least  ought  to  bring.  For  the  most  part 
the  Nonconformist  who  repudiates  the  shib- 
boleths of  political  Nonconformity  is  content 
to  be  merely  an  "  adherent  " — and  even  in 
that  position  is  uncomfortable  enough.  He 
is  beyond  the  pale.  At  any  rate,  he  is  not  of 
the  elect.  He  may  be  tolerated  or  pitied, 
graciously  condescended  to  as  one  who  is  still 
in  the  gall  of  bitterness  and  the  bond  of 
iniquity,  but  who  may  perchance  come  to  a 
better  mind  some  day  ;  but  against  him  the 
inmost  doors  of  fellowship  are  shut.  It  is 
not  a  matter  of  deliberate  ostracism  or  of 
averted  glances  (though  even  these  are  not 
altogether  unknown).     It  is  usually  a  matter 
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of  courteous  half-aloofness,  of  an  attitude 
which  makes,  so  to  say,  a  note  of  interrogation 
or  surprise,  of  a  look  that  comes  back  as  if  from 
a  distance  to  rest  upon  an  unexpected  guest 
from  foreign  lands.  How  can  any  worshipper 
grow  in  grace  under  the  ministrations  of  the 
sanctuary,  when  he  is  made  thus  to  feel 
himself  below  the  rest — not  in  that  he  is  more 
graceless  than  they  (that  might,  perhaps,  be 
an  actually  healthful  and  elevated  conscious- 
ness, inspiring  him  to  rise  on  stepping-stones 
of  his  past  self  to  higher  things),  but  in  a 
political  wisdom  which  has  nothing  to  do  with 
grace  ? 

And  even  if  he  be  not  actually  of  a  political 
conviction  opposed  to  that  of  the  majority — 
if  he  be  poUtically  neutral,  or  if,  while  pohtic- 
ally  as  ardent  as  the  rest,  he  hold  that  for 
everything  there  is  a  season  and  that  in  the 
Church  politics  are  out  of  season — the  Non- 
conformist church-member  or  adherent  is  no 
better  off.  In  one  way,  indeed,  he  is  worse 
off.  For  about  the  position  of  one  who  is 
known  to  hold  a  political  creed  different  from 
that  of  the  majority  there  is  at  least  something 
tangible  and  clear  :  about  one  who  simply 
desires  to  keep  the  space  free  from  political 
considerations  altogether,  and  who  will  not 
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talk  the  political  language  of  any  party 
however  much  he  be  pressed,  there  is  some- 
thing which  the  average  man  cannot  under- 
stand. "  The  known  Conservative — well, 
since  his  enthusiasm  is  avowedly  for  other 
causes  and  other  programmes  than  ours,  it  is 
comprehensible  that  he  should  not  mingle 
wdth  us."  So  the  average  Nonconformist 
church-member  would  declare.  "  But  that 
the  man  who  has  no  political  enthusiasms  at 
all  should  not  catch  the  enthusiasm  of  which 
this  place  is  the  home — or  that,  possessing 
that  enthusiasm,  he  should  not  allow  it  to 
show  itself  here,  but  suppress  it  as  if  its 
presence  would  be  the  intrusion  of  an  in- 
appropriate, if  not  an  unholy  thing — that  is 
mystery  on  mystery  indeed  !  "  And  he  who, 
with  no  desire  other  than  a  desire  for  the 
culture  of  his  own  soul,  with  no  passion  save 
the  passion  for  holiness,  associates  himself 
with  a  Nonconformist  Church,  is  in  many 
cases  even  more  out  of  touch  with  his  sur- 
roundings than  the  avowed  Conservative 
would  be.  He,  too,  is  conscious  of  a  barrier 
between  himself  and  the  rest  ;  and  though 
the  rest  will  look  over  and  converse  in  tones 
more  or  less  restrained,  they  will  not  have 
the  barrier  broken  down.     And  so  the  Church 
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must  become,  as  was  said,  a  disappointment 
to  him  who  enters  it  in  order  to  breathe 
a  spiritual  air,  to  catch  a  spiritual  stimulus, 
to  find  himself  transported  to  the  spiritual 
mountain-tops.  Church-relations  must  be- 
come to  him  almost  an  irritation  instead  of 
a  ministry  of  grace.  He  comes  for  bread,  and 
he  finds  a  stone.  He  is  severed  from  those 
with  whom  he  ought  to  be  at  one.  How  can 
he — let  it  be  asked  once  more — how  can  he 
grow  in  grace  under  the  ministration  of  the 
sanctuary  when  the  consciousness  of  that 
severance  comes  floating  across  him  even  at 
the  time  of  hymn  and  prayer  ?  And  it  is — 
(oh  !  the  bitter  irony  of  it  !) — it  is  precisely 
because  he  enters  the  sanctuary  in  quest  of 
those  things  w^hich  the  sanctuary  stands  for 
and  is  designed  to  give,  that  he  is  as  a  stranger 
and  foreigner  within  the  sanctuary's  gates. 

It  is  another  aspect  of  the  same  point  that 
the  non-political  minister — the  minister  who, 
remembering  the  one  object  for  which  all 
Churches  exist,  seeks  to  devote  himself  to  it 
— is  looked  upon  askance,  as  the  present 
writer  knows  full  well.  There  is  hardly  any 
place  for  such  a  man  in  the  Nonconformity 
of  to-day.  He  is  thought  to  be  one  who  sulks 
in  his  tent  when  the  army  goes  out  to  war. 
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He  is  not  up-to-date.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
as  to  the  facts.  The  men  whom  the  Churches 
most  care  to  hear — the  men  whom  the  official 
representatives  of  the  various  denominations 
most  dehght  to  honour — are  the  men  who 
speak  most  loudly  upon  the  current  political 
topics,  and  who  (if  it  may  be  said  without 
disrespect)  "  play  to  the  gallery  "  and,  echoing 
the  gallery's  political  watchwords,  rouse  the 
gallery  to  re-echo  them  in  its  turn.  There 
are  admittedly  some  exceptions — a  few  men 
who,  under  favourable  circumstances  or  by 
the  exercise  of  commanding  gifts,  maintain 
a  position  in  the  front  ranks  of  the  Noncon- 
formist ministry  and  yet  concentrate  upon 
distinctly  religious  issues.  But  ordinarily, 
the  prophet  of  righteous  character,  of  conver- 
sion, of  the  old  evangelical  emphasis,  is  looked 
upon  as  a  kind  of  fossil  who  is  playing  about 
as  if  in  his  second  childhood,  or  who  has  never 
properly  emerged  from  his  first,  while  others 
have  wakened  to  the  really  serious  concerns. 
And  the  men  who  join  in  the  political  demon- 
strations, the  men  who  can  harangue  rather 
than  preach,  the  men  who  are  willing  to  be  the 
leaders  in  the  political  movements  and  lieuten- 
ants of  the  political  chiefs — these  are  the  men 
to  whom  the  Churches  as  a  whole  give  ear. 
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It  is  not  from  the  standpoint  of  temporal 
success  for  some  and  temporal  failure  for 
others  that  these  things  matter.  But  from 
a  higher  standpoint  they  matter  supremely. 
Where  religious  fervour  wins  its  thousands 
(but  where  does  it  do  so  ?)  political  fervour  wins 
its  ten  thousands  ;  and  the  ordained  politician 
is  the  most  prominent  figure  in  the  Noncon- 
formist ministry  of  the  day.  For  him,  the 
topmost  place  and  the  largest  reverence ; 
while  for  him  (oh  !  the  bitter  irony  of  it  once 
more  !)  who,  following  the  apostolic  example 
and  sharing  the  apostolic  zeal,  knows  nothing 
among  men  save  Jesus  Christ  and  Him  cru- 
cified, for  him  the  obscurity  penetrated  by 
God's  eye  alone — or  the  obscurity  which,  if  it 
be  penetrated  by  man  at  all,  is  penetrated 
by  man  only  for  a  moment,  and  then  only 
by  man's  contemptuous  sneer. 

On  the  non-political  church-member,  then, 
and  on  the  non-political  minister,  the  political 
absorption  of  modern  Nonconformity  brings 
disabilities  and  disadvantages  that  may  well 
be  described  as  nothing  less  than  acute.  And 
at  many  other  points  the  same  thing  holds 
good.  Did  one  reckon  the  minor  disadvan- 
tages (if  in  comparison  with  the  greatest 
disadvantage  of  aU,  presently  to  be  spoken  of, 
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they  may  be  so  called)  which  Nonconformity 
brings  upon  itself  by  its  identification  with 
a  particular  set  of  political  aims  and  with  one 
particular  party  in  the  State,  the  total  would 
not  be  small.  It  is  beyond  doubt  that  Non- 
conformity is  producing  a  sense  of  friction  at 
many  points  of  its  own  organism,  as  it  were 
rubbing  sore  places  not  a  few,  by  its  incessant 
application  of  the  political  spur.  And  such 
things  as  these,  minor  as  from  one  point  of 
view  they  may  be,  are  worth  at  least  a  little 
thought. 

(2) 

But  the  greatest  and  saddest  loss  is,  as  was 
previously  said,  the  loss  of  distinctly  spiritual 
power.  Nonconformity  is  not,  it  must  be 
confessed,  in  the  way  of  making  saints.  That 
is  a  secret  which  it  has  somehow  lost.  Its 
whole  atmosphere  is  not  the  atmosphere 
wherein  sainthood  grows.  One  does  not  feel, 
as  one  enters  into  its  temples,  that  here  is  a 
spot  consecrated  to  the  vision  of  God,  a  spot 
fenced  round  from  the  intrusion  of  all  influ- 
ences save  those  that  come  out  of  the  infinite 
Hohness  for  the  making  holy  of  men.  Some- 
how one  feels  more  and  more  that  even  the 
distinctly  religious  utterances  to  which  one 
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listens  are  merely  an  interlude ;  and  the 
religious  utterances  themselves,  as  an  inevit- 
able consequence,  ring  with  something  of 
hoUowness  upon  the  ear.  One  attends  to 
them  with  a  constantly  haunting  remembrance 
of  those  other  utterances  which  went  before, 
and  with  an  expectation  that  at  any  moment 
those  other  utterances,  or  their  like,  may  break 
out  again.  It  is,  indeed,  not  far  short  of  a 
satire  on  the  present  condition  of  Noncon- 
formist worship  that  all  through  the  spiritual 
persuasions  addressed  to  one  during  the  hours 
of  worship  one  is  saying  to  oneself,  "  This  is 
after  all  not  the  main  thing.  This  is  almost 
by  the  way."  One  is  conscious  of  something 
artificial.  The  note  is  forced.  Nonconformity 
turns  only  with  something  of  effort — and 
with  an  effort  it  cannot  help  betraying  in 
measure  to  any  soul  of  real  sensitiveness — to 
directly  spiritual  ministries.  It  is  not  with 
these — and  one  recognises  the  fact  even  while 
Nonconformist  services  are  endeavouring  to 
■embody  them  and  give  them  force — that 
Nonconformity  is  most  at  home.  There  no 
longer  come  upon  us,  as  we  take  our  place  in 
the  sanctuaries  which  were  the  Holy  of  Holies 
to  our  fathers,  those  tides  of  eternal  life  and 
strength,  those  rushing  mighty  winds  of  the 
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Spirit  of  God,  which  in  the  older  times  had 
free  course  there.  The  spiritual  temperature 
has  gone  down  by  many  degrees.  The  forces 
that  make  saintliness  are  not  at  work — only 
pale  simulacra  of  them.  The  Hand  that  used 
to  be  stretched  forth  mightily  from  behind 
the  veil  for  the  moulding  of  men  is  stretched 
forth  only  occasionally  now,  and  only  with 
enfeebled  power.  The  holy  magic  which  used 
to  abolish  the  bounds  of  the  visible  and  throw 
open  the  heavens  to  the  inner  view — which 
used  to  make  one  hear,  through  the  preacher's 
voice,  things  not  lawful  for  man  to  utter — 
weaves  its  spell  no  more.  For  those  who  are 
empty  of  spiritual  aspiration  there  is  little 
or  nothing  that  could  serve  to  waken  it  :  for 
those  whose  spiritual  aspiration  is  kindled 
there  is  little  or  nothing  whereby  spiritual 
aspiration  may  be  fed.  There  is  no  positive 
ennobling  force,  no  positive  greatening  influ- 
ence, nothing  that  can  cleanse  the  soul  of 
dross  and,  having  first  made  it  say,  "  I  abhor 
myself  and  repent  in  dust  and  ashes,"  and 
brought  it  to  its  knees  with  the  passionate 
cry,  "  Who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of 
this  death  ?  "  can  then,  through  over-flooding 
baptisms  of  goodness,  cause  it  to  sing  its 
paean   of  triumph,    "  I   thank   God   through 
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Jesus  Christ  our  Lord."  All  these  experiences 
are  out  of  Nonconformity's  line.  They  who 
have  never  longed  for  them  are  not  made  to 
long  for  them  :  they  who  long  are  sent  empty 
away.  With  the  heavenly  things  which  it 
still  seeks  to  handle  Nonconformity  has 
mixed  so  much  earthly  alloy  that  the  heavenly 
things  are  largely  ineffective  for  their  proper 
end.  The  traces  of  a  merely  secular  traffic 
seem  to  confront  one's  eyes — the  shadow  of  it 
seems  to  fall  upon  the  altars — even  in  the  very 
house  of  prayer.  And  all  this  means  that  saint - 
hness,  since  the  forces  which  ought  to  call  it 
into  being  are  hindered,  as  if  by  invisible  hands, 
from  doing  their  perfect  work,  tarries  far  away. 
All  this,  it  is  conceded,  is  not  a  matter 
susceptible  of  direct  proof  in  the  ordinary  and 
strict  sense.  It  is  a  matter  of  the  soul's 
experience,  of  "  atmosphere."  But  it  is  none 
the  less  true.  Whoso  denies  it  must  be  left 
with  his  denial — only  showing  by  his  very 
denial  how  his  soul's  sensitiveness  is  impaired. 
And  yet,  incapable  of  strict  proof  as  is  the 
statement  that  Nonconformity  has  lost  or  is 
losing  the  whole  atmosphere  of  sainthood  and 
the  power  of  making  saints,  dispassionate 
observation  surely  accumulates  many  details 
of  evidence  (many   of  them   perhaps   small 
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in  themselves,  but  all  together  startling  in 
their  cumulative  effect)  which  point  markedly 
that  way.  What  is  the  dominant  impression, 
as  to  character,  moral  substance,  essential 
quality,  that  the  majority  of  our  men  and 
women  make  upon  one  another  or  upon  the 
outside  world  ?  Not  the  impression  of  men 
and  women  who  have  met  God  face  to  face, 
and  who  bear  about  with  them  the  awe  and 
wonder  and  spiritual  impulse  which  came 
upon  them  at  the  moment  of  the  meeting, 
and  whose  whole  life  is  transformed  thereby. 
There  is  not  very  much  to  differentiate  us 
from  all  the  rest.  We  are  fair  average  men 
and  women  ;  but  the  shadow  of  eternity  is 
not  upon  us.  All  the  high  religious  exper- 
iences of  our  fathers  fail  to  be  repeated  in  our 
moral  and  spiritual  history.  We  actually 
speak  of  them  with  some  touch  of  supercilious- 
ness, forgetting  that  even  if  the  language  in 
which  our  fathers  spoke  of  them  be  antiquated 
for  our  ears,  the  experiences  themselves  ought 
to  be  as  changeless  as  the  God  Who  is  their 
source.  We  do  not  reveal,  in  "  walk  and 
conversation,"  to  use  the  apostolic  phrase,  in 
bearing  and  carriage,  any  acquired  citizenship 
in  higher  realms.  We  can  sit  down  among  all 
the  interests  and  behaviours  and  instruments 
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of  the  common  world,  and  be  very  much  at 
home.  Here  and  there  we  may  draw  back 
when  things  are  going  a  Httle  too  far  or  too 
fast  for  us — but  that  is  all.  And  we  are  in 
the  midst  of  all  these  interests  and  behaviours 
and  instruments  of  the  common  world,  not  as 
having  learnt  some  superior  secret  for  their 
use,  but  as  using  them  and  adopting  them  all 
in  the  ways  and  upon  the  lines  which  the 
common  world  finds  enough.  About  us — the 
conventional  products  and  representatives  of 
modern  Nonconformity — there  is  nothing 
morally  or  spiritually  great,  nothing  that 
compels  an  instant  remembrance  of  God  or 
heaven.  We  are  pretty  much  of  the  earth, 
earthy.  One  does  not  wish  for  "  other- 
worldliness  "  in  the  usual  acceptation  of  the 
term.  But  one  does  wish  for  some  sign  that 
life,  Uved  out  upon  this  world,  has  its  initiative 
in  another,  holds  itself  accountable  to  another, 
is  essentially  native  to  another.  And  the 
sign  does  not  come.  From  our  modern  Non- 
conformist life  moral  and  spiritual  passion  is 
gone.  We  run  to  and  fro,  and  are  busy  about 
many  things — about  many  things  which, 
because  they  are  right  enough  in  themselves, 
we  take  as  sufficient  substitutes  for  saintliness. 
But  saintliness  is  not  here. 
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Even  from  our  enemies  we  may  learn  some- 
thing as  to  what  we  are — as  to  the  impression 
we  make  upon  the  world  and  upon  the  mass 
of  men.  They  may  not  say  the  truth,  or  all 
the  truth :  they  may  exaggerate  the  truth. 
Prejudice  may  lead  them  astray.  They  may 
wilfully  shut  their  eyes  to  much  which  a  fair 
diagnosis  would  take  into  the  account.  But 
it  is  not  superfluous  for  us  to  ask  what  in  us, 
or  what  lack  in  us,  has  moved  them  to  the 
suppression  or  exaggeration  or  distortion  of 
the  truth.  Here  is  an  extract  from  a  new 
journal  which  has  just  made  its  first  appear- 
ance, ^  and  the  first  article  in  which  is  called 
"  The  Nonconformist  Peril."  It  is,  perhaps, 
specially  fitting  to  allude  to  it  here,  inasmuch 
as  the  article  deals  with  that  political  ten- 
dency of  Nonconformity  which  is  the  topic 
of  this  book.  The  writer  of  the  article  draws 
a  not  very  attractive  portrait  of  the  Noncon- 
formist of  the  day.  He  says,  "  That  '  blessed 
word.  Compulsion '  (to  others,  of  course), 
which  John  Morley  used  to  extol  of  old  to 
admiring  Radicals  when  they  were  yet  thirst- 
ing for  their  prey,  in  the  extra-ministerial 
desert,-  still  as  ever  strikes  the  key-note  of 
Nonconformity.     They  cannot  do  without  it. 

^  The  Englishman. 
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Possession  has  no  joys  for  them  if  they  are 
unable  to  exclude  others  from  a  share. 
Liberty  with  them  is  the  hberty  to  annoy  their 
fellow-countrymen.  And  what  more  natural  ? 
Are  not  they  the  saints,  the  chosen  people  to 
whom  the  Lord  will  give  in  His  own  time  the 
land  and  the  fatness  thereof  ?  "  And  there 
is  more  in  similar  strain.  Of  course  it  is 
caricature,  and  ill-natured  caricature  at  that. 
It  is  not  true.  But  there  is  just  enough  truth 
in  it  to  make  it  sting.  For  this  is  the  question 
which  at  once  arises — what  has  Noncon- 
formity done,  what  revelation  of  itself  and  of 
its  own  nature  has  Nonconformity  given,  that 
such  caricature  should  be  possible  ?  It  is 
easy  enough  to  reply  that  foes  wiU  say  any- 
thing. But  that  does  not  meet  the  point. 
Even  foes  do  not  find  fault  at  random  and  say 
whatever  chances  to  come  uppermost.  And 
the  particular  charges  which  in  this  utterance, 
and  in  other  similar  utterances,  are  levelled 
against  Nonconformity,  are  not  the  charges 
which  would  be  levelled  against  it  if  it  had 
been  saintliness,  goodness,  that  excited  its 
opponent's  wrath.  That  is  the  crucial  point. 
They  are  charges  which  could  only  even  make 
some  pretence  of  maintaining  their  ground 
(to  put  it   at  the  lowest)  in  presence  of  a 
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Nonconformity  distinguished  for  something 
else  than  a  passionate  devotion  to  spiritual 
things.  All  this  that  is  said  may  be  little  else 
than  parody,  but  even  parody  must  bear  some 
likeness  to  the  original  thing.  It  is  not  thus 
that  saints  would  be  spoken  of.  They  might 
be  spoken  of  in  equally  embittered  fashion,  or 
in  worse — but  not  thus.  And  even  from  our 
enemies  we  may  get  some  inkling  of  the 
impression  we  are  making  upon  the  observers 
of  the  world,  and  learn  that  it  is  not  as  men 
and  women  devoted  to  goodness  we  are 
leaving  our  mark.  Nonconformity  has  lost, 
or  is  losing,  the  spiritual  distinctiveness  which 
its  adherents  ought  to  possess.  We  are 
probably  remarkable  enough,  outstanding 
enough.  But  we  are  not  remarkable  for  the 
quality  for  which  we  should  be  remarkable  : 
our  outstanding  characteristics  are  not  those 
that  ought  to  catch  the  eye.  In  our  sanctua- 
ries the  forces  that  make  saints  are  not  found. 
It  is  not  as  saints — either  in  reality  or  aspira- 
tion— that  the  world  sees  us.  For  the  pro- 
ducing of  sainthood  Nonconformity  has  some- 
how forfeited  its  power.  It  cannot  kindle, 
nor  satisfy,  the  spiritual  passion  which  it 
ought  to  hold  for  the  supreme  thing  in  all  the 
world. 
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(3) 
To  the  writer,  at  any  rate,  there  is  nothing 
strange  in  this.  That  Nonconformity  should 
be  out  of  touch  with  the  eternal  realities 
whereto  it  is  supposed  to  bear  witness  appears 
to  him  to  be  only  in  the  nature  of  things, 
when  Nonconformity's  devotion  to  other 
concerns  is  remembered — the  fevered  energy 
with  which  it  flings  itself  into  the  political 
sphere,  the  ardour  with  which  it  goes  out  to 
rub  shoulders  against  the  jostling  interests 
of  the  common  day.  Nonconformity  cannot 
spend  its  strength  upon  one  set  of  ideals  and 
at  the  same  time  be  the  perfectly-consecrated 
servant  and  instrument  of  another.  Political 
Nonconformity  has  not  enough  leisure  from 
itself,  not  enough  time  for  retreat  into  the 
spiritual  high  places,  not  enough  power 
remaining  really  to  withdraw  itself  thither, 
even  if  it  had  the  time,  to  become  spiritually 
great.  It  is  quite  true,  of  course,  that  even 
on  the  busiest  fields  the  still  small  voices  of 
heaven  may  be  heard,  and  the  angels  who  visit 
human  lives  to  touch  them  to  finer  issues  may 
do  something  of  their  work.  But  this,  true 
enough  as  a  general  principle,  holds  good  only 
for  those  who,  in  addition  to  keeping  some 
opportunity  open  for  the  entrance  of  spiritual 
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powers  amid  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day 
(at  least  some  wiUingness  of  mood  that 
spiritual  powers  may  enter)  make  for  them- 
selves some  occasional,  ay,  some  frequent, 
broader  spaces  of  retirement,  some  hours 
when,  with  locked  doors  and  concentrated 
care,  spiritual  culture  absorbs  the  strength 
and  earnestness  of  the  entire  man.  And  of 
organised  Nonconformity  as  a  whole  the  same 
thing  may  be  said.  It  finds — must  inevitably 
find — that  its  political  calls,  demanding  all 
or  nothing,  leave  it  scarce  any  chance  to 
pursue  spiritual  aims  on  that  large  scale  and 
with  that  exclusive  devotion  which  any 
successful  pursuit  of  spiritual  aims  demands. 
And  its  strength,  wasted  as  it  were  in  riotous 
political  living,  serves  it  no  more  even  when 
an  occasional  opportunity  arrives.  Noncon- 
formity finds  how,  in  another  sense  than  the 
original  one,  the  saying  holds  good  that  no 
man  can  serve  two  masters.  With  its  political 
devotion,  it  can  lay  up  no  such  reserve  of 
spiritual  power  as  shall  suffice  for  the  creation 
of  sainthood.  Political  Nonconformity  lives, 
as  it  were,  from  hand  to  mouth  in  a  spiritual 
sense.  Its  entire  spiritual  output  amounts 
merely  to  such  a  quantity  of  religion  as  will 
serve  to  keep  men  and  women  moderately 
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Christian  in  deed  and  perhaps  still  more 
moderately  Christian  in  thought.  It  cannot 
put  heaven  into  the  hearts  of  its  members  ; 
for  that  means  a  large  and  absorbing  and 
protracted  spiritual  culture  ;  and  for  this 
political  Nonconformity  has  neither  time  nor 
strength.  The  connection  between  Noncon- 
formity's political  absorption  and  Noncon- 
formity's loss  of  spiritual  passion  and  spiritual 
power  is,  as  the  present  writer  holds,  a  con- 
nection natural  enough.  The  naturalness  of 
the  connection  is  to  some  extent  demon- 
strated in  the  reverse  way  by  the  fact  that 
some  few  Nonconformist  ministers  of  peculiar 
spiritual  power,  carrying  on  a  ministry  of 
peculiar  spiritual  intensity,  are  men  who  take 
comparatively  little  part  in  organised  Noncon- 
formity's political  activities,  and  keep  them- 
selves pre-eminently  upon  the  distinctly 
spiritual  line.^  On  the  other  hand,  it  must 
be  said  that  among  the  militant  ministerial 
leaders  of  the  Nonconformist  Churches  there 
are  hardly  any  (and  this  is  said  with  full 
recognition  of  the  many  admirable  qualities 
they  show)  who  could  be  declared  to  excel 
in  spiritual  vision  or  to  bear  those  signs 
which  mark  out  the  saints  of  every  age.  The 
1  See  Note  I. 
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facts  do  but  illustrate  the  doctrine  that  you 
cannot  do  two  things  of  any  magnitude  at 
the  same  time  and  do  both  of  them  well. 
You  strike  upon  the  limits  of  capacity  and 
opportunity  too  soon.  Political  Noncon- 
formity strikes  upon  its  limits  of  capacity  and 
opportunity  too  soon  to  have  any  chance  of 
making  saints.  It  cannot,  let  it  be  repeated, 
spend  its  strength  and  time  upon  one  set  of 
ideals  and  be  simultaneously  and  with  the  same 
strength  the  perfectly-consecrated  servant 
and  instrument  of  another.  Well,  it  has 
made  its  saddening  choice.  And  behind  the 
Nonconformity  of  our  day  one  seems  to  discern 
the  spiritual  ideals  for  whose  sake  it  came  into 
existence  standing  bereft  of  their  witness, 
unable  to  make  their  legitimate  and  effective 
appeal  because  their  messenger  runs  the 
errands  of  other  lords — giving  to  its  first 
masters  a  moment's  service  now  and  then,  but 
rendering  even  that  almost  valueless  because 
its  whole  manner  and  tone  and  look  are  those 
of  the  lower  service  rather  than  those  of  the 
higher.  Nonconformity  has  made  its  sad- 
dening choice.  But  it  pays  heavily,  on  any 
system  of  right  reckoning,  for  its  political 
success.  For  its  power  of  making  saints  must 
go — and  is  gone. 
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It  is  undoubtedly  the  case,  of  course,  that 
pohtical  absorption  and  loss  of  spiritual 
passion  act  and  react  the  one  upon  the  other  ; 
and  if  anyone  chooses  to  assert  that  Non- 
conformity became  political  because  it  lost  its 
spiritual  passion,  instead  of  putting  it  that 
Nonconformity  lost  its  spiritual  passion  be- 
cause it  became  political,  it  is  not  worth  while 
to  debate  the  point.  Loss  of  spiritual  power 
may  be  either  the  cause  or  the  consequence  of 
immersion  in  political  activities,  or  it  may  be 
both.  In  either  case,  the  principle  remains 
the  same — that  spiritual  passion  and  political 
absorption  do  not  go  together.  In  so  far  as 
the  historical  survey  over  whose  path  we 
stepped  a  little  time  back  suggests  anything, 
it  suggests  that  political  magnetisms  captured 
Nonconformity  and  became  the  operative 
causes  of  its  spiritual  decline.  It  is  quite 
possible,  however — indeed,  it  is  quite  probable 
— that  something  of  spiritual  decline  had 
previously  set  in,  and  that  this  having  given 
the  political  magnetisms  their  chance,  they, 
capturing  the  degenerating  Nonconformist 
organism,  accentuated  the  spiritual  decline 
which  had  already  begun.  At  the  present, 
at  any  rate,  it  is  certainly  true  that  through 
its  political  absorption  Nonconformity  forfeits 
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spiritual  intensity,  and  that  through  its  loss 
of  spiritaal  intensity  it  is  made  the  more 
ready  to  p^ss  into  yet  deeper  political  absorp- 
tion, and  thas — for  the  greater  sadness  of  the 
whole  thing — Nonconformity  goes  round  and 
round  the  vicious  circle,  never  coming  to,  or 
at  least  never  seeing,  any  open  gate  whereby 
it  might  pass  out  upon  a  fresh  and  more 
hopeful  road.  The  only  hope  lies  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  facts — in  an  earnest  and  sincere 
taking  of  its  spiritual  temperature  on  Non- 
conformity's part,  that  it  may  find  out  how 
its  vision  of  the  eternal  ranges  of  goodness  is 
limited  and  in  some  directions  even  sealed — 
and  thereafter  in  a  waking  (if  the  seemingly 
complex  phrases  may  be  set  down)  of  a  desire 
for  spiritual  desire,  of  a  passion  for  spiritual 
passion,  of  a  quest  for  movement  upon  the 
spiritual  quest.  These  are  the  things  which 
Nonconformity  has  come  to  lack — not  only 
spiritual  aspiration,  but  any  aspiration  after 
spiritual  aspiration — not  only  spiritual  pas- 
sion, but  any  passion  for  spiritual  passion 
— not  only  real  spiritual  questing,  but 
any  quest  for  movement  upon  the  spiritual 
quest.  It  must,  for  a  beginning  of  better 
things,  wish  for  a  desire  after  the  better 
things.     Political  passion  and  lack  of  spiritual 
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passion  act  and  react  the  one  upon  the  other. 
And  it  is  by  longing  first  of  all  for  a  resurrec- 
tion of  spiritual  passion  from  its  grave  that 
Nonconformity  must  find  its  escape  from  that 
vicious  circle  in  which  it  is  gripped. 

(4) 

In  this  fading  and  failure  of  Nonconform- 
ity's saintly  strength  lies  the  answer  to  those 
who  say  that,  whatever  the  original  con- 
stitutive idea  and  ideal  of  Nonconformity 
may  have  been,  its  subsequent  adoption  of 
the  political  method  is  justifiable  on  the 
ground  of  the  changing  necessities  of  changing 
times.  This  adoption  has  been,  it  is  said,  a 
needed  development,  and  must  not  be  con- 
demned simply  because  it  is  something  new. 
Why  should  not  Nonconformity,  like  other 
movements,  add  new  interests  to  the  old  } 
But  if  the  adding  of  the  new  interests  means 
the  surrender  of  the  old — what  then  ?  If  it 
be  not  really  an  adding,  but  an  exchange — 
what  then  ?  If  the  process  be  not  a  growth, 
but  practically  the  dying  of  one  organism  and 
the  creation  of  a  second — what  then  ?  And 
these  are  the  questions  which,  if  there  be  any 
truth  in  what  has  been  said,  Nonconformity 
must  face. 
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False  ideas  of  progress  are  often  at  the 
bottom  of  the  attempted  justifications  of 
certain  changes — and  because  the  underlying 
idea  of  progress  is  false,  the  justification  is 
flawed,  and  the  change  turns  out  to  have  but 
forged  credentials  after  all.  And  the  par- 
ticular fallacy  which  lies  underneath  a  good 
many  instances  is  this.  Too  frequently  mere 
change  is  taken  to  be  necessarily  a  change 
for  the  better  ;  and  it  is  assumed  that  to  do 
something  different  from  what  was  done  a 
decade  or  a  century  ago  must  be  to  do  some- 
thing better  than  what  was  done  a  decade 
or  a  century  ago.  Because  Nonconformity 
has  entered  upon  "  fresh  fields  and  pastures 
new  "  it  must  be  progressive.  Because  it  has 
moved  and  is  moving,  it  must  be  going  for- 
ward on  the  straight  road.  This  political 
activity  in  which  it  engages  is  a  *'  develop- 
ment " — magic  word  ! — suited  to  the  times 
and  called  for  by  the  advancing  condition  of 
the  world.  It  may  be  or  it  may  not  be  ;  but 
at  any  rate  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  it  is. 
A  change  is  not  progress  unless  it  be  a  change 
making  for  the  better  realisation  of  an  un- 
changing ideal.  And  a  change  which  involves 
a  change  of  ideal — whether  or  no  it  be  defen- 
sible on  other  grounds — cannot  be  justified  by 
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merely  calling  it  an  addition  to  or  a  develop- 
ment of  what  went  before.  It  can  only  be 
justified  by  boldly  and  convincingly  proving 
that  the  early  ideal  was  wrong.  Noncon- 
formity has  changed  its  ideal — works  for  it 
and  realises  it  no  more.  Is  it  prepared  to  say 
that  its  early  ideal  was  wrong  ? 

Thus  far  the  writer  had  reached  when  he 
chanced,  in  his  reading  of  Mr.  Gilbert  K. 
Chesterton's  new  book,  ^  to  come  upon  the 
chapter  in  which  Mr.  Chesterton  speaks  about 
the  mistaken  ideas  of  progress  which  run  riot 
through  the  age.  It  is,  of  course,  not  at  all 
with  the  relations  between  Nonconformity 
and  politics  that  Mr.  Chesterton  deals  ;  but 
what  he  says  is  capable  of  application  in  many 
fields.  Mr.  Chesterton  is  fanciful.  But  un- 
derneath his  fancifulness  there  is,  at  any  rate 
on  this  particular  point,  a  truth  which  greatly 
needs  to  be  driven  home.  That  the  words 
evolution  and  progress  often  become  mis- 
leading he  asserts  in  most  forcible  fashion. 
■"  We  need  not  debate  about  the  mere  words 
evolution  or  progress  :  personally  I  prefer  to 
call  it  reform.  For  reform  implies  form. 
It  implies  that  we  are  trying  to  shape  the 
world  into  a  particular  image  ;    to  make  it 

^  Orthodoxy. 
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something  that  we  see  already  in  our  minds. 
Evolution  is  a  metaphor  from  mere  automatic 
unrolling.  Progress  is  a  metaphor  from 
merely  walking  along  a  road — very  likely  the 
wrong  road.  But  reform  is  a  metaphor  for 
reasonable  and  determined  men  ;  it  means 
that  we  see  a  certain  thing  out  of  shape  and 
we  mean  to  put  it  into  shape.  And  we  know 
what  shape. 

"  Now  here  comes  in  the  whole  collapse  and 
huge  blunder  of  our  age.  We  have  mixed  up 
two  different  things,  two  opposite  things. 
Progress  should  mean  that  we  are  always 
changing  the  world  to  suit  the  vision.  Pro- 
gress does  mean  (just  now)  that  we  are 
always  changing  the  vision.  .  .  .  Progress 
should  mean  that  we  are  always  walking 
towards  the  New  Jerusalem.  It  does  mean 
that  the  New  Jerusalem  is  always  walking 
away  from  us.  We  are  not  altering  the  real 
to  suit  the  ideal.  We  are  altering  the  ideal  : 
it  is  easier."  1  That  is  precisely  what  Non- 
conformity is  doing  when  it  abandons  itself  to 
political  propaganda  and  makes  political 
activity  its  first  concern.  It  is  not  (if  it  be 
no  longer  making  saints)  developing  towards 
a  larger  fulfilment  of  its  first  ideals.     It  has 

1  Pp.  192,  193. 
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(if  it  be  no  longer  making  saints)  changed  its 
first  ideals  for  something  else.  It  cannot 
justify  itself  (if  it  be  no  longer  making  saints) 
by  saying  that  it  has  only  given  its  latent 
possibilities  freer  scope.  And  that  its 
spiritual  power  is  going  or  gone  is  the  sufficient 
reply  to  those  who  say  that  Nonconformity 
has  reached  its  present  political  stage  through 
a  process  of  necessary  and  natural  growth. 
It  has  altered  its  ideal. 

One  man  at  least  was  keen-sighted  enough 
to  discern  what  would  come.  Years  ago  the 
late  Dr.  Dale  of  Birmingham — magnum  atque 
mirabile  nomen — himself,  as  an  indi\'idual 
citizen,  a  politician  of  ardent  type,  held 
aloof  from  the  movement  for  the  estabhsh- 
ment  of  Free  Church  Councils  because  he 
distrusted  the  political  absorption  which,  as 
he  foresaw,  would  ensue,  and  the  loss  of 
spiritual  power  which  that  political  absorp- 
tion would  involve.  ^  Nonconformity  was 
heedless  of  his  prophecy,  and  went  on  its  way 
— only  to  fulfil  the  prophecy  which  it  had 
despised.     It  makes  no  saints. 

(5) 

What  has  been  said  on  this  point  of  drugged 
^  See  Note  J. 
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spiritual  passion  and  dying  spiritual  power 
should  be  enough  to  show  how  heavy  a  pay- 
ment Nonconformity  is  being  called  upon  to 
make  (and  this  by  the  inevitable  law  of  things) 
for  its  intrusion  into  the  political  field.  Even 
if  nothing  else  were  to  be  adduced,  this  alone 
might  well  give  Nonconformity  pause.  One 
or  two  of  the  minor  disadvantages  of  Non- 
conformity's political  concentration  it  seemed, 
however,  worth  while  to  touch  upon  at  the 
beginning  of  the  chapter  ;  and  this  was  done. 
And  yet  one  other  disadvantage — minor, 
indeed,  compared  with  that  supreme  dis- 
advantage of  having  no  force  for  the  making 
of  saintliness,  but  still  intrinsically  important 
enough — may  now  be  touched  upon  before  the 
chapter  ends. 

It  appears  to  the  writer  that,  whenever 
theological  controversies  arise,  as  they  period- 
ically do — whether  within  the  Nonconformist 
bodies  themselves  or  between  Nonconformist 
bodies  and  the  outside  world  makes  no 
difference — the  theologians  are  hampered  in 
their  dealing  with  the  matter  by  the  fact  that 
the  creeds  to  be  attacked  or  defended  are  out 
of  relation  to  what  is  now  the  main  line  of 
action  and  production  for  Nonconformity  as 
a  whole.     "  For  Nonconformity  as  a  whole," 
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is  said  advisedly ;  for  it  is,  of  course,  specially 
with  regard  to  Nonconformity  that  the  sub- 
ject is  touched  upon  here.  The  political 
absorption  of  Nonconformity  makes  it  impos- 
sible for  Nonconformity  to  deal  adequately 
with  intellectual  and  doctrinal  questions  as 
they  present  themselves  ;  for  these  questions, 
though  very  intimately  related  to  the  pro- 
cesses whereby  saints  are  made,  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  political  activities  to 
which  the  Churches  are  so  largely  given. 

What  is  meant  is  that  Nonconformity  fails 
to  see  the  true  point  of  impact  of  theological 
problems,  fails  to  see  in  what  direction  their 
vital  importance  is  to  be  sought  for,  fails  to 
see  in  what  way  this  or  that  solution  teUs  for 
evil  or  for  good,  and  consequently  fails  to 
attack  them  in  the  right  method  or  to  bring 
controversy  about  them  to  a  successful  con- 
clusion, because  the  only  process  for  which 
the  problems  do  really  matter — the  process 
of  producing  men  and  women  established  in 
goodness — is  a  process  for  which  Nonconform- 
ity has  ceased  predominantly  to  care,  and  a 
process  which  it  is  no  longer  Nonconformity's 
chief  business  to  assist.  Nonconformity  is 
first  and  foremost  a  political  force — but  to 
a  political  force  belief  is  a  mere  arbitrary 
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"  extra."  And  a  political  force,  brought 
upon  the  field  of  doctrinal  discussion,  \vill 
scarcely  know  why  it  has  been  brought  there, 
what  cause  it  is  expected  to  serve,  or  by  what 
method  the  discussion  had  best  be  carried  on. 
In  theological  discussion,  therefore.  Noncon- 
formity is  groping  in  the  dark.  Its  very 
defence  of  its  articles  of  belief  is  beside  the 
mark,  and  becomes  not  much  more  than  a 
random  exercise  of  dialectical  skill,  no 
particular  reason  being  apparent  why  the 
exercise  should  be  undertaken  at  all. 

If  one  wishes  for  an  example,  the  recent 
"  new  theology  "  controversy  furnishes  one 
ready  to  hand.  From  both  sides  that  con- 
troversy was  carried  on  as  though  all  the 
points  at  issue  were  simply  intellectual ;  and 
the  upholders  of  the  non-traditional  views 
could  always  score  by  insisting  that  intellec- 
tual correctness  was  not  of  the  essence  of 
religion,  and  that  any  special  emphasising  of 
the  currently-accepted  beliefs  or  of  their 
importance  was  in  consequence  uncharitable 
and  wrong.  The  general  contention  that 
intellectual  correctness  is  not  of  the  essence 
of  religion  is,  of  course,  quite  unanswerable  ; 
and,  feeling  this,  the  upholders  of  the  less 
"  advanced "    beliefs   found   themselves   put 
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at  a  disadvantage,  though  not  knowing  why. 
They  were  compelled,  in  the  name  of  "  sweet 
reasonableness,"  to  admit  that  mistakes  in 
creed  could  put  no  man  outside  the  bounds  of 
true  Christianity ;  and  yet  they  felt  that 
somehow  undue  advantage  was  being  taken 
of  that  admission  when  the  more  pronounc- 
edly advanced  ideas  were  declared  to  be 
without  effect  upon  the  genuineness  or  non- 
genuineness  of  Christian  experience  and  of 
religious  life.  Had  it  been  Nonconformity's 
habit  to  concentrate  upon  the  making  of 
saints,  upon  the  setting  of  its  members  and 
adherents  beneath  the  living  spiritual  forces 
whereby  saintliness  is  made,  the  issue  at  any 
rate  would  have  been  cleared.  And  this 
would  have  been  an  immeasurable  gain. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  anything  like  a 
theological  discussion,  but  one  instance  at 
least  may  be  given.  The  problem  as  to  the 
nature  of  Christ,  as  to  the  quality  of  Kis 
divineness,  as  to  the  degree  in  which  that 
divineness  is  like  to  or  different  from  ours, 
was  perhaps  the  central  problem  in  the  con- 
troversy just  alluded  to — as,  indeed,  it  is  and 
must  be  the  central  problem  in  all  religious 
belief  through  all  time.  And  in  regard  to 
this  problem,  as  in  regard  to  the  rest,  it  was 
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constantly    said,    "  What    matter    how   you 
formulate  your  view  ?     You  can  live  in  the 
spirit  of  Christ,  copy  His  example,  follow  in 
His  steps,  and  so  get  all  the  spiritual  benefit 
and  inspiration  He  has  to  impart,  whether  you 
hold  Him  to  be  the  Son  of  God  in  the  old 
sense  or  the  new\   It  is,  at  any  rate,  as  a  simply 
intellectual  question  that  the  matter  ought  to 
be   discussed."     And   the   upholders   of   the 
older  view  had  no  adequate  reply,  while  feeling 
more  or  less  vaguely  all  the  time   that  to 
discuss  the  question  as  a  simply  intellectual 
matter  was  somehow  or  other  to  miss  the 
point.     Had  they  been  concerned  for  saintli- 
ness,  and  for  the  forces  that  make  for  saint- 
liness,   they  would  have   perceived   at   once 
that  the  spiritual  force  issuing  out  of  a  Christ 
who  was  Son  of  God  in  the  older  sense — from 
a  Christ  Who  had  the  very  life  of  God  within 
Him  for  impartation  to  man — was  entirely 
different  from  the  spiritual  force  issuing  out 
of  a  Christ  who  was  Son  of  God  in  the  new. 
The  former  can  actually  give  the  holy  life  of 
God  Himself  to  man.     The  latter  can  stir  and 
inspire  men  to  seek  it.     The  difference  is  at 
once  seen  to  be  incalculable.     And,  had  this 
been  discerned,  the  reply  to  the  constantly 
repeated  contention  that  correctness  of  creed 
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was  not  of  the  essence  of  religion  would 
immediately  have  gone  forth,  "  Yes,  but  a 
difference  of  creed  on  this  point  means  a 
difference  in  practical  spiritual  culture  and 
a  difference  in  the  forces  available  for  it. 
The  change  of  creed,  whether  necessary  or  not 
in  the  interests  of  truth,  is  more  than  a  change 
of  creed,  and  must  not  be  dealt  with  as  if  it 
were  a  change  of  creed  alone.  In  the  interests 
of  that  goodness,  that  saintliness,  for  which 
as  religious  bodies  we  stand,  the  bearing  of 
the  change  on  goodness,  on  saintliness,  must 
be  made  clear."  However  the  fortunes  of 
the  controversy  might  afterwards  have  gone, 
and  to  whatever  conclusion  the  controversy 
might  at  length  have  been  brought,  it  would 
have  been  with  an  apprehension  of  the  real 
issues  involved  that  the  controversy  was  car- 
ried on.  And  how  far  this  apprehension 
would  have  influenced  the  direction  of  argu- 
ment, the  intellectual  value  of  many  consider- 
ations— how  far  it  would  have  changed  the 
emphasis  and  accent  of  the  whole  thing — it  is 
easy  to  imagine.  But  the  combatants  on 
both  sides  of  this  Nonconformist  argument- 
ative fight  had  too  long  turned  their  gaze 
away  from  saintliness  as  the  chief  thing 
for  which  Nonconformity  exists.     And,  in  so 
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far  as  any  relation  between  the  disputed 
topics  and  those  pohtical  objects  on  which 
Nonconformity  had  come  to  concentrate — 
in  so  far  as  any  relation  between  these 
was  concerned — the  doctrinal  problems  of 
theology  were  of  course  quite  off  the  line. 
Relation  there  was  none.  The  problems, 
therefore,  could  only  be  discussed  as  matters 
of  intellectual  speculation,  for,  from  Non- 
conformity's acquired  standpoint,  they  were 
nothing  more.  The  disputants  on  the  more 
"  advanced "  side  insisted  that  correctness 
of  creed  was  not  vital  religion,  perceiving  that 
this  undeniable  assertion  gave  them  a  mighty 
leverage  for  their  views,  and  not  perceiving 
that  something  more  than  correctness  of  creed 
was  involved.  The  disputants  on  the  more 
"  conservative  "  side,  even  while  yielding  the 
inevitable  assent  to  their  opponents'  funda- 
mental assertion,  had  an  uneasy  feeling  that 
the  assertion  did  not  exhaust  the  case — 
and  yet  did  not  see  where  the  irrelevance 
lay.  Their  political  absorption  held  their 
eyes.  And  the  whole  controversy  thus  left 
untouched  the  most  vital  point  of  all. 

So  much  it  seemed  worth  while  to  say,  even 
at  the  risk  of  turning  for  a  little  time  into 
rather    markedly    theological     fields    where 
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probably  the  average  reader  does  not  much 
care  to  be  led.  It  is  worth  pointing  out  that 
the  defence  of  the  faith  is  a  poor  and  random 
affair,  and  must  be  so,  in  the  hands  of  an 
organised  Nonconformity  for  which  the  mak- 
ing of  saints  has  ceased  to  be  the  primary 
concern.  Such  a  Nonconformity,  when  it 
attempts  faith's  defence,  is  groping  in  the 
dark.  It  fights  without  any  vivid  realisation 
of  what  it  is  fighting  for  :  it  cannot  see  its 
own  flag  through  the  smoke  of  battle.  It  is, 
when  it  goes  forth  into  the  region  of  theological 
discussion,  engaged  upon  a  mere  irrelevance. 
And  it  has  to  take  all  the  disadvantages  which 
necessarily  result.  Those  who  assert  that  the 
matters  in  dispute  are  merely  matters  of 
intellectual  enquiry  and  speculation  choose 
the  ground  ;  and  inasmuch  as  the  ground 
they  choose  appears  the  only  ground  on 
which  the  conflict  can  be  fought,  the  defenders 
of  the  faith  must  perforce  come  upon  it  or 
else  let  the  issue  go  by  default.  The  ground 
on  which  the  conflict  could  be  really  fairly 
and  squarely  fought  out  with  fuU  justice  to 
every  aspect  of  the  questions  concerned,  they 
have  themselves  abandoned  long  ago.  What 
it  comes  to  is  that  Nonconformity  makes  all 
its  theological  discussions  valueless — that  its 
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conducting  of  them  comes  to  be  but  a  beating 
of  the  air — that  it  has  thrown  away  all  its 
best  weapons  and  actually  put  a  sword  into 
the  hands  of  those  who  assail  its  treasured 
faiths — because  it  cares  no  more  (or  does  not 
care  primarily)  for  that  making  of  saints  in 
relation  to  which  the  real  and  ultimate  signifi- 
cance of  all  theological  discussion  is  to  be 
found.  And  this  surely  is  a  serious  item  in 
the  bill  of  costs  which,  for  its  absorption  in 
other  than  spiritual  ideals,  Nonconformity 
has  to  pay. 

(6) 

The  writer  is  conscious  that  a  good  deal  of 
what  has  been  set  down  in  this  chapter  will 
be  found  unpalatable,  not  to  say  actually 
irritating,  by  not  a  few.  He  can  only  say  that 
it  cannot  be  more  unpalatable  or  irritating 
to  anyone  to  read  than  it  has  been  difficult 
to  him  to  write.  There  is  no  joy  in  pointing 
out  to  any  man  or  to  any  organisation  that 
something  counted  as  gold  is  really  dross  ; 
and  inasmuch  as  the  organisation  concerned 
in  this  instance  is  one  to  which  the  writer 
himself  belongs  the  thing  becomes  positive 
pain.  It  is  no  Hght  matter  (apart  from  the 
colour  given  to  a  malicious  charge,  should 
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anyone  care  to  make  it,  of  fouling  one's  own 
nest)  to  fling  any  suspicion  of  failure,  and  of 
failure  blindly  courted,  against  one's  chosen 
religious  association.  It  is  no  light  matter 
to  find  one's  own  hand  writing  "  Ichabod  " 
across  the  portal  of  a  Church  which  has  been 
one's  loved  home  for  long.  Yet  to  cry 
"  Peace,  peace  "  when  there  is  no  peace  would 
be  a  sadder  thing.  And  the  writer,  seeing,  as 
he  thinks  he  sees,  that  Nonconformity,  so  far 
as  spiritual  purposes  and  the  realisation  of 
spiritual  ideals  are  concerned,  is  a  dying  force 
in  the  world  it  could  do  so  much  to  save,  can 
say  no  other  words  than  these  that  have  been 
said.  And  he  would  once  again  ask  that 
they  be  received  in  the  spirit  in  which  they 
have  been  set  down — the  spirit  of  earnest  love 
for  Nonconformity  and  of  a  passionate  desire 
that  it  shall  do  its  perfect  work.  He  has, 
indeed,  written  to  little  purpose  so  far  if  he 
has  not  made  it  clear  that  his  criticism  of 
Nonconformity's  political  devotedness  is  a 
very  different  thing,  very  differently  based 
and  very  differently  inspired,  from  the  criti- 
cism which  is  frequently  levelled  at  political 
Nonconformity  in  the  public  press.  They 
who  gibe  at  Nonconformity  there  do  so 
because  they  hate,  or,  at  any  rate,  despise  it 
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— or  because  they  fear  it,  it  may  be.  And 
they  are,  many  of  them,  even  while  they 
criticise,  glad  that  the  chance  of  criticism  is 
given.  They  rejoice  that  Nonconformity  by 
coming  down  into  the  political  arena,  has  laid 
aside  its  splendour  and  gone  far  to  make  itself 
a  common  thing,  which  common  hands  may 
touch,  and  at  which  common  dust  may  be 
thrown.  They  have  no  impatience  to  see 
Nonconformity's  lost  greatness  brought  back  : 
they  remind  it  of  its  first  high  purposes  and 
of  its  forsaking  of  them,  not  because  they 
wish  to  see  it  take  them  up  afresh,  but  because 
they  want  to  bury  it  so  deep  beneath  the 
contempt  which  falls  upon  faithless  things 
that  it  shall  know  no  resurrection  more.  The 
swiftest  way  to  rob  it  even  of  its  political 
power,  they  fancy  (and  they  may  be  right), 
is  to  point  at  it  the  finger  of  scorn  for  robbing 
itself  of  the  finer  power  it  once  possessed. 
They  make  merry  over  Nonconformity's 
soiling  of  its  robes.  Let  them  say  their  say. 
But  the  present  writer  is  not  of  their  band. 
Rightly  or  wrongly,  he  thinks  that  political 
Nonconformity  has  discrowned  itself ;  and 
he  would  fain  see  it  re-crowned.  Because  he 
would  have  it  honourable  with  the  honour 
put  upon  it  when  it  was  born,  not  of  man  nor 
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of  the  will  of  man,  but  of  God,  is  he  constrained 
to  speak  of  the  dishonour  it  brings  upon  itself 
in  forsaking  the  greater  thing  and  choosing 
the  less.  And  it  is  out  of  passionate  regret 
for  what  Nonconformity  once  was,  out  of 
passionate  desire  that  it  may  be  re-made  in  its 
own  first  glorious  likeness,  that  this  reckoning 
of  its  failures  comes.  Nonconformity,  by  its 
political  absorption,  has  hampered  itself  in 
a  thousand  ways  for  its  spiritual  mission. 
What  can  anyone  who  loves  it  do  but  mourn 
that  it  has  not  known  the  things  which 
belonged  to  its  peace,  and  that  now  they  are 
hid  from  its  eyes  ? 
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THE   ALLEGED   JUSTIFICATIONS 

Political  Nonconformity  attempts  to  justify 
itself  in  various  ways.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, nearly  all  the  alleged  justifications  may 
be  reckoned  as  variations  of  two  which  are 
first  and  chief,  as  re-statements  of  these  two 
from  slightly  different  points  of  view.  The  two 
main  justifications  urged  in  defence  of  Non- 
conformity's identification  with  a  political 
party  and  with  political  work  are,  first,  that 
the  pohcy  of  the  Liberal  party  is  more  in 
accord  than  is  that  of  the  other  parties  with 
the  spirit  and  principles  of  Christianity,  and, 
second,  that  inasmuch  as  Christianity  aimed 
and  aims  at  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  upon  earth,  the  Church  is  positively 
called  into  the  political  field,  since  only 
through  pohtical  action  is  the  kingdom  of 
God  made  to  come.  Even  these  two  defences 
are  at  bottom  one  and  the  same  ;  for  to  say 
that  Christianity  aims  in  its  method  and  spirit 
at  the  establishment  of  God's  kingdom  upon 
earth,  and  to  say  then  that  the  Liberal  policy 
best  embodies  the  method  and  spirit  of 
Christianity,  is  to  say  in  effect  that  the  Liberal 
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policy  makes  for  the  establishment  of  the 
kingdom  of  God.  When  one  takes  a  look 
round  the  political  fields  and  remembers  what 
current  politics  really  are,  one  might  well 
suppose  that  any  theories  which  led  to  this 
latter  conclusion  had  already  suffered  a  reduc- 
tio  ad  ahsurdum  sufficient  to  discredit  it  in  the 
eyes  of  sensible  men.  Since,  however,  the 
theories  persist,  it  is  necessary  to  make  some 
examination  of  each  of  them  in  turn. 

(1) 

The  poHcy  of  the  Liberal  party  is  said  to 
be,  more  than  the  policy  of  other  parties,  in 
harmony  with  the  spirit  and  method  and 
genius  of  Christianity.  The  label  which  the 
party  wears  at  any  rate  gives  colour  to  the 
contention.  The  party  is  "  Liberal  "  ;  and 
Christianity  stands  for  man's  freedom  from 
all  enslaving  bonds.  Liberalism  calls  for 
a  recognition  by  legislative  enactment,  in 
various  degrees,  of  the  brotherhood  of  man, 
of  the  fact  that  every  man  is  his  brother's 
keeper ;  and  Christianity  proclaimed  these 
things  long  before  Liberalism  was  born. 
Liberalism  demands  equality  of  opportunity 
for  all,  the  deliverance  of  the  politically 
oppressed,  the  ending  of  industrial  helplessness 
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and  of  economic  tyrannies,  the  opening 
of  the  poHtical  prison-doors  to  them  that  are 
bound  ;  and  all  these  items  on  its  program.me 
are  closely  akin  to  the  doctrines  of  charity 
and  love  and  mutual  service  which  are  among 
the  commonplaces  of  the  Christian  scheme 
of  life.  Liberalism,  in  short,  apparently  seeks 
to  transfer  to  the  nation's  statute-book  what 
has  long  ago  been  written  in  the  book  of  the 
Christian  law,  and  what  ought  to  be  written 
indelibly  in  the  book  of  the  individual 
Christian's  heart.  Surely  the  contention  that 
the  Liberal  policy  is  most  in  accord  with 
Christianity  is  thus  easily  and  completely 
made  out ! 

The  reasoning  is  specious,  it  must  be 
confessed.  And  yet  it  will  not  hold.  And 
the  first,  though  not  the  strongest,  reply  is 
that  it  is  really  a  begging  of  the  entire 
question.  It  assumes,  obviously,  that  when 
Nonconformity  takes  the  Liberal  policy  to 
be  the  wise  and  timely  manifestation  of  the 
Christian  spirit,  there  can  be  no  mistake  ; 
and  it  assumes,  as  obviously,  that  those  in 
the  other  rank  of  politics — the  rank  which 
does  not  bear  the  Liberal  name — are  not 
possessed  of  the  emancipating  and  generous 
spirit     whereby     Liberalism    claims    to     be 
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inspired,  that  the  vision  of  altruistic  ideals 
does  not  appeal  to  them,  and  that  they,  if 
they  saw  in  their  path  the  man  who  had  fallen 
among  thieves,  would  pass  heedlessly  by  on 
the  other  side.  How  unfounded  the  second 
of  these  assumptions  really  is  was  shown 
before.  The  unfoundedness  of  the  first 
scarcely  needs  showing.  It  by  no  means 
follows  that,  because  a  man  resists  certain 
legislative  enactments  which  point  in  the 
"  Liberal  "  direction,  he  is  himself  illiberal. 
Other  considerations  may  be  determinative 
for  him  than  those  by  which  the  Liberal 
politicians  are  swayed.  He  may  not  think 
the  time  ripe  :  he  may  not  think  that  the 
suggested  expression  of  the  liberal  spirit  is 
really  an  expression  of  it  at  aU  :  he  may  not 
think  that  legislation  is  the  best  way  to  reach 
the  desired  ends  ;  or  he  may  be  governed  by 
a  thousand  ideas  and  emotions  which  prevent 
him,  while  he  is  all  the  time  as  liberal 
in  thought  and  deed  and  intention  as  his 
political  foes,  from  consenting  to  make  the 
"  liberal  "  procedure  (though  he  himself  ap- 
prove and  practise  it)  the  compulsory  law 
of  the  land.  Many  a  man  who  is  thoroughly 
dominated  by  the  Christian  spirit  may  be 
quite    unprepared    to    force    others    into    an 
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obedience  to  its  dictates.  The  question 
whether  I  am  myself  swayed  by  the  Christian 
spirit  is  quite  a  different  question  from  the 
question  whether  I  am  prepared  to  endow 
certain  proposals,  claiming  to  be  the  expres- 
sion of  the  Christian  spirit,  with  the  might  of 
law.  Organised  Nonconformity,  in  declaring 
that  the  policy  of  the  Liberal  party  is  most 
in  accord  with  the  spirit  and  method  of 
Christianity,  confuses  the  issues,  takes  too 
much  for  granted,  and  slurs  over  points  that 
are  vital  to  the  case.  It  assumes  that  what 
political  parties  call  Liberalism  must  neces- 
sarily be  Liberalism  in  the  Christian  sense — 
that  mere  "  extension,"  in  other  words,  the 
mere  flinging  out  more  widely  of  generous 
hands,  must  necessarily  be  an  expression  of 
Christian  love.  And  it  assumes  that  they 
who  at  any  given  moment  oppose  the  Liberal 
policy  must  necessarily  be  illiberal  at  heart. 
Both  assumptions  being  assumptions  and  no 
more — being,  indeed,  contradicted  by  a 
hundred  known  facts — vitiate  the  declaration 
behind  which  they  lie. 

(2) 

This  naturally  suggests  itself  as  the  first 
reply.     But  it  was  previously  said  that  it  is 
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not  the  strongest  reply.     The  strongest  reply 
goes  deeper. 

When  Nonconformity  excuses  itself  for 
venturing  into  the  political  field  by  declaring 
that  the  method  of  the  Liberal  party  is  most 
in  accord  with  the  Christian  method,  and 
that  in  allying  itself  with  Liberalism  Noncon- 
formity is  consequently  adopting  the  Christian 
course,  it  quietly  takes  for  granted  that 
collective  action,  such  as  the  State  in  our  day 
performs,  can  be  a  Christian  thing.  And  it  is 
time  to  say  plainly  that  this  is  a  fallacy,  and 
that  the  collective  action  of  the  State — at  any 
rate  under  anything  like  the  prevailing  con- 
ditions of  our  time — cannot  really  be  a 
Christian  thing  at  all.  "  B}^  Nonconformity's 
identification  of  itself  with  the  Liberal  policy 
it  adopts  the  more  Christian  course."  It  does 
no  such  thing.  No  party's  policy  can  really 
be  Christian — no  party's  policy  can  really  be 
Christianity  working  itself  out — no  party's 
policy  can  really  be  a  direct  Christianising  of 
the  State.  It  is  not  meant  that  the  Liberal 
policy  or  any  other  policy  is  un-Christian  or 
anti-Christian.  But  it  is  meant  that  all 
policies  are  simply  non-Christian.  They  are 
quite  out  of  relation  with  the  Christian  ideal 
and  the  Christian  idea. 
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What  Christianity  looks  to  is  a  voluntary 
doing  of  the  right  thing — a  voluntary  carrying 
out,  under  the  impulses  of  the  individual 
heart,  of  those  precepts  of  brotherhood, 
kindness  to  one's  fellows,  uplifting  of  the 
fallen,  and  the  rest,  which  Christianity  pro- 
claims. State-action  is  merely  the  compul- 
sion of  the  minority  by  the  majority  ;  and 
this,  carried  to  its  furthest  point,  and  exer- 
cised even  on  behalf  of  the  noblest  ideals,  is 
not  in  itself  a  realisation  of  the  Christian  ideal. 
It  does  not  lie  on  the  same  plane.  It  belongs 
to  a  quite  different  scheme  of  things.  The 
State,  in  determining  that  this  and  that  shall 
be  done,  prescribes  to  an  unwilling  minority 
what  course  of  action,  in  conjunction  with  the 
majority,  it  shall  take  ;  and  the  unwilling 
minority,  still  unwilling,  perforce  falls  into 
line.  What  is  there  Christian  about  the 
resulting  collective  action,  outwardly  unani- 
mous as  it  may  be  ?  Even  eliminating  for 
a  moment  the  possibility  of  mistake,  and 
allowing  that  the  prescribed  activity  is  just 
the  one  which  Christianity  itself  would  pre- 
scribe, the  activity  is  non-Christian  stiU.  So 
far  as  the  individuals  composing  the  majority 
are  concerned,  it  may  be  inspired  by  a  Chris- 
tian motive.    But  they  would  have  undertaken 
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it  without  legislative  enactment,  had  they 
possessed  the  power  ;  and  by  them  the  rights 
of  Christianity  were  recognised  before.  And 
as  regards  the  minority,  yielding  a  reluctant 
submission,  the  Christian  spirit  has  no  more 
sway  in  them  than  it  previously  held.  All 
that  has  been  reached  is  a  superficial  likening 
of  the  nation's  collective  activities  to  those 
which  a  nation  of  Christian-spirited  men 
would  exert .  This  may  be  a  gain  in  itself — that 
is  another  matter  altogether.  It  is  in  no  wise 
a  realisation  of  the  Christian  ideal,  not  even 
a  step  towards  it.  The  superficial  likening 
of  collective  activity,  by  dint  of  forcing 
hostile  activities  to  run  along  a  channel  they 
detest,  to  activity  which  would  be  voluntarily 
put  forth  by  a  body  of  men  and  women  over 
whom  the  Christian  spirit  had  perfect  sway, 
by  no  means  implies  that  the  Christian  spirit 
has  gained  a  single  inch  of  ground.  Chris- 
tianity looks  to  a  condition  of  things  in  which 
every  individual  shall,  of  his  own  free  will, 
choose  the  Christian  course  :  the  very  activ- 
ities it  calls  for  lack  the  distinctively  Christian 
quality  in  the  eyes  of  Christianity  itself,  unless 
they  carry  with  them  the  consent  of  the  whole 
man  from  whom  they  come  ;  and  nothing 
that  makes  a  mere  adjustment  of  national 
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activity  according  to  the  majority's  will 
advances  the  Christian  ideal  by  one  whit 
towards  its  triumphal  day.  And  the  policy 
of  the  prevailing  party — the  energies  of  that 
majority  by  which  the  adjustment  is  brought 
about — have  no  relation  to  Christianity  what- 
ever. With  such  corrections  of  the  external 
system  of  things  as  mark  the  limit  of  the 
powers  which  parties  and  policies  can  exert, 
Christianity  has  nothing  to  do.  When  these 
have  been  carried  to  their  utmost  stretch,  the 
nation  is  no  nearer  to  being  of  one  heart  and 
mind  in  goodness  and  in  the  active  manifesta- 
tions of  goodness,  than  it  was  before.  But 
this  is  the  Christian  ideal. 

The  point  must  not  be  misunderstood. 
All  the  things  which  at  any  particular  period 
the  majority  prescribe  may  be  in  themselves 
wise  and  helpful.  But,  inasmuch  as  they  look 
to  the  compulsion  of  the  minority  by  a 
majority,  not  one  of  them  can  mark  the 
passing  of  a  milestone  on  the  distinctively 
Christian  course.  The  collective  activity  in 
which  the  whole  thing  results  is  not,  and 
cannot  be,  in  itself  a  Christian  activity  at  all. 
It  issues,  taken  as  a  whole,  out  of  no  motive 
whereof  Christianity  takes  cognizance.  Of 
this  compulsion  on  the  part  of  some,  and  of 
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this  more  or  less  unwilling  obedience  on  the 
part  of  others,  Christianity  knows  nothing. 
It  is  not  in  Christianity's  line.  Christianity 
only  cares  for  the  establishment  of  the  right 
spirit  in  every  individual  soul.  That  is  its 
ideal ;  and  any  organisation  pledged  (as 
corporate  Nonconformity  is  surely  pledged) 
to  advance  that  ideal,  is  serving,  not  the  ideal 
to  which  it  is  pledged,  but  another,  when  it 
serves  a  policy  which  looks  to  a  quite  different 
goal.  That  policy  may  be  necessary  for  the 
hour.  But  it  cannot  be  identified  with  a 
furtherance  of  the  Christian  ideal. 

Collective  action,  in  short — on  the  part  of 
a  State,  as  a  State  is  constituted  to-day, — 
cannot  be  a  Christian  affair  at  all.  It  is  an 
abuse  of  terms  to  call  it  so.  It  is,  indeed,  an 
actual  contradiction  in  terms,  for  it  is  with 
the  individual  spirit  and  with  its  emergence 
in  act  that  Christianity  deals,  and  with  that 
alone.  An  absolutely  unanimous  State  might 
indeed  be  Christian,  if  its  unanimity  were  on 
Christian  lines  ;  but  then  it  would  be  no 
longer  a  State  at  all  in  our  usage  of  the  word, 
and  all  questions  of  policy  would  be  silenced 
once  for  all.  The  present  writer  heard  the 
enquiry  put  a  little  while  ago,  "  Can  the 
State  really  be  Christianised  ?  "     The  lecturer 
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who  put  the  question^  clearly  indicated, 
without  any  exhaustive  discussion  of  the 
point,  that  it  could  not.  Undoubtedly  it 
cannot.  A  Christianised  State  will  have  done 
with  law  and  policy  and  compulsion  and 
obedience  :  in  any  accepted  interpretation  of 
the  word  it  will  be  a  State  no  more  :  its 
collective  activity  will  have  become  simply 
the  sum  of  individual  activities  voluntarily 
directed  to  one  single  end  ;  for  it  will  be 
composed  of  a  band  of  men  whose  hearts  God 
has  touched. 

But  no  policy  in  a  State  run  on  the  current 
lines  can  be  in  itself  a  realisation  of  the 
Christian  ideal.  And  no  policy,  therefore,  in 
a  State  run  on  the  current  lines  can  command 
the  corporate  support  of  a  body  which  claims 
to  find  in  the  realisation  of  the  Christian  ideal 
the  very  reason  of  its  life  and  work.  And 
this  is  one  of  the  things  which,  in  claiming 
that  the  Liberal  policy  is  most  in  line  with 
the  Christian  method,  political  Nonconformity 
forgets. 

(3) 
The  other  justification  on  which,  in  the 
main,  political  Nonconformity  relies,  is  the 

^  Professor  H.  H.  ScuUard,  D.D.,  at  New  College, 
St.  John's  Wood. 
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idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God  as  a  perfected 
social  order.  That  the  "  kingdom  "  and  its 
estabHshment  were  conceptions  dominant  in 
the  teaching  of  Christ  Himself  is,  of  course, 
patent  to  the  most  casual  reader  of  the  New 
Testament.  That  the  bringing  in  of  the 
kingdom  must  be  the  principal  interest  and 
purpose  of  all  Christian  disciples,  as  it  was 
the  principal  interest  and  purpose  of  Christ 
Himself,  is  an  inference  which  no  one  will  be 
inclined  to  dispute.  And  if  the  kingdom 
really  does  signify  a  perfect  socic  1  and  political 
ordering  of  things,  then  not  only  is  there  a 
distinctive  political  and  social  mission  allowed 
to  the  Church  as  such,  but  it  becomes  the 
Church's  binding  duty  to  take  it  up.^ 

This  signification  of  the  "  kingdom,"  how- 
ever, is  one  which — although,  like  a  good 
many  other  things  in  the  controversy  about 
pohtical  Nonconformity,  it  is  taken  for 
granted  as  a  general  rule — will  not  stand.  Of 
late,  indeed,  signs  of  rebellion  against  its  really 
obvious  error  have  been  apparent ;  and  one  is 
grateful  to  Principal  Forsyth,  among  others, 
for    setting    himself    in    opposition  ^    to    this 

^  But  see  Section  4  in  Chap.  VII. 
2  In  his  recent  book  Socialism,  the  Church,  and  the 
Poor. 
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utterly  mistaken  idea,  and  for  re-affirming 
that  the  "  kingdom  "  in  the  New  Testament 
means  the  kingdom  of  goodness  in  the  hearts 
of  men.  A  full  examination  of  the  connota- 
tion of  the  word  would  be  out  of  place  in 
anything  but  a  theological  treatise.  But  if 
one  were  conducting  such  an  examination,  it 
would  be  easy  to  show  that  the  phrase, "  the 
kingdom  of  God,"  was  a  phrase  already 
current  among  the  Jewish  people  to  whom 
Christ  came — that  in  Christ's  use  of  it  He  gave 
it  a  meaning  by  which  it  was  carried,  not 
towards,  but  away  from,  any  usage  bearing 
upon  the  external  ordering  of  social  and 
national  affairs — that,  in  brief.  He  employed 
it  in  a  fashion  which  had  less  relation  (at  any 
rate  less  direct  relation)  to  a  perfected  social 
order  than  had  the  fashion  in  which  it  had 
been  used  before.  The  kingdom  to  which  the 
Jews  had  looked  forward  had,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  been  a  perfected  social  order — as  they 
understood  the  perfecting  of  the  social  order  ; 
and  the  first  lesson  Christ  taught,  in  His  using 
of  the  word,  was  that  they  had,  in  thus  em- 
ploying it,  employed  it  wrongly,  and  that  it 
must  henceforward  be  taken  in  a  far  deeper 
way.  And  that  interpretation  of  the  "  king- 
dom "    which    makes    the    term    signify    a 
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correction  of  the  external  relations  between 
man  and  man,  a  revision  of  the  conditions 
prevailing  as  to  material  good,  is  in  no  wise 
an  advance,  but  a  reversion  to  a  conception 
which  the  Founder  of  Christianity  was  above 
all  things  anxious  for  His  followers  to 
outgrow. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  no  external  results 
will  follow  from  the  establishment  of  the 
"  kingdom  "  in  human  hearts,  or  to  reduce 
religion  to  a  mere  ecstasy  of  inward  experience 
and  emotion.  As  was  asserted  in  a  former 
chapter,  ^  men  cannot  be  religious  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word  without  being  practically 
religious ;  and  all  graces  of  charity  and 
philanthropy  will  issue  spontaneously  from 
the  nature  in  which  goodness  has  made  its 
throne.  One  need  not  spend  time  again  in 
showing  that  all  these  things  are  implied  in 
the  larger  conception.  But  the  mission  of 
the  Church  is  to  produce  these  graces,  not 
directly,  but  as  it  were  at  one  remove — by  so 
transforming  the  inner  nature  that  it  becomes 
impossible  for  the  nature  to  give  birth  to  any 
outward  action,  or  to  maintain  any  relation 
with  its  fellows,  that  is  tinged  with  graceless- 
ness.     The  establishment  of  the  kingdom  doeSy 

^  Chap.  II,  section  (8). 
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when  fully  carried  through,  mean  the  produc- 
tion of  a  perfected  social  and  political  order  : 
the  second  will  sHp  out  silently  and  merely 
from  the  first,  as  the  flower  slips  out  from  the 
seed.  The  establishment  of  a  perfected  social 
and  political  order  does  not  mean  the  king- 
dom ;  for  though  a  perfected  social  and 
political  order  must  follow  from  the  establish- 
ment of  the  kingdom,  the  two  things  are  not 
one  and  the  same.  The  names  are  not  inter- 
changeable at  will.  And  the  only  kingdom 
for  whose  establishment  the  Church  as  such 
exists  is  the  kingdom  of  inward  grace. 
Perhaps,  indeed,  it  is  one  of  the  most  curious 
things  in  modern  history  (and  modern  reli- 
gious history  has  in  it  curious  things  enough) 
that  one  of  the  greatest  words  in  Christian 
nomenclature  or  the  Christian  system  should 
be  interpreted  in  an  actually  retrograde 
way,  and  that  this  retrograde  interpretation 
should  bravely  vaunt  itself  as  if  it  involved 
a  re-discovery  of  the  original  mind  of 
Christ. 

(4) 

It  ought  to  be  pointed  out  that  under  this 
mistaken  reading  of  the  "  kingdom  "  idea, 
Nonconformity  actually  helps  on  (as,  under 
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similar  circumstances  any  religious  organ- 
isation would  necessarily  help  on)  the  domi- 
nance of  that  materialistic  spirit  which  it  is 
one  of  the  primary  objects  of  religion  to 
diminish  or  suppress.  This  might  have  been 
said — except  that  it  is  immediately  pertinent 
to  a  discussion  of  what  the  "  kingdom  '* 
means  and  of  Nonconformity's  misuse  of  the 
term — when  the  disadvantages  brought  upon 
Nonconformity  by  its  political  tendencies 
were  under  review.  Nonconformity,  it  was 
said,  makes  no  saints.  The  statement  may 
really  be  carried  further.  Nonconformity,  by 
its  concentration  upon  political  ideals  and  its 
adoption  of  political  weapons  and  its  identifi- 
cation with  a  political  party,  becomes  a  force 
making  for  the  further  depression  of  the  world 
into  materialistic  procedures  and  materialistic 
desires.  It  is  a  serious  thing  to  say — yet 
beyond  doubt  it  is  true. 

For  these  political  interests  with  which 
Nonconformity  allies  itself  take  no  cognizance 
of  spiritual  interests  at  all ;  and  though 
Nonconformity,  in  its  interpretation  of  the 
"  kingdom,"  may,  and  doubtless  does,  include 
spiritual  elements  of  the  highest  order, 
Nonconformity  in  its  political  activities  is 
compelled  to  shelve  all  these,  inasmuch  as 
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upon  the  plane  to  which  it  descends  they  have 
no  recognised  place.  Pohtical  Nonconformity, 
notwithstanding  that  in  its  own  mind  the 
conception  of  a  perfect  social  and  economic 
order  may  have  religious  and  spiritual  ingre- 
dients, has  to  put  these  aside  for  the  sake  of 
its  alliance  with  current  political  forces,  since 
the  current  political  forces  work  for  a  social 
and  economic  order  perfect  only  on  the 
material  side.  In  effect,  there  is  no  room  in 
a  political  propaganda  for  the  spiritual  ideas 
which  political  Nonconformity  would  no  doubt 
hke  to  bring  with  it,  if  it  could.  Were  politics 
taken  up  into  the  religious  association,  the 
case  would  be  different  :  politics  would  then 
take  colour  from  the  "  predominant  partner," 
and  would  be  transfused  with  a  religious  glow. 
But  since  it  is  the  religious  association  that  is 
taken  up — or  down — into  the  political  sphere, 
the  religious  organisation,  in  this  department 
of  its  work,  takes  colour  from  politics  ;  for 
politics,  not  the  religious  organisation,  is  the 
"  predominant  partner  "  in  the  stated  case  ; 
and  for  politics  the  "  kingdom  " — whatever 
for  Nonconformity,  at  the  back  of  its  mind, 
it  may  be — is  wholly  of  this  world.  Noncon- 
formity, in  its  descent  upon  the  political 
arena,   may  make   a  sort   of  reservation  in 
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favour  of  certain  spiritual  elements  which  it 
would  like  to  see  embodied  in  the  political 
Utopia  to  come  :  it  may  contend  strenuously, 
so  far  as  theoretical  statement  is  concerned, 
that  what  it  wants  is  a  settled  social  order  in 
which  not  only  material  development,  but 
religious  development,  has  attained  some- 
thing hke  fulness  for  all  :  it  may  admit  or 
insist,  in  words,  that  to  give  men  the  bread 
that  perisheth  without  making  them  good  is 
an  ineffective  ministry  when  viewed  from  the 
highest  point  of  view.  But  in  practice  aU 
these  reservations  can  have,  and  have,  no 
result.  The  political  forces  with  which  Non- 
conformity links  itself  bow  graciously  when 
Nonconformity  makes  its  reservations  (a  gra- 
cious bow  is  a  cheap  price  to  pay  for  an 
alliance  so  powerful)  and  then  "  put  the 
question  by."  What  else  should  they  do  ? 
Spiritual  interests  are  not  their  concern.  And 
political  Nonconformity  finds  inevitably  that, 
in  becoming  political,  it  is  committed  to  an 
enterprise  which  has  no  outlook  beyond  that 
of  material  good. 

And  then  comes  in  the  consideration — 
which  is  the  point  to  be  insisted  on — that  an 
enterprise  w^hich  has  no  outlook  beyond  that 
of  material  good  is  an  enterprise  which  makes 
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for  harm.  It  is  one  of  the  commonplaces 
forced  upon  the  mind  by  observation  and 
experience  that  material  advance,  unless 
accompanied  by  a  corresponding  advance  in 
moral  development,  sinks  the  level  of  man- 
hood nearer  to  the  level  of  the  brutes  instead 
of  elevating  it  nearer  to  the  angels'  rank. 
It  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  chief  missions  of  the 
religious  organisations  in  any  nation  to  pro- 
vide the  antidote  to  this  danger,  and  by  their 
distinctly  religious  activities  to  create  the 
necessary  set-off  against  the  materialising 
tendencies  which  political  progress  always 
involves.  Only  when  this  mission  is  faithfully 
discharged  does  political  progress  become 
progress  indeed.  Political  Nonconformity, 
by  its  definite  alliance  with  the  definitely 
political  forces,  reverses  its  appointed  work, 
and  becomes  a  materialising  force  instead  of 
the  spiritualising  force  it  ought  to  be.  To 
take  the  "  kingdom  "  as  signifying  a  perfect 
social  order,  and  to  work  for  that  perfect  social 
order  in  definite  association  with  a  definite 
political  party,  reduces  the  perfect  social 
order  (mental  reservations  notwithstanding) 
to  a  social  order  perfect  only  on  the  material 
side.     It  is  a  business  of    "  What  shall  we 
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eat?"  and  "  WOiat  shall  we  drink?"  and 
"  Wherewithal  shall  we  be  clothed  ?  "  For 
after  all  these  things  do  the  Gentiles  seek; 
and  political  Nonconformity,  in  joining  them, 
makes  their  limited  aims  its  own,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  its  own  larger  aims,  nominally 
cherished  though  they  still  may  be.  It  can- 
not help  itself.  And  the  material  good  which 
under  these  conditions  it  helps  to  bring  in 
may  mean  for  many  of  the  recipients  the 
death  of  the  soul. 

The  defence  of  Nonconformity's  political 
tendencies,  based  upon  the  idea  that  the 
"  kingdom  "  means  a  perfect  adjustment  of 
man's  relations  with  man,  a  perfect  social  and 
economic  order,  will  not,  therefore,  hold  its 
ground  under  careful  examination,  any  more 
than  the  defence  that  the  policy  of  one  party 
is  more  in  accord  with  the  spirit  and  genius 
of  Christianity  than  the  policy  of  the  rest. 
In  making  the  latter  defence,  it  is  forgotten 
that  collective  action  on  the  part  of  an 
ordinary  State  cannot,  properly  speaking, 
be  a  Christian  thing  at  all.  And  in  making 
the  former,  it  is  forgotten  that  "  the 
kingdom  of  God  is  not  eating  and  drink- 
ing, but  righteousness  and  peace  and  joy  in 
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the  Holy  Ghost."  This  last-mentioned  forget- 
fulness,  at  any  rate,  is  surely  one  into 
which  Nonconformity,  with  its  lofty  spiritual 
ancestry  and  its  inspiring  spiritual  record, 
should  never  permit  itself  to  fall. 
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POSITIVE   AND    CONSTRUCTIVE 

What  has  hitherto  been  said  has  been,  for  the 
most  part,  largely  of  a  negative  order.  At 
the  close  there  needs  a  positive  word.  What 
is  the  change — if  there  be  truth  in  what  has 
gone  before — what  is  the  change  which  is 
desirable,  and  how  will  it  affect  the  relations 
between  Nonconformity  and  pohtics,  or 
between  the  individual  Nonconformist  and 
political  parties  as  the  nation  knows  them 
now  ?  W^hat,  in  the  way  of  positive  and 
constructive  doctrine  on  the  topic,  is  there 
here  to  suggest  ? 

(1) 

The  change  for  which  the  writer  would  plead 
has  been  already  more  than  once  suggested  or 
implied.  The  Nonconformist  Churches  need 
to  realise  afresh  their  own  constitutive  idea — 
to  realise  afresh  that  the  Church  exists  solely 
for  the  sake  of  spiritual  ideals,  for  the  sake 
of  making  character,  for  the  sake  of  inspiring 
and  creating  goodness,  for  the  sake  of  per- 
suading to  those  exercises  and  cultures  of  the 
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soul  by  means  of  which  goodness  can  be 
obtained.  And  in  saying  this,  it  is  necessary 
to  insist  once  more  on  a  distinction  made  at 
the  outset  of  this  book — a  distinction  between 
the  activity  of  the  Church  as  such  and  the 
activity  of  individual  Christian  men.  The 
distinction  is  in  theory  familiar  enough,  of 
course ;  yet  it  is  a  distinction  frequently 
forgotten  when  the  question  of  the  Church's 
connection  with  the  social  or  political  order 
comes  up  ;  and  it  is  largely  through  the  lack 
of  appreciation  of  such  distinctions  that  the 
whole  matter  grows  confused  for  the  minds 
of  not  a  few.  The  Church  is  the  body  of 
Christian  men  and  women  in  a  collective 
capacity,  an  association  which  has  a  very 
definite  formative  idea  behind  it  ;  and  the 
Church  has  its  owtl  appointed  lines  of  working 
— lines  of  working  determined  by  that  form- 
ative idea — its  own  objects  and  ideals.  But 
the  men  and  w^omen  who  make  the  Church 
sustain  other  relations  besides  the  Church- 
relation  ;  and  in  these  the  fact  that  they  are 
Christian  men  and  women  will  lay  upon  them 
certain  duties,  set  before  them  certain  oppor- 
tunities they  dare  not  neglect.  Upon  them 
as  Christians,  there  may  lie  obligations  which 
do  not  lie  upon  the  Church  as  a  Church — and, 
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further,  upon  them  as  Christians,  there  may 
come  opportunities  of  work  and  service  for 
the  general  world  which  some  are  called  to 
seize  and  some  are  not,  but  which,  because 
the  Church  has  its  own  particular  work  to  do, 
are,  at  any  rate,  outside  the  Church's  field. 
Duties  or  opportunities  may  come  to  the 
individual  church-member  which  do  not  come 
to  the  Church — not  because  they  are  too 
unimportant  to  engage  the  attention  of  the 
Church,  but  simply  because  the  Church  has 
its  own  tasks  to  perform  within  its  own 
clearly-defined  range,  and  because  these  other 
ta^ks  are  outside  the  Church's  formative  idea. 
Also  it  may  be  the  Church's  business  to  speak 
to  its  members  about  these  obligations  and 
opportunities,  to  stir  the  sense  of  responsibility 
towards  them,  to  supply  the  impetus  and 
create  the  temper  which  will  ensure  their  due 
observance  ;  and  yet  it  may  be  only  thus,  as 
it  were  at  one  remove,  that  these  duties  and 
obligations  come  to  be  the  Church's  concern. 
The  Church,  as  such,  is  distinct  from  the 
individuals  that  make  it  up  ;  and  the  call  of 
one  is  not  necessarily — is  perhaps  not  often — 
the  call  of  the  other. 

The  particular  application  of  the  general 
principle  in  regard  to  the  subject  \\dth  which 
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we  are  dealing,  the  fundamental  fact  to  be 
ceaselessly  remembered,  is  that  the  Church,  as 
such,  has  no  concern  with  political  affairs. 
Let  the  Church's  constitutive  idea  be  set 
down  again.  It  exists  solely  for  the  sake  of 
spiritual  ideals,  for  the  sake  of  making  char- 
acter, for  the  sake  of  persuading  to  those 
exercises  and  cultures  of  the  soul  by  means 
of  which  goodness  can  be  obtained.  That  is 
the  Church's  own  business ;  and  of  this 
business  politics  form  no  part.  This  is  not 
to  say  (and  one  needs,  at  some  risk  of  mono- 
tony, to  re-emphasise  this,  because  the  present 
contention  is  so  often  misrepresented,  and, 
having  been  misrepresented,  answered  by  a 
sneer)  this  is  not  to  say  that  the  individual 
church-member  has  not,  or  may  not  have,  any 
concern  with  politics.  But  it  is  as  a  citizen, 
not  as  a  church-member,  that  his  political 
functions  devolve  upon  him.  Care  was  taken 
at  the  outset  to  guard  against  the  conception 
of  the  large  world  as  a  sphere  of  evil  from 
which  the  true  man  must  stand  aloof.  This 
is  the  conception  of  Plymouth  Brethrenism 
and  of  some  kindred  types  of  religious  life 
and  thought ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  the 
contentions  of  this  book  that  points  that  way. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  held  that  the  individual 
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church-member,  having  given  himself  up  to, 
and  profited  by,  the  spiritual  ministries  of  his 
Church,  will  be  all  the  better  equipped  for  the 
tasks  of  citizenship,  and  will  throw  himself 
into  political  affairs  (if  it  be  on  political  lines 
he  elects  to  serve  his  day  and  generation)  with 
all  the  greater  wdsdom,  with  all  the  worthier 
motive,  and  with  aU  the  purer  and  more 
unselfish  aspirations  for  the  general  social 
good.  Also — as  there  will  presently  be  occa- 
sion to  insist  from  another  point  of  view — in 
the  contention  that  direct  interference  of  the 
Church  wdth  political  affairs  lies  outside  the 
Church's  constitutive  idea,  there  is  no  depre- 
ciation of  zeal  for  the  poor  and  oppressed,  no 
denial  of  the  fact  that  the  service  of  man  is  an 
essential  part  of  the  service  of  God.  It  is 
by  confusing  the  issue  on  this  point,  though, 
of  course,  it  is  not  deliberately  done,  that  the 
fiery  advocates  of  political  activity  on  the 
Church's  part  often  seek  to  maintain  their 
case.  Religious  people  have  thought  too 
much  about  the  mere  saving  of  their  own 
souls — so  runs  the  conventional  cry  of  the  day 
— and  by  way  of  putting  this  right,  it  is  the 
Church's  duty  to  take  up  the  mission  of 
influencing  the  political  life  of  the  nation  for 
good    and    to    determine    legislation    in    the 
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direction  of  elevating  the  masses  of  men. 
The  premise  may  be  admitted ;  but  the 
conclusion  does  not  follow.  Religious  people 
may  have  forgotten  their  duty  to  their  fellow- 
men — but  the  inference  is  simply  this,  that 
they  must  now  remember  it  in  the  sphere  where 
it  ought  to  be  remembered,  not  that  the  Church 
as  such,  must  remember  it.  It  is  part  of  the 
Church's  task  to  teach  the  duty  of  mutual 
ser\dce,  inasmuch  as  the  service  of  man  is  an 
essential  part  of  goodness  itself.  And  if, 
having  learnt  this  lesson,  the  learner  feels  that 
by  taking  part  in  political  life  he  can  best 
bear  that  burden  of  mutual  service  from  which 
he  must  not  seek  to  escape,  then  it  is  on  the 
political  line  that  duty  calls  him  to  go.  But 
the  matter  is  one  for  him  to  determine  ;  and 
the  call,  whatever  form  it  comes  in,  comes  to 
the  individual  man.  It  is  not  the  Church's 
task  to  indicate  along  what  lines  these 
services  are  to  be  rendered — still  less  is  it  the 
Church's  task,  though  the  Church  has  been 
the  monitor  waking  the  conscience  of  them 
that  slept,  to  undertake  the  services  itself. 
The  services  devolve  upon  the  church- 
member  when  he  leaves  the  plane  of  church- 
manship  for  the  plane  of  citizenship.  The 
"  I  ought  "  is  to  seize  upon  him  within  the 
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Church.  The  "  how  " — the  method — is  an 
affair  for  without  the  Church.  It  is  within  the 
Church  that  the  man  is  to  be  made  good. 
This  done,  or  in  process  of  being  done,  he  will 
go  out  to  take  up  his  activities  as  citizen  and 
member  of  the  State,  and  will  do  this  all  the 
better  for  the  morally  elevating  ministry 
which  the  Church  has  wrought  within  him. 
And  against  this  contention,  if  it  be  rightly 
understood,  the  sneer  which  modern  political 
Nonconformity  delights  to  aim  at  those  who 
are  reluctant  to  "  bring  politics  into  the 
Church  "  has  no  power.  It  is  not  contended 
that  the  church-member  is  to  take  no  interest 
in  political  affairs.  It  is  contended  simply 
that,  as  a  church-member,  political  affairs 
are  not  within  his  view.  When  he  passes 
beyond  the  Church's  gates,  he  may  be  the 
most  ardent  politician  of  them  all,  if  con- 
science discerns  duty  lying  that  way — and, 
other  things  being  equal,  ought  certainly,  if 
the  Church  has  truly  helped  him,  to  be  the 
best. 

(2) 

It  is  impossible,  how'ever,  not  to  see  that 

in  discussing  the  matter  on  these  lines,  one  is 

brought  into  contact  with  another  topic — a 

topic  more  closely  related,  indeed,  to  the  main 
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topic  of  these  pages  than  may  at  first  sight 
appear,  and  yet  a  topic  not  quite  the  same. 
In  insisting  that  the  Church's  one  mission  is 
to  make  men  and  women  good,  and  that  all 
other  enterprises  are  outside  its  formative 
idea,  is  one  not  condemning  a  good  many 
things  besides  that  political  absorption  which 
has  through  this  book  been  the  principal 
matter  in  hand  ?  The  Church  in  its  collective 
and  corporate  capacity  bends  itself  to  a  good 
many  tasks  now.  It  frequently  enters,  for 
instance,  upon  a  definite  social  mission,  sup- 
plies itself  with  a  whole  apparatus  for  such 
a  mission,  takes  up  those  thousand  lines  of 
activity  which  "  institutional  Churches"  have 
made  so  familiar  in  our  time.  Nonconformist 
Churches,  in  many  instances,  become  not  only 
Churches,  but  clubs,  friendly  societies,  recrea- 
tion rooms,  employment  bureaux,  and  much 
else,  touching  at  countless  points  the  lives  and 
fortunes  of  those  who  worship  there.  Are  all 
these  things  also  outside  the  Church's  con- 
stitutive idea  ?  If  they  are,  are  they  to  be 
condemned  ?  If  they  are  not  to  be  con- 
demned, on  what  ground  can  they  be 
consistently  spared  from  condemnation  ? 

There  is  no  irrelevance  in  turning  aside  for 
a  brief  dealing  with  the  point.     As  a  matter 
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of  fact,  it  is  the  social  mission  which  the 
Nonconformist  Churches  are  taking  up  that 
not  seldom  drives  them  further  ;  and  political 
activity  is  added  to  social  activity  under  the 
pressure  of  motives  not  at  all  difficult  to 
comprehend.  Undoubtedly  Nonconformity's 
adoption  of  the  "  institutional  Church  "  has 
accentuated  Nonconformity's  political  ten- 
dency ;  and  it  is  only  natural  that  this  should 
be  the  case.  In  the  Church's  endeavours  to 
ameliorate  the  lot  of  those  whom  its  "  social  " 
agencies  touch  with  a  helping  and  healing 
hand,  the  Church  necessarily  comes  close  to 
many  evils  that  call  aloud  to  heaven,  and 
evils  which  it  appears  that  only  drastic  legis- 
lation can  cure.  It  is  small  wonder  that  the 
Churches  which  carry  on  their  "  social  "  work 
under  conditions  such  as  these  and  in  sight  of 
the  many  glaring  iniquities  of  the  social  order 
should  pass  on,  having  done  what  in  them  lies 
to  assist  the  suffering  ones,  to  make  their 
power  felt  in  the  political  sphere  for  the  carry- 
ing out  of  what  so  many  of  their  members 
consider  needed  political  reforms.  That  poli- 
tical action  of  the  kind  is  to  be  the  concern 
of  individuals,  not  of  the  corporate  religious 
associations,  has  already  been  insisted  on, 
and  reasons  for   the   contention   have  been 
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given.  It  has  to  be  said  now  that  there  is  no 
inevitable  step  from  the  "  social  "  activities 
of  the  Churches  to  the  poHtical  activities  into 
which  the  Churches  so  often  allow  themselves 
to  be  borne.  The  reason  why  the  step  from 
the  first  to  the  second  very  frequently  follows 
hes  in  this — that  the  Churches  fail  to  realise 
wherein  the  only  justification  for  their 
"  social  "  activity  lies.  The  social  work  of 
the  Church,  just  as  much  as  its  political  work, 
is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  outside  the  Church's 
constitutive  idea  ;  but  for  the  social  work 
excuse  and  justification  can  be  pleaded  which 
are  not  available  to  give  the  political  work 
any  legitimate  status  ;  and  it  is  in  an  appre- 
hension of  this  fact  that  the  safeguard  lies. 
The  social  mission  of  the  Church  may  be 
preserved — may  be  allowed  room — without 
bringing  in  a  political  mission  as  an  inevitable 
or  even  as  a  plausible  consequence,  if  only  it  be 
realised  in  what  way  the  social  mission  comes 
into  the  Church's  hands. 

According  to  the  basal  conception  of  the 
Christian  Church,  it  is  not  primarily  an  agency 
for  dealing  with  social  problems  or  social 
wrongs,  or  for  a  direct  working  upon  the  evils 
of  the  social  order  by  way  of  ameliorating 
them  or  compensating  those  on  whom  they 
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press.  Social  healing  and  improvement,  no 
less  than  politics,  are,  essentially,  outside  the 
Church's  constitutive  idea.  The  Church  is  an 
agency  for  the  transformation  of  character  and 
the  redemption  of  the  individual  soul.  The 
Church,  as  such,  has  no  relation  other  than  an 
indirect  one  with  the  material  side  of  life — 
that  is,  according  to  the  original  and,  if  it 
may  be  so  put,  the  ideal  state  of  things.  It 
may,  as  we  are  to  see,  for  sufficient  reasons 
and  owing  to  the  pressure  of  circumstances, 
come  to  be  the  Church's  duty  to  add  other 
cares  to  its  already  so  transcendent  and  over- 
burdening care  ;  but  if  so,  it  is  only  because 
something  has  somewhere  gone  wrong, 
through  a  dereliction  of  faithfulness  on  the 
part  of  some  who  should  have  taken  thought 
for  these  things.  These  things  are  beyond 
the  Church's  constitutive  idea.  And  one 
needs  to  remember  this,  inasmuch  as  the  duty 
of  the  Church  to  take  up  all  the  multifarious 
activities  which  now  fall  to  her  lot — the 
activities  which  an  "  institutional  "  Church 
pursues — is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  having 
been  incumbent  upon  the  Church  from  the 
beginning,  and  as  if  the  recent  awakenings 
to  social  service  marked  a  right  repentance 
from  sin.     For  instance,  a  recent  contributor 
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to  a  volume  on  this  theme  (Rev.  Dr.  Paton) 
says,  "  A  larger  and  truer  conception  of  the 
nature  and  mission  of  the  Church  of  Christ 
is  awakening  and  inspiring  the  Christian 
mind  of  our  time.  Protestant  Churches  did 
not  wholly  free  themselves  from  the  false 
conception  of  the  Church  as  an  institution 
whose  chief  object  was  to  supply  the  means  of 
grace,  and  so  to  further  and  insure  the  per- 
sonal salvation  of  its  members."^  The  pre- 
sent writer,  at  any  rate,  ventures  to  affirm 
most  emphatically  that  the  conception  of  the 
Church  alluded  to,  so  far  from  being  false,  is 
(provided,  of  course,  that  the  term  "  salva- 
tion "  be  rightly  and  adequately  interpreted) 
the  only  conception  that  is  true.  The  recent 
awakening  of  the  Church  to  social  service  is 
not  to  be  taken,  without  qualification,  as 
marking  a  right  repentance  from  sin.  In  so 
far  as  it  marks  anything  of  the  kind,  it  marks, 
truly  taken,  sorrow  on  the  part  of  the  Church 
for  a  sin  which  the  Church,  as  a  Church,  has 
not  itself  committed.  The  Church  takes  up 
a  task  which  has  indeed  been  left  undone,  but 
which  it  was  not  part  of  the  Church's  first 
programme  to  do.     It  may  be  said  that  if  to 

^  The   Social   Mission    of    the    Church.     Edited    by 
E.  Ensor  Walters.     Foreword,  p.  ix. 
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take  up  the  task  has  become  a  duty  now,  the 
practical  result  is  on  either  view  the  same. 
And  yet,  as  will  perhaps  presently  be  seen,  the 
realisation  of  the  fact  that  social  activity  is 
not  part  of  the  Church's  constitutive  idea  does 
make  a  difference  in  many  ways.  It  makes 
a  difference,  and  a  difference  all  to  the  good, 
to  the  spirit  in  which  social  activity,  now  that 
it  has  become  imperative,  is  carried  through  ; 
and,  in  doing  this,  it  provides  a  safeguard 
against  the  risk  of  passing  on  from  the  social 
activity  which  is  permissible  to  that  political 
activity  which  is  barred. 

The  Church,  then,  is  not  primarily  an  agency 
for  dealing  with  the  problems  of  the  social 
order  or  of  social  life.  But  the  Christian — 
the  individual  Chi-istian  man — remains  under 
an  immediate  and  pressing  duty  to  do  all  that 
lies  in  his  power  for  the  welfare  of  his  fellows. 
We  come  back  to  the  distinction,  more  than 
once  emphasised,  between  the  activity  of  the 
Church  as  a  corporate  organisation  and  the 
activity  of  the  units  that  make  it  up.  The 
Christian  man,  as  an  individual,  is  his  brother's 
keeper.  If  he  rightly  learn  the  lessons  which 
the  Church  has  to  teach  him,  and  rightly 
receive  the  grace  whereof  the  Church  is  the 
channel,  he  cannot  fail  to  feel  the  grip  of  his 
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relation  with  humanity,  the  grip  of  humanity's 
claim  upon  him,  so  soon  as  he  passes  beyond 
the  Church's  doors.     The  cry  of  the  hungry, 
the  besottedness  of  the  degraded,  the  tatters 
and   rags — literal    and    metaphorical — which 
are  all  that  so  many  have  to  wear,  will  make 
to  him  a  direct  appeal.     The  Church  has  made 
him — it  is  now  his  duty  to  exert  his  powers 
in  the  cause  of  brotherhood,  to  find  some 
means   and  construct   some   machinery   and 
build   up   some   associations   of   like-minded 
workers,  whereby  his  own  powers  and  those 
of  others  may  be  multiplied  in  the  service  of 
an  ardent  and  effective  love.     But,  indeed, 
one    needs    not    to    linger    over    that  ;     for, 
theoretically  at  least,  the  fact  is  universally 
admitted  that  the  commandment  of  love  is 
at  any  rate  the  second  greatest  commandment 
for  the  individual  Christian  heart.     The  point 
is  that,  fundamentally,  social  service  is  the 
duty,  not  of  the  Church  as  a  Church,  but  of 
Christian  men  as  Christian  men.     And  to  say 
this  is  not,  of  course,  to  say  that  the  Church, 
even  as  a  Church,  is  out  of  all  relation  what- 
soever to  these  things,  but  that  its  relation  is 
mediate  rather  than  immediate,  indirect  rather 
than    direct.     The    Church  transforms  char- 
acter— the    transformed    character    becomes 
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conscious,  or  ought  to,  of  the  world's  pleading 
caU  and  cry. 

(3) 

It  is,  however,  a  very  definite  fact  of  the 
situation  that  Christian  men,  as  men,  have  not 
realised  their  responsibilities  in  these  things 
and  have  too  often  been  oblivious  of  those 
changes  in  their  relations  to  the  world  which 
religion  should  have  brought  about.  Sad  as 
the  statement  is,  it  can  hardly  be  brought  into 
question  by  any  impartial  observer.  There 
is  lying  behind  us  no  such  history  of  recog- 
nised solidarity,  of  ardent  endeavour  on 
behalf  of  the  submerged  elements  of  the 
community,  as  there  ought  to  be.  One  does 
not  forget  the  great  charities  and  philanthro- 
pies which  Christianity  has  inspired ;  but 
comparing  the  possibilities  of  social  effort 
which  must  have  been  lying  latent  in  the 
crowded  ranks  of  those  who  through  centuries 
have  named  the  name  of  Christ — comparing 
these  with  what  has  actually  been  accom- 
plished or  even  attempted,  the  Christian 
conscience  flushes  with  shame.  All  these 
ministries  that  have  been  wrought — great  as 
some  of  them  may  be  in  themselves — are, 
when  set   against   the  background  of  what 
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might  have  been,  so  sporadic  as  hardly  to 
count  at  all.  Christian  men  have  failed  to 
reaUse  as  they  should  that  they  could  not 
legitimately  live  or  die  unto  themselves,  and 
that  in  ceasing  to  be  of  the  world  they  did 
but  create  for  themselves  new  and  more 
constraining  duties  towards  the  world  they 
left. 

The  situation,  as  thus  sketched,  flings  back 
upon  the  Church  the  duty  which  Christian 
men,  as  Christian  men,  have  failed  to  do ;  and 
in  this  way,  while  it  is  still  held  as  true  that 
social  service  is  no  part  of  the  Church's 
constitutive  idea,  justification  for  it  is  found. 
It  is  a  justification,  however — let  it  be  noted 
in  passing — which  cannot  be  pleaded  for  the 
taking  up  of  political  concerns  by  the  cor- 
porate Church.  For  in  lifting  upon  her  own 
shoulders  the  burden  of  direct  social  service 
which  her  members  have  left  lying  neglected 
upon  the  ground,  the  Church  comes  into  no 
such  entangling  alliances  with  forces  that  are 
merely  of  the  world  as  she  necessarily  con- 
tracts when  she  enters  the  political  field  ;  nor 
does  she  commit  her  members  to  any  partisan 
views  which  they  may  not  be  inclined  to 
accept.  She  does  not  run  any  of  those  risks 
which  are  incurred,  nor  make  any  of  those 
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payments  which  have  to  be  made,  when  she 
adopts  the  pohtical  causes  of  some  one  pohtical 
party  in  the  State.  And  she  can  carry  with 
her  into  the  sphere  of  social  service,  since  it  is 
on  her  own  account  she  enters  it  and  with  her 
own  instruments  that  she  performs  her  work 
within  it,  a  spirit  which  will  redeem  it  from 
materialism  and,  amid  all  the  handling  of 
material  interests  which  social  service  neces- 
sarily involves,  will  keep  spiritual  interests 
supreme.  She  can  take  her  own  rightful 
spirit,  if  she  be  possessed  by  it,  into  the 
freshly-acquired  sphere,  instead  of  finding  the 
spirit  in  which  she  must  labour  ready-made 
for  her  by  those  who  already  occupy  the 
ground.  But  that  is  by  the  way.  The  fact 
that  Christian  men  have  not  played  their  due 
part,  throws  back  upon  the  Church  the  duty 
of  stepping  into  the  breach.  For  the  problem 
must  be  attended  to,  if  the  mind  and  intention 
of  Christ  are  to  be  worked  out,  if  the  implica- 
tions of  Christ's  gospel  are  to  be  realised  ;  and 
if  they  who  should  be  eager  volunteers  in  this 
service  hang  back,  the  Church  must  press 
to  the  front.  It  may  not  be — according  to  the 
fundamental  contention  of  this  book,  it  is  not 
— any  part  of  the  Church's  original  and  con- 
stitutive idea  to  put  her  hand  directly  to  the 
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task  of  social  reform ;  but  in  face  of  clamant 
necessity,  there  is  assuredly  no  wrong 
in  her  doing  so — the  wrong  would  be  rather 
perpetrated  if  she  still  refused.  She  can  find 
ample  warrant  for  adaptability  to  the  new 
conditions  in  the  general  implications  of  the 
spirit  of  Christ,  if  not  in  any  particular  clause 
of  the  charter  on  which  she  founds.  More- 
over, in  the  special  matter  just  now  under 
discussion,  the  Church  cannot  be  faithful  to 
her  own  constitutive  idea  unless  she  steps 
beyond  its  immediate  requirements  (a  point 
which,  like  the  other,  does  not  hold  good  in 
regard  to  the  Church's  intrusion  into  the 
political  realm)  :  she  cannot  save  the  souls 
of  men  unless  she  ministers  also  to  other  parts 
of  human  nature  ;  and  she  may,  besides,  be 
the  more  urgently  impelled  to  the  additional 
task  by  the  thought  that  somehow  she  has 
failed  to  imbue  her  members  with  a  true  spirit, 
and  must  make  her  own  failure  good.  She 
has  not  made  nor  inspired  the  workmen,  and 
must  consequently  put  her  own  hand  to  the 
plough.  If  there  be  any  risks  in  thus  widen- 
ing her  scope,  she  must  take  them,  guarding 
against  them  by  added  watchfulness  and 
prayer.  The  justification  for  the  Church's 
interference  in  social  matters — for  the  Church's 
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devoting  herself  to  activities  of  the  social  or 
"  institutional  "  kind — lies  in  the  fact  that  if 
she  holds  her  hand,  there  is  no  other  power  in 
the  field  by  which  the  ministries  so  sadly 
neglected  will  in  the  worthiest  spirit  be 
performed. 

It  is  possible,  as  hinted  earlier,  that  all  this 
may  be  looked  upon  as  having  comparatively 
little  practical  bearing  after  all.  Since  it  is 
the  Church's  task  now — since  it  has  become 
the  Church's  task — to  take  up  and  solve  the 
problem  of  social  service,  it  matters  little,  it 
may  be  said,  how  the  task  has  come  into  the 
Church's  hands.  The  present  writer  believes 
that  it  matters  a  great  deal. 

For  one  thing,  if  it  be  realised  that  this 
attacking  of  the  social  problem  is,  as  it  were, 
an  extra  task,  there  will  be  no  reproach  for 
him  who  feels  that  his  call  is  not  along  that 
particular  line,  and  that  it  is  in  more  directly 
spiritual  ways  that  he  is  to  expend  his 
strength.  Reference  has  been  previously 
made  to  the  fact  that  non-political  ministers 
are  looked  upon  askance.  The  same  thing  is 
true  as  to  ministers  who  do  not  give  them- 
selves to  the  "  institutional "  activities  of 
modern  Nonconformit}^  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  there  is  a  sort  of  bigotry  of  social  service 
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abroad  in  a  good  many  quarters,  and  that  the 
social  side  of  the  Church's  enterprises  is  at 
times  exalted  as  if  it  were  the  only  thing 
worthy  of  care.  A  realisation  of  the  true 
position  will  bring  about  a  ready  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  usefulness,  nay,  of  the  absolute 
necessity,  of  the  men  who  remain  upon  what 
are  too  slightingly  called  the  old  ways. 

But  more  important  still — and  this  is  the 
point  to  which  all  that  has  been  said  concern- 
ing the  Church's  social  service  is  meant  to  lead 
up — by  realising  the  true  facts  of  the  situ- 
ation the  Church  will  be  saved  from  passing 
over  to  that  political  activity  which  too 
often  follows  when  social  activity  has  been 
taken  up.  It  was  said  that  the  social  mission 
in  which  the  Nonconformist  Churches  are  so 
earnestly  engaging  not  seldom  drives  them 
further  ;  and  by  the  adoption  of  the  "  institu- 
tional "  idea  Nonconformity's  political  ten- 
dencies have  been  strengthened  to  a  very 
great  degree.  This  is  in  a  manner  natural, 
and  yet  it  need  not  occur.  The  "  institu- 
tional "  idea  can  be  saved,  without  being 
allowed  to  become  a  force  thrusting  the 
Church  into  the  political  field.  The  Church,  in 
its  forgetfulness  of  the  fact  that  all  this  social 
energy,  though  amply  justifiable,  really  lies 
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outside  its  constitutive  idea,  allows  itself 
to  be  carried  too  far.  It  becomes,  in  its 
consuming  social  ardour  (which  in  itself  is 
a  thing  wholly  to  be  praised)  first  of  all  a  mere 
philanthropic  institution,  and  then — since  the 
remembrance  of  what  its  constitutive  idea 
really  is  has  faded  and  no  longer  restrains — 
a  political  institution  as  well.  The  first  step 
in  this  downward' course  may  be  avoided  by 
a  constant  recollection  of  the  truth  insisted 
on  here.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  in  this 
matter  of  social  service  the  Church  is  but 
stepping  into  the  breach  which  the  proper 
custodians  have  left,  and  then,  while  the 
Church  is  faithful  to  the  new  duty,  it  will  not 
neglect  the  old.  The  true  proportion  of  things 
will  be  kept  in  the  love  of  the  Church's  heart 
and  in  the  work  of  the  Church's  hands.  The 
Church  will  keep  all  the  love  which  inspires 
the  modern  crusades  against  social  hardship 
and  degradation.  But  even  amid  the  new 
enthusiasms,  the  Church,  remembering  its 
first  and  greatest  call,  will  keep  the  old 
enthusiasm  too,  and,  if  it  become  all  things 
to  all  men,  will  do  so  only  in  order  that  it 
may  save  (in  that  sense  of  the  word  which  in 
these  days  the  word  is  nearly  losing)  that  it 
may  save  some.     And  then,   with  the  first 
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downward  step  avoided,  the  second  will  in  all 
probability  be  avoided  too.  At  any  rate,  if 
the  Church  accept  her  social  mission  simply 
as  the  extra  task  which  in  truth  it  is,  she  will 
in  the  discharge  of  it  refuse  to  let  herself  be 
taken  yet  further  away  from  her  own  con- 
stitutive idea.  Thus  far  she  will  consent  to 
go,  for  she  will  know  how  to  justify  herself  and 
how  to  plead  her  cause.  But  at  any  attempt 
to  thrust  her  further,  she  will  answer  "  No." 
For  as  to  the  further  step,  there  is,  as  she  will 
recognise,  no  justifying  cause  to  plead. 

(4) 

The  fundamental  assertion,  then,  may 
be  made  once  more.  The  Nonconformist 
Churches  need  to  come  back  to  a  realisation 
of  their  own  fundamental  idea.  And, 
according  to  that  j  fundamental  idea,  the 
Church  and  politics  belong  to  different 
spheres. 

There  is,  indeed,  one  way  in  which  a  nation's 
activities  and  religion  might  be  brought  into 
a  relation  of  a  direct  and  positive  kind.  It 
was  said  some  time  since  that  if  the  "  king- 
dom "  really  did  signify  a  perfect  social  and 
political  ordering  of  things,  then  not  only 
would   there   be   a   distinctive   political   and 
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social  mission  allowed  to  the  Church  as  such, 
but  it  would  become  the  Church's  binding 
duty  to  take  it  up.  ^  Even  then,  however — 
it  must  be  added, — it  would  not  be  by  the 
identification  of  any  Church,  or  any  number 
of  Churches,  with  any  of  the  present  political 
parties  that  the  thing  could  be  done.  It 
would  be  done  only  by  the  formation  of  a 
party  of  conscience,  a  religious  party  in  the 
wide  signification  of  the  term.  And,  though 
the  "  kingdom "  does  not  mean  a  perfect 
social  and  political  order,  and  the  matter 
cannot  therefore  be  urged  from  that  particular 
point  of  view,  yet  it  is  for  some  element  of  the 
indicated  kind  in  the  national  life  that  a  good 
many  wait  and  hope.  It  was  also  hinted  that 
if  politics  were  taken  up  into  religion,  instead 
of  religion  being  taken  up,  or  down,  into 
politics,  it  could  be  no  longer  urged  against 
the  activity  of  the  Churches  in  the  political 
field  (whatever  other  objections  might  remain) 
that  a  materialistic  tendency  vitiated  it 
through  and  through.  ^  And  some  such  taking 
up  of  politics  into  rehgion  may  be  a  possible 
thing. 

If  the  Nonconformist  Churches,  instead  of 

1  P.  182. 

2  P.  187. 
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setting  themselves  into  alliance  with  the 
parties  which  necessarily  act  from  non- 
religious  motives,  making  no  pretence  of  doing 
anything  else — if  the  Nonconformist  Churches 
would  prevail  upon  those  of  their  members 
who  share  in  the  national  activities  to  form 
the  nucleus  of  a  party  of  Right,  then  politics 
would  be  linked  with  religion  in  a  purposeful 
and  righteous  way.  This  would  be  the  taking 
up  of  politics  into  religion,  not  the  taking 
down  of  religion  into  politics.  And  politics 
would,  for  those  who  occupied  the  new 
standpoint,  be  politics  no  more.  And  the 
present  writer  is,  for  his  own  part,  persuaded 
that  in  this  direction  lies  one  of  the  nation's 
greatest  needs,  and  one  of  the  nation's 
greatest  hopes. 

For  in  all  that  has  been  said  concerning  the 
mistake  of  Nonconformity's  political  absorp- 
tion, there  has  been  no  implication  that 
religion  and  a  nation's  activities  must  be 
always  things  apart.  The  Church,  in  its 
corporate  capacity,  has  no  concern  with 
politics  as  the  parties  of  the  day  understand 
and  pursue  them.  That  remains.  The  indi- 
vidual church-member  may,  if  he  feel  himself 
called,  take  a  share  in  the  party  political 
energies  of  his  time.     That  remains.     And  in 
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this  latter  way  some  connection  between 
religion  and  politics  is  made — at  any  rate, 
the  presence  of  religious  men  in  the  political 
parties,  to  the  purifying  and  ennobling  of  the 
parties  themselves,  is  secured.  But  it  were 
better  still  if  the  nation  had  in  its  midst  a 
party  of  Right — a  party  to  which  the  best 
men  in  all  parties  might  gradually  be  drawn. 
And  thus  would  be  made  a  connection  between 
religion  and  politics — or  rather,  between 
religion  and  the  activities  of  the  nation,  so 
far  as  the  party  of  Right  swayed  and  moulded 
them — that  would  be  vital  and  fraught 
with  measureless  good. 

For,  indeed,  one  of  the  saddest  things  in  the 
national  life  is  the  absolute  rule  allowed  to  the 
idea  of  expediency  ;  and  one  of  the  lessons 
most  needful  to  be  learnt  is  that  it  is  a  nation's 
first  business,  in  all  its  greater  affairs,  to  seek 
for  the  one  entirely  right  course,  as  distinct 
from  the  course  that  is  safer,  or  most  profit- 
able, or  directed  along  the  line  of  least  resist- 
ance. It  may  be  unhesitatingly  affirmed  that 
in  all  the  larger  affairs  of  national  life  there  is 
one  absolutely  right  course,  and  that  a  nation 
cannot  be  true  to  its  call  except  as  it  endea- 
vours to  find  the  one  right  course  and  carry 
it  out.     This  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  regulative 
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fact  of  the  nation's  life.  And  this  goes  much 
further  than  merely  saying  that  it  is  a  nation's 
duty  to  avoid  any  actual  breach  of  the  moral 
law.  That  much  would  be  conceded  by  every 
decent  man,  and  is  assumed  as  axiomatic  by 
every  decent  man  in  all  the  political  parties 
of  the  day.  It  is  a  far  higher  thing  than  that 
merely  negative  correctness  that  is  spoken  of. 
A  nation,  no  less  than  an  individual,  has  its 
sacred  call ;  and  some  attempt,  at  least, 
should  be  made  to  find  out  what  it 'is  and 
whither  it  summons  the  nation  to  go.  In 
fact,  the  great  need,  as  the  present  writer 
thinks  (and  if  this  need  were  satisfied,  the 
entire  controversy  of  this  book  would  become 
superfluous  at  once) — the  great  need  is  that 
the  whole  idea  of  "  politics  "  should  give  place 
to  a  nobler  idea.  The  very  word  "politics"  is 
an  unfortunate  word  to  describe  a  nation's 
activities,  though  it  does  describe  them,  in 
point  of  fact,  as  they  are  actually  carried  on. 
The  course  sought  for  is  always  the  "  politic  " 
course — the  course  that  is  expedient,  or 
declared  to  be  expedient  after  the  process  of 
counting  heads — not  the  course  that  is  right. 
It  may  be  admitted  that  some  of  the  smaller 
matters  of  a  nation's  life  are  matters  of 
expediency,  and  suffer  no  harm  through  being 
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determined  on  merely  politic  grounds.  But 
it  needs  to  be  taken  as  a  settled  thing — and 
the  nation  would  be  all  the  greater  for  having 
a  party  in  its  midst  which  held  this  for  its 
creed — that  in  all  the  greater  matters  of 
national  existence  there  is,  among  the  possible 
settlements,  one  settlement  that  is  right,  and 
only  one.  There  is,  therefore,  no  important 
question  of  national  action  on  which  the 
conscience  should  not  have  the  final  and 
decisive  word.  Such  a  connection  between 
politics  and  religion  as  is  implied  in  a  party  of 
Right — a  party  devoted  before  all  else  to  the 
emphasising  of  this  truth — would  be  a  con- 
nection of  mightiest  power  in  the  nation's  life. 
It  would  be  the  relating,  not  of  the  Church  as 
such,  but  of  Christian  men,  with  the  nation's 
affairs  ;  and  it  would  be  by  so  much  better  a 
thing  than  the  participation  of  Christian  men 
in  the  present  party  strife  as  religion  as  a  reg- 
nant and  dominant  force  is  better  than  reli- 
gion as  a  mere  flavouring  in  something  stronger 
than  itself.  If  pohtics  and  rehgion  are  to 
be  vitally  related  to  all,  it  can  only  be  through 
the  existence  and  working  of  a  party  of  Right. 
It  would  not  be  a  Nonconformist  party,  of 
course.  But  surely  not  even  the  most  poli- 
tical Nonconformist  would  contend  for  that, 
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or  would  regret  finding  at  his  side,  as  he  strove 
for  the   Right's  victory  in   national  affairs, 
men  of  a  Church  not  his  own.     Such  a  party 
would  draw  into  its  ranks  all  the  best  men 
of  all  the  Church  organisations,  and  the  best 
of  many  organisations  that  are  not  Churches 
at  all  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term. 
It  would  be  the  visible  assertion  of  the  rightful 
supremacy  of  conscience  in  the  affairs  of  the 
world.     It  would  not  even  be  a  unanimous 
party,  of  course.     There  is  no  suggestion  that 
if  a  settlement   of   national   questions   were 
sought  along  these  lines,  there  would  be  a 
magic  disappearance  of  all  differences  of  view. 
To  the  end,  true-hearted  men  will  interpret 
the  dictates  of  right  in  various  ways.     But 
there  would  be  unanimity  of  motive,  at  least. 
And  the  spirit  of  the  whole  thing  would  be 
changed  :   many  of  the  mists  of  prejudice  and 
passion  which  now  cloud  the  judgment  would 
be  cleared  away  under  the  influence  of  the 
new  breath   stirring   across   the   field ;     and 
Httle  by  httle,  out  of  the  clash  of  different 
readings   of   the   right,   out   of   the   struggle 
which  would  no  more  have  in  it  any  elements 
sordid  and  mean,  the  ideal  line  would  emerge. 
And,  as  to  the  danger  of  priggishness    and 
unctuous  Pharisaism,  well,  it  would  exist,  no 
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doubt.  But  it  would  practically  disappear — 
would,  at  any  rate,  be  reduced  to  a  minimum 
— if  it  were  on  a  sufficiently  large  scale  that 
the  experiment  were  tried.  Assuredly  the 
experiment  is  worth  a  little  risk,  if  risk  there 
be.  And  it  might  be  that  with  the  establish- 
ment of  a  party  of  Right  in  its  midst  the 
nation  would  start  on  an  upward  way  which 
would  lead  it  at  last  to  be  as  Zion,  the  perfec- 
tion of  beauty,  out  of  which  God  doth  shine. 
The  present  writer,  at  any  rate,  does  not 
think  that  the  formation  of  a  definitely  Chris- 
tian party  in  the  State  is  altogether  the 
visionary  thing  that  some  hold  it  to  be. 
He  believes  that  such  a  party  would  unite 
many  of  the  differences  which  now  prevail. 
And  if  there  were  any  sign  of  the  establish- 
ment of  such  a  party,  he  would  hail  the  day 
as  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  which 
progress  and  religion  would  be  really  one. 
The  taking  up  of  politics  into  religion  he  holds 
to  be  in  this  sense  a  quite  possible  thing. 

(5) 

And  yet  he  does  not  know.  It  may  be 
a  vain  dream.  It  will  be  no  more  than  a 
dream,  certainly,  so  long  as  Nonconformity 
keeps  those  scales  upon  its  eyes  which  blind 
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it  to  the  dangers  of  that  pohtical  course  on 
which  it  runs  with  feet  so  wiUing  and  swift. 
And  what  would  happen  if  the  scales  dropped 
may  be  left  for  the  present  in  the  realm  of 
the  unknown  and  unguessed.  The  first  thing, 
the  supremely  necessary  thing,  is  that  Non- 
conformity should  get  back  to  a  vivid  appre- 
hension of  its  own  constitutive  idea,  should 
realise  that  its  constitutive  idea  can  never 
carry  it  into  the  political  arena,  and  that 
precisely  by  maintaining  its  distinctiveness 
does  a  Church  make  its  influence  penetrate 
most  thoroughly  through  all  the  spheres  of  the 
nation's  life  and  touch  every  one  of  them  for 
good.  Once  it  has  reached  that  point,  the 
possibilities  of  a  fresh  start  will  be  before  its 
members,  and  many  things  may  come. 
Whether  in  the  event  of  Nonconformity 
re-adjusting  its  attitude,  the  majority  of 
individual  Nonconformists  would  hold  to  their 
present  political  allegiance,  one  cannot  say. 
At  any  rate,  political  choice  would  have  a 
clear  field,  and  would  not  be  prejudiced  by 
any  supposed  necessary  harmony  between 
Nonconformity  and  one  political  school.  And 
other  considerations — such  as  the  value  of  the 
party  system,  or  the  degrees  in  which  legisla- 
tion, beneficial  on  the  surface,  may  tend  to 
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the  spread  of  the  materiahstic  spirit,  and 
consequently,  while  claiming  to  be  a  savour 
of  life  unto  life,  be  really  a  savour  of  death 
unto  death — other  considerations  would  at 
least  have  a  chance  of  being  taken  into 
account.  No  one  is  able,  or  needs,  to  pro- 
phesy what  the  result  would  be.  It  may  be 
that  the  party  of  Right  would  be  born  :  it 
may  be  that  it  would  not.  One  cannot  tell. 
But  if  not  a  single  Nonconformist  changed 
his  political  views,  the  gain  to  corporate 
Nonconformity  would  nevertheless  be  incal- 
culable. For  once  more  Nonconformity  would 
be  what  it  set  out  to  be — the  clear-voiced 
witness  to  goodness  and  to  God,  with  no 
message  to  deliver  save  the  message  which 
bids  men  be  worthy  children  of  their  Father 
in  Heaven.  Once  again  its  atmosphere  would 
be  that  of  the  Temple  rather  than  that  of  the 
committee-room  and  the  hustings.  Once 
again  it  would  make  saints.  Surely  they  who 
love  it  will  see  to  it.  Nonconformity  in  its 
political  absorption  has  wandered  far,  and 
must  come  home.  Like  aU  other  powers, 
indi\ddual  or  collective,  Nonconformity  would 
be  all  the  better  for  saying,  and  holding  to  it, 
"  This  one  thing  I  do."  And  the  writer's  plea 
— if  at  the  end  he  may  press  it  again — is  but 
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this,  that  Nonconformity  should  mind  its  own 
appointed  business,  and  keep  to  its  own 
particular  line.  For  it  is  a  noble  business,  an 
exalted  line — nobler  and  more  exalted  than 
any  business  or  any  line  into  which  Noncon- 
formity may  be  borne  through  its  mistaken 
reading  of  its  marching-orders  and  its  call. 
And  although  the  plea  made  in  these  pages 
strikes  against  much  of  the  jargon  of  the  hour 
— the  jargon  which  through  persistent  repeti- 
tion comes  to  have  for  the  mass  of  men  the 
ring  of  an  authority  they  scarcely  dare  to 
question — the  writer  ventures  to  make  it, 
and  to  ask  that  it  be  seriously  weighed. 
And  he  is  persuaded  that,  if  Nonconformity 
would  but  seriously  weigh  it,  it  would,  when 
the  first  offence  is  past,  see  that  in  hearkening 
to  the  plea  lies  its  own  best  hope  of  resuming 
a  really  elevated  spiritual  crusade,  and  in 
going  forth  upon  it  "  fair  as  the  sun,  clear  as 
the  moon,  and  terrible  as  an  army  with 
banners." 
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Note  A,  p.  35. 

Presbyterianism 

The  statement  in  the  text  may  be  taken  as  a  fair 
general  summary.  It  should  be  added,  however,  that 
Presbyterianism,  as  it  is  known  in  England  to-day,  is 
not  quite  the  direct  representative  or  descendant  of  the 
Presbyterianism  which  seceded  from  the  Church  of 
England  in  1662.  Some  of  the  Presbyterian  Churches 
were  ultimately  linked  with  the  Congregationalists  ;  but 
the  actual  amalgamation  of  the  two  bodies  which  at 
one  time  seemed  possible  did  not  take  place.  Dr.  G.  P. 
Fisher  says  {History  of  the  Church,  p.  553)  :  "  In  Eng- 
land, doctrinal  differences  arose  to  prevent  the  union 
of  Presbyterians  and  Congregationalists  from  being 
effected."  Many  of  the  early  Presbyterian  Chiirches 
ultimately  drifted  into  Unitarianism  ;  and,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  some  of  the  Unitarian  congregations  in  England 
call  themselves  Presbyterians  still.  What  was  left  of  the 
original  Presbyterian  seceders  was  in  1875  constituted 
"  The  Presbyterian  Church  of  England."  But  besides 
these,  Presbyterianism  has  English  congregations  in 
connection  with  the  Scottish  Presbyterian  Church.  And 
Presbyterianism  is  largely  the  denomination  of  Scotch 
people  domiciled  in  the  south. 

Note  B,  p.  35. 

The  Methodist  Churches 

Most  of  the  Methodist  Churches  have  parted  from  the 
parent  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church  at  different  times 
owing  to  differences  of  opinion  as  to  how  far  lay  repre- 
sentation on  the  governing  bodies  should  be  carried, 
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or  what  power  it  should  exercise.  Sometimes  other 
questions  have  been  raised,  but  at  bottom  this  one  has 
almost  always  lurked.  The  parent  Church  was  not  very 
ready  to  surrender  clerical  ascendancy.  The  Methodist 
New  Connexion  was  formed  in  1797,  the  Primitive 
Methodist  Church  in  1807,  the  Bible  Christian  Fellowship 
in  1816,  and  the  United  Methodist  Free  Churches, 
composed  of  various  companies  which  had  at  different 
times  drifted  away  from  Wesleyan  Methodism,  in  1857. 
Re-union  has,  however,  been  partially  realised.  The 
United  Methodist  Free  Churches,  the  Methodist  New 
Connexion,  and  the  Bible  Christians,  came  together  in 
1907,  and  now  form  the  "  United  Methodist  Church." 

Note  C,  pp.  54,  67,  72. 

Disestablishment 
The  following  interview  between  a  representative  of 
the  paper  named  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Liberation 
Society  recently  appeared  in  the  British  Congregationalist. 
It  will  help  to  an  appreciation  of  the  points  set  down  in 
Chapter  III,  and  is  therefore  reproduced  here.  The 
opinions  expressed  in  it  are,  in  the  main,  those  with 
which  the  present  writer  would  associate  himself. 

THE   LIBERATION   SOCIETY'S   COMING   CAMPAIGN 

Interview  with  the  Rev.  David  Caird 
Three  months  is  not  a  long  time  in  which  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  working  details  of  an  important 
secretariat,  and  three  months  is  the  period  during  which 
the  new  secretary  of  the  Liberation  Society  has  held  his 
post.  I  found,  however,  that  he  has  in  that  short  time 
managed  to  put  his  finger  very  firmly  upon  the  pulse  of 
things  ;  and  he  was  very  ready  to  give  me  information 
as  to  the  Society's  immediate  plans,  and  as  to  its  general 
work  and  aims. 

We  started,   naturally  enough,   from   the   promised 
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Government  measure,  to  be  introduced  next  Session,  for 
the  disestablishment  of  the  church  in  Wales.  And 
precisely  because  this  measure,  affecting  one  particular 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom  only,  is  close  at  hand,  does 
the  Society  see  an  opportunity  for  a  vigorous  propaganda 
of  the  general  disestablishment  principle,  and  an  advo- 
cacy of  it  as  applicable  to,  and  needed  by,  not  only 
Wales,  but  the  country  as  a  whole. 

"  Wales  cannot  stand  alone,"  Mr.  Caird  observed. 
"  It  is  only  by  an  education  and  arousing  of  opinion  in 
other  parts  that  the  demand  of  Wales  can  have  any 
chance  of  fulfilment.  We  are  setting  ourselves,  there- 
fore, to  an  energetic  autumn  campaign  in  England — 
and  in  Scotland  as  well." 

"  And  its  beginning  will  be ?  " 

"  The  beginning  will  be  a  special  conference  on  dis- 
establishment in  the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel,  on 
Thursday,  November  12  next,  and  a  public  meeting  in 
the  City  Temple  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day.  The 
Society  is  issuing  a  manifesto  in  view  of  these  meetings." 

Mr.  Caird  showed  me  a  copy  of  the  manifesto  alluded 
to.  After  mentioning  the  coming  Welsh  Bill,  the  mani- 
festo goes  on  to  say  that  "  the  promised  Bill  ...  is 
not  likely  to  become  law  unless  Parliament  is  convinced 
that  there  is  a  widespread  movement  in  its  favour  in 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  .  .  .  The  need  for  immediate 
and  resolute  action  is  urgent."  But  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
the  manifesto  goes  on  to  indicate  that  the  "  demand  of 
Wales  is  only  a  particular  expression  of  a  demand  which 
must  be  made  by  all  who  believe  in  the  spiritual  nature 
of  the  Church  of  Christ,"  and  declares  that  "  this  Society 
is  therefore  resolved  to  enter  on  a  vigorous  national 
campaign." 

So  that  if  the  disestablishment  question  has  not  been 
very  much  to  the  fore  for  the  average  Nonconformist  of 
recent  years,  there  is  to  be  an  alteration  now.     Mr.  Caird 
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Spoke  of  numerous  public  meetings  at  which  the  theme 
will  be  ventilated,  and  then — 

"  There  will,  of  course,  be  a  special  campaign  fund," 
said  he,  which  fact  I  specially  underline  for  the  informa- 
tion of  those  able  and  willing  to  assist.  The  manifesto 
says  that  the  "  income  of  the  Society  must  at  least  be 
doubled  during  each  of  the  next  five  years."  I  did  not 
ask  whether  this  means  after  the  manner  of  geometrical 
progression,  but  no  doubt  the  Society  would  prefer  this, 
though  it  would  be  a  large  order. 

I  asked  Mr.  Caird — passing  to  more  general  matters — 
whether  he  thought  the  bulk  of  Nonconformists  in  Eng- 
land were  very  much  interested  in  the  disestablishment 
question. 

"  It  is  undoubtedly  the  case,"  he  replied,  "  that  the 
gradual  removal  of  many  disabilities  has  pushed  the 
question  into  the  background  for  many  minds.  The 
situation  is  not  now  what  it  was — say,  forty  years  ago. 
But,"  he  went  on,  "  the  education  controversy  has 
revived  it  to  a  considerable  extent." 

"  Do  you  not  think  it  possible,"  I  inquired,  "  that 
the  education  dispute  may  rather  retard  the  movement 
for  disestablishment — inasmuch  as  people  may  be 
inclined  to  say,  '  Let  us  get  this  business  out  of  the  way, 
and  then  be  at  peace  '  ?  Will  they  have  any  energy 
left  for  disestablishment  when  the  education  difficulty 
is  done  with  ?  " 

Mr.  Caird  seemed  to  think  that  there  might  be  some- 
thing in  this,  but  not  very  much.  Also  he  seemed  to 
think — though  he  did  not  say  so — that  any  who  felt 
that  way  would  be  rather  poor  creatures.  This  was 
conveyed  to  me  by  a  sort  of  wireless  telepathy,  which 
was  no  doubt  reliable. 

"  At  any  rate,"  he  said,  "  there  will  be  no  final  solution 
of  the  education  question  till  the  question  of  disestab- 
lishment is  settled,  unless  the  Government  takes  a  firmer 
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hold  of  the  whole  matter  than  at  present  it  seems 
disposed  to  do.  WTien  all  churches  stand  on  an  equal 
footing,  so  far  as  their  relation  to  the  State  is  concerned, 
and  no  Church  has  to  be  specially  considered,  it  will  be 
possible  to  face,  in  an  effective  way,  and  exclusively 
from  the  national  point  of  view,  the  whole  question  of 
education." 

This  is  an  opinion  which  the  Nonconformist  public  will 
do  well  to  note  and  ponder.  For  it  is  not  in  this  way 
that  the  most  of  us  are  looking  at  things,  or  in  this  order 
that  we  are  taking  them.  The  majority  are  content  to 
let  the  larger  question  wait,  if  the  smaller,  and  seemingly 
more  pressing  one,  can  be  got  out  of  the  road.  Are  they 
right  ?  Beyond  doubt  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said 
on  the  other  side. 

In  answer  to  a  question  as  to  the  benefits — apart  from 
the  accomplishment  of  something  intrinsically  called  for 
by  the  spirit  of  justice — which  wovdd  result  from  dis- 
establishment, Mr.  Caird  laid  stress  on  the  necessity  for 
disestablishment  if  the  Christian  unity  so  much  talked 
of  is  ever  to  be  realised. 

"  Corporate  union  may  be  left  out  of  account,"  he 
said.  "  That  may  be  quite  undesirable.  But,  short  of 
that,  a  union  which  is  a  real  unity  of  spirit,  a  real 
co-operation,  demands  the  disestablishment  of  the 
Church.  So  long  as  one  particular  Church  is  in  a  position 
of  advantage  over  the  rest,  a  real  and  close  association 
is  impossible." 

"  Then  you  think  that  disestablishment  would  really 
make  a  marked  difference  to  the  general  situation  ? 
Some,  even  of  its  friends,  think  that  it  would  not." 

"  Certainly.  It  would  probably  not  break  down  the 
social  barriers  between  individuals  outside  the  Church 
buildings.  But  it  would  take  away  the  special  prestige 
attaching  to  a  Church  specially  related  to  the  State,  and 
this  would  tell  in  a  good  many  ways." 
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"  As,  for  example  ?  " 

"  Well,  a  vicar  would  no  longer  be  able  to  look  upon 
an  entire  parish  as  his  own,  and  would  not  have  the 
authority  which  his  present  position  gives  him.  And 
there  would  no  longer  be  any  reason  why  the  clergy  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  should  take  precedence  as  a  matter 
of  right,  when  ministers  of  other  denominations  are 
present  with  them." 

It  is  worth  noting,  by  the  way,  in  connection  with  the 
question  of  co-operation  raised  by  Mr.  Caird,  that  at  the 
Conference  previously  alluded  to,  to  be  held  on  November 
12,  the  morning  session  will  be  devoted  first  of  all  to  the 
consideration  of  "  the  bearing  of  Disestablishment  on 
Christian  Union  and  Social  Progress." 

I  asked  Mr.  Caird  whether  the  more  distinctly  spiritual 
and  religious  reasons  for  disestablishment  were  to  be 
emphasised  in  the  coming  campaign. 

"  Assuredly,"  he  answered.  He  reminded  me  how 
the  Society's  very  title  insists  on  them,  in  that  it  speaks 
of  the  Society  as  one  "  for  the  liberation  of  religion  from 
State  patronage  and  control,"  thus  making  the  interests 
of  religion — not  hostility  to  any  church — the  dominant 
consideration.  He  told  me  also  that  in  the  first  resolu- 
tion at  the  November  Conference  (the  terms  are,  of 
course,  not  available  as  yet)  the  point  will  be  emphasised. 
The  resolution  will  declare,  in  effect,  that  a  State  Estab- 
lishment of  religion  is  inconsistent  with  the  true  nature 
and  independence  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 

"  I  suppose  the  more  spiritual  reasons  appeal  to  some 
classes,  and  the  '  equality  '  reasons,  so  to  call  them,  to 
other  classes  ?  " 

"  Probably.  And  it  must  be  remembered,  of  course, 
that  onl)^  through  Parliamentary  action,  through  action 
in  spheres  where  perhaps  the  distinctly  spiritual  reasons 
do  not  carry  very  much  weight,  can  the  spiritual 
advantages  of  disestablishment  be  obtained." 
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Which  is  possibly  a  necessary  rebuke  to  some  who, 
in  their  dishke  of  controversy  and  strife,  are  apt  to 
become  dreaming  ideahsts.and  let  the  opportunity  go  by. 

"  Do  you  think  it  possible,  or  advisable,"  was  my  next 
question,  "  for  ordinary  ministers,  in  ordinary  spheres, 
to  push  the  question  of  disestablishment  to  the  front  ? 
In  their  pulpits,  for  instance  ?  " 

"  Not  directly  in  their  pulpits.  The  strictly  con- 
troversial aspect  of  the  matter  had  better  be  left  alone 
there."  "  But,"  Mr.  Caird  went  on  with  conviction, 
"  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  Nonconformist  minister 
to  discharge  his  ministry  rightly  without  educating 
his  people  as  to  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  church. 
That  is  primary  with  Nonconformists.  And  in  that 
disestablishment  is  really  involved." 

Also,  Mr.  Caird  reminded  me,  there  were  other  oppor- 
tunities— at  meetings  outside  the  ordinary  services,  etc. 
— where  the  Nonconformist  church  members  could  have 
the  topic  brought  home  to  their  minds. 

I  inquired  as  to  the  degree  in  which  members  of  the 
Church  of  England  were  friendly  to  the  objects  of  the 
society. 

"  There  is,  of  course,  a  school  which  adopts  the 
position  of  Mr.  Lathbury,  the  late  editor  of  The  Pilot," 
replied  Mr.  Caird.  "  Mr.  Lathbury  holds  that  if  estab- 
lishment means  the  imposition  of  the  State's  authority 
on  the  Church,  and  a  consequent  interference  with  and 
regulation  of  the  Church's  vvork,  then  disestablishment 
ought  to  be  demanded  by  the  Church  itself,  and  in  its 
own  interests." 

"  But  what  else  could  establishment  mean  ?  " 

"  Really,  nothing  else.  Still,  there  are  some  who  seem 
to  think  that  establishment  means  nothing  more  than 
a  certain  sort  of  recognition  and  patronage.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  means,  and  must  mean,  very  much  more." 

I  gathered,  however,  that  apart  from  this  hypothetical 
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friendship — the  friendship  under  certain  circumstances, 
which  are  not  seen  to  exist,  though  they  do  exist  as  a 
matter  of  fact — an  appreciable  number  of  Church  people 
subscribe  to  the  Society.  And  occasionally,  though  not 
frequently,  some  hitherto  unknown  friend  \mtes,  from 
the  midst  of  the  Established  Church,  a  word  of 
appreciation  and  consent. 

Mr.  Caird  alluded  to  those  curious  folk  who  cannot  see 
that  the  Church  of  England  is  in  any  position  that 
differentiates  it  from  the  rest. 

"  The  powers  of  the  State  protect  3'ou  all,"  they  say 
to  the  Nonconformists.  "  All  are  treated  alike.  The 
Nonconformist  buildings  cannot  be  burnt,  nor  Noncon- 
formist church  property  stolen,  without  retribution,  any 
more  than  ours." 

Apparently  people  still  talk  in  that  fashion  sometimes. 
Certainly  there  is  an  educative  work  for  the  Liberation 
Society  to  do,  when  common  law  and  ecclesiastical  law 
are  mixed  up  in  this  strange  way.  Probably  the 
Society's  speakers,  and  its  secretary,  come  upon  some 
curious  opponents  sometimes  ! 

Note  D,  p.  66. 

Mr.  Miall 
Mr.  Edward  Miall  is  so  clearly  recognised  as  the  great 
bygone  champion  of  the  Disestablishment  movement, 
that  when,  some  time  ago,  the  editor  of  the  British  Weekly 
wrote  a  leading  article  urging  a  renewal  of  the  dis- 
establishment campaign,  he  headed  it  "  Miallism." 
Mr.  Miall  held  strongly  that  disestablishment  would  be 
to  the  interest  of  the  Church  of  England  herself,  and  was 
the  author  of  the  famous  prophecy  that  "  some  day  the 
Church  will  kill  the  Estabhshment." 

Note  E,  p.  89. 

The  Nonxonformist  Struggle 
Readers  who  wish  to  study  the  story  in  detail  should 
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procure  the  History  of  the  Free  Churches  of  England,  by 
H.  S.  Skeats.  A  revised  edition  of  the  book,  brought 
down  to  date  by  Mr.  C.  S.  Miall,  appeared  in  1891. 
There  is  also  a  volume  by  Mr.  Carvell  Williams,  called 
Progress  from  Toleration  to  Religious  Equality  from  1688 
to  1888. 

Note  F,  p.  92. 

The  Universities 
It  ought  in  fairness  to  be  stated  that  all  through  the 
struggle  for  free  admission  to  the  Universities,  irre- 
spective of  religious  tests,  those  who  were  working  from 
the  Nonconformist  side  had  the  help  of  a  band  of 
University  reformers  who  worked  from  within.  These 
felt  that  the  cause  of  education  was  bound  to  suffer  if 
tests  were  maintained. 

Note  G,  p.  92. 

Church  Rates 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  valuable  little  hand- 
book The  Case  for  Disestablishment,  issued  by  the 
Liberation  Society. 

"  The  struggle  for  the  abolition  of  Church  rates 
extended  over  a  period  of  nearly  forty  years,  and  excited 
the  keenest  interest  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament, 
Very  early  Rochdale,  Manchester,  and  other  large  towns, 
after  much  turmoil  and  excitement,  settled  the  question 
for  themselves  by  refusing  to  pay  the  rates.  The  deci- 
sion of  the  House  of  Lords  in  1853,  in  the  celebrated 
Braintree  case,  that  no  rate  could  be  enforced  which 
had  not  been  carried  by  a  majority  of  votes,  greatly 
aided  the  movement.  Throughout  the  country  the 
vestry  meetings,  called  for  making  the  rates,  were  con- 
verted into  demonstrations  against  the  establishment ; 
and  the  frequent  seizures  and  sales  by  auction  of  the 
goods  of  those  refusing  to  pay,  added  much  bitterness 
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to  the  controversy  .  .  .  In  1861  the  AboHtion  Bill  was 
rejected  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  Speaker,  amidst  a 
scene  of  the  wildest  excitement.  But  no  proposal  for  a 
settlement  except  that  of  abolition  found  favour  ;  and 
in  1868  the  struggle  was  closed  by  the  passing  of  a  Bill 
brought  in  by  Mr.  Gladstone.  This  measure  does  not 
prohibit  the  making  of  a  church  rate,  but  simply  provides 
that  henceforth,  '  no  suit  shall  be  instituted  or  proceed- 
ing taken  in  an  ecclesiastical  or  other  court,  or  before 
any  justice  or  magistrate,  to  enforce  or  compel  the 
payment  of  any  church  rate  made  in  any  parish  or  place 
in  England  or  Wales  '"  (p.  251), 

Note  H,  pp.  75,  123. 

The  Letter  to  the  "  British  Congregationalist  " 

The  subjoined  letter  appeared  recently  in  the  British 
Congregationalist.  The  previous  week  the  leading  article 
had  been  devoted  to  a  report  issued  from  Liverpool, 
as  to  the  work  of  the  Free  Churches  in  that  city.  The 
Report  had  contained  a  recommendation  that  the  Free 
Church  Councils  should  devote  themselves  more  entirely 
to  spiritual  work,  only  passing  into  other  spheres  when 
some  definite  moral  question  was  involved  and  there  was 
practically  unanimous  consent  on  the  part  of  the 
members.  The  editor  had  remarked  on  this  that  a 
general  consent  could  sometimes  be  artificially  produced. 
The  correspondent,  taking  the  Report  and  the  editorial 
allusion  as  his  text,  wrote  the  letter  appended  below. 
Except  that  in  the  last  paragraph  he  drops  into  that 
strange  confusion  about  the  meaning  of  the  "  kingdom," 
which  is  dealt  with  in  Chapter  VI,  sections  3  and  4, 
of  this  book,  his  letter  is  much  to  the  point. 

"  In  a  great  provincial  town  the  National  Free  Church 
Council  was  in  full  session,  and  the  drum  ecclesiastic 
was  resounding.    I  was  not  there.     But  in  my  own  town 
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I  had  seen  a  well-known  Liverpool  clergyman  announced 
to  preach  every  day  that  week  on  '  Aspects  of  Non- 
conformity '  at  a  dinner-hour  service  of  city  men  ;  and, 
on  the  principle  that  it  is  just  as  weU  to  '  see  oursels 
as  others  see  us/  I  stole  into  a  back  seat  to  hear  what 
was  to  be  said  on  the  subject  selected  for  this  particular 
day,  '  The  Political  Nonconformist.'  I  was  not  quite 
easy  in  my  mind.  I  had  in  my  pocket  the  morning 
newspaper  which  had  informed  me  that  on  the  previous 
day  practically  the  whole  time  of  the  Free  Church  Council 
had  been  occupied  in  discussing  the  Ritual  Commission, 
the  education  question,  and  similar  subjects,  and  as  the 
clean-shaven,  nervous  preacher  flung  back  the  sleeves 
of  his  surplice  and  leaned  over  the  pulpit,  I  knew 
somehow  that  he  was  murmuring  to  himself,  '  The  Lord 
hath  delivered  them  into  my  hands.'  He  needed  no 
other  text  than  the  doings  of  the  Council  the  day  before. 
'  You  see,  my  brethren,'  said  he,  '  how  yesterday  a 
great  gathering  of  Nonconformists  found  nothing  better 
to  do  than  to  criticise  their  feUow  Christians  of  the 
Establishment.  You  observe  how,  assembled  as  a  reli- 
gious body,  they  attack  not  irreligion  and  vice,  but 
other  forms  of  religion.' 

"  Well,  it  was  eloquent,  but,  of  course,  it  was  hardly 
fair.  I  felt,  however,  distinctly  uncomfortable.  Why 
should  we  have  given  him  so  handy  a  stick  to  beat  us 
with  ?  WTiy  must  we  be  always  setting  other  people's 
houses  in  order  when  our  own  so  badly  needs  dusting  ? 
Is  it  really  necessary  that  we  should  exhaust  prodigious 
quantities  of  powder  and  shot  on  those  who,  after  all, 
are  our  friends,  when  the  enemy  is  mustering  in  force 
against  both  them  and  us  ?  Is  it  weU  that  the  impres- 
sion should  get  abroad  that  the  politics  with  which  the 
Free  Churchman  is  mostly  concerned  are  the  politics 
which  divide  him  from  other  Churchmen  ? 

"  Mr.  R.  J.  Campbell  said  recently,  '  The  Free  Church 
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Council  is  a  Liberal  political  caucus,  and  that  fact  may 
yet  be  its  undoing.'  Mr.  Campbell  is  not  exactly  an 
authority  on  this  matter,  but  there  is  truth  enough  in 
the  saying  to  make  it  sting.  If  any  Church  becomes  so 
identified  with  a  political  party  that  it  relies  upon  that 
party  to  carry  out  its  ends,  it  is  already  disloyal  to  its 
divine  commission,  and  is  trusting  to  an  arm  of  flesh. 
Church  history  is  full  of  warnings  on  this  subject  to 
which  our  leaders  seem  to  pay  too  little  heed. 

"  Happily,  we  have  leaders  who  are  showing  us  a  better 
way.  Dr.  Rendel  Harris,  e.g.,  can  fight,  Quaker  as  he 
is,  when  need  comes,  but  he  does  not  seek  fight  with 
co-religionists.  I  wish  I  could  have  had  that  Liverpool 
clerg>'man  at  one  of  Dr.  Harris's  meetings  which  I 
attended  recently.  The  afternoon  was  given  to  a  study 
of  '  The  peace  of  God  garrisoning  the  heart.'  The 
evening  was  signalised  by  a  searching  talk  from  his 
brother,  Mr.  Vigurs  Harris,  on  '  Prayer.'  We  were  in 
the  presence  of  the  Eternal.  We  were  occupied  with 
the  Essential.  We  forgot  for  the  moment  that  there 
was  such  a  thing  as  division  in  Christendom,  That  is  the 
kind  of  thing  we  want  more  of — that,  and  concentration 
on  those  urgent  modern  problems  which  Free  Church- 
men, and  Churchmen  who  are  not  free,  have  alike  to 
face  and  solve. 

"  Yet  I,  too,  claim  to  be  a  poHtical  Free  Churchman. 
I  cannot  be  anything  else  if  I  would.  I  understand  no 
Christianity  which  is  not  poHtical.  If  it  is  true  that 
the  Church  exists  for  the  realisation  of  the  kingdom, 
then  the  members  of  the  Church  are  nothing  if  not  poli- 
tical. But  what  has  happened  to  us  that  we  have  so 
nearly  lost  the  true  significance  of  the  word  pohtics  ? 
And  what  is  this  curious  reversal  of  things  by  which 
we,  who  have  so  sturdily  repudiated  state  interference 
in  religious  matters,  are  now  regarded,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
as  desirous  of  using  the  state  to  gain  our  own  religious 
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ends  ?  I  will  yield  to  none  in  appreciation  of  the  possi- 
bilities suggested  by  the  formation  of  our  Free  Church 
Council,  but  I  want  to  see  it  cleared  of  the  suspicion  of 
using  its  powers  for  any  but  the  highest  aims." 

Note  I,  p.  150. 

Spiritual  Ministries 
The  names  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Brown,  of  Holloway, 
and  of  Rev.  J.  H.  Jowett,  of  Birmingham,  may  be 
mentioned — the  first  a  Baptist,  the  second  a  Congrega- 
tionalist.  It  is  not  meant  that  these  preachers  are 
any  less  pronounced  in  their  own  political  convictions 
than  others.  But  they  are  not  the  familiar  figures  of 
Nonconformity's  political  stage. 

Note  J,  p.  158. 

Dr.  Dale  and  Free  Church  Councils 
Dr.  Dale's  biographer  writes  thus  :  "  From  the  outset 
Dale  had  regarded  the  movement  with  grave  distrust ; 
and  notwithstanding  his  personal  regard    for  some  of 
its  leaders,  especially  for  Dr.  Mackennal  and  Dr.  Berry, 
he  would  have  no  part  in  it.     But  he  did  not  seek  occasion 
to  publish  his  hostilit}-.     Until  the  friends  of  the  move- 
ment began  to  stir  in  Birmingham,  forcing  the  churches 
and  their  ministers  to  decide  whether  they  would  help 
or  hold  aloof,  he  was  silent.     Then,  knowing  that  his 
silence    would    be    misinterpreted,    he    found    himself 
compelled  to  make  his  position  clear,  and  at  a  preliminary 
conference  of  ministers  and  delegates  he  stated  his 
objections  to  the  policy  which  was  pressed  upon  them. 
.  .  .  For  himself  he  was  convinced  that  the  Church  was 
in  its  very  essence  a  religious  institution  established  for 
religious  ends  ;    that  social  and  political  reforms,  how- 
ever desirable,  were  not  the  objects  of  its  activity  ;  and 
that  so  to  regard  them  would  be  to  degrade  the  Church 
into  a  pohtical  organisation."     A  quotation  from  Dr. 
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Dale's  speech  to  the  conference  is  given,  and  among 
other  things  stand  these  sentences.  "  I  have  always 
felt  that  the  line  to  be  taken  is  this  :  that  the  churches 
should  do  all  they  can  in  the  power  of  the  grace  and 
truth  of  Christ  to  renew  and  sanctify  all  whom  they 
reach  ;  and  that  then  Christian  men — as  citizens,  not 
as  members  of  churches — should  appear  in  the  com- 
munity to  discharge  their  duties  to  it,  under  the  control 
of  the  spirit  and  law  of  Christ."  A  little  after  the  bio- 
grapher says,  "  His  resistance  was  ineffectual,  as  he  had 
foreseen.  From  those  whom  he  withstood — they  should 
not  be  called  opponents — he  received  something  more 
than  courtesy  ;  and  he  was  grateful.  But  it  was  the 
parting  of  one  more  link.  .  .  The  sense  of  isolation  was 
deepened.  He  felt  more  than  ever  alone."  {Life  of 
R.  W.  Dale,  of  Birmingham,  by  his  Son.  Pp.  647-650.) 
How  closely  the  contention  of  the  present  writer 
resembles  that  of  Dr.  Dale  will  be  at  once  apparent. 
The  writer  himself  had  not  realised  the  closeness  of  the 
approximation  till  he  searched  for  these  pages  embodying 
Dr.  Dale's  views.  He  may  well  be  content  to  stand 
alone  in  his  turn,  with  such  a  memory  for  company. 
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have  already,  like  the  present  reviewer,  some  five  editions  of 
Boswell  among  their  books." — Athenaum. 
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BIOGRAPHIES 


Reminiscences  of  My  Life 

By  SIR  CHARLES  SANTLEY 

WITH    15    ILLUSTRATIONS. 

In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  16s.  net. 

Sir  Charles  Santley  has  been  making  good  use  of  the  leisure 
time  now  at  his  disposal  by  recalling  the  memories  of  a  long 
and  strenuous  life.  His  artistic  vocation  naturally  brought 
him  into  a  large  and  varied  company  of  celebrated  people,  his 
impressions  of  whom  will  probably  be  interesting  to  many 
readers.  In  his  present  work  the  personal  rather  than  the 
professional  side  of  his  life  is  prominent. 

The  book  contains  not  a  few  good  stories,  such  as  a  raconteur 
like  Sir  Charles  Santley  might  be  expected  to  tell,  and  blends 
the  grave  and  the  gay,  the  lively  and  the  severe,  in  an  agreeable 
fashion. 

The  Life  of  Sir  Isaac  Pitman 

Inventor  of  Phonography 
By    ALFRED   BAKER 
With  about  50  portraits,  illustrations,  and    facsimiles, 
including  photogravure  and  steel  plates. 
In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,   7s.  6d. 
"  The  impression  of  a  striking  and  remarkable  figure  remains 
in  the  mind  after  reading  this  book  ;    the  author  has  caught 
very  effectively  that    atmosphere  of  solid  effort    and  never- 
flagging  in  well  doing  that  appear  to  have  actuated  the  inventor's 
life  work." — Daily  Mail. 

The  First  George  in  Hanover 
and  England 

By   LEWIS   MELVILLE 

[Author  of  "  Farmer  George  ") 
In  two  vols.,  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  24s.  net. 
With  18  illustrations. 
"  A  work  for  which  there  is  ample  justification,  not  only  in 
the  clear,  strong  light  which  it  brings  to  bear  on  George's 
career  and  personality,  but  in  the  solid  addition  which  it  makes 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  fifty  odd  years  of  the  King's  life  before 
he  ascended  the  English  throne.     Mr.   Melville  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  a  work  which  no  student  of  the  period  can  afford 
to  miss." — Daily  Graphic. 
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COUNTRIES  AND   PEOPLES 


France  of  the  French 

By    E.    HARRISON    BARKER 

In  Imperial  I6mo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  with  thirty-two  full-page 
plate  illustrations,  6s.  net. 

"  This  is  a  successful  attempt  to  give  in  quite  moderate  com- 
pass a  readable  store  of  general  information  about  contemporary 
France." — Times. 

"  It  is  altogether  an  exceedingly  informative  book,  and  should 
be  very  useful  in  promoting  a  reasonable  understanding  of  the 
French  people.  There  are  numerous  illustrations,  and  these 
are  excellently  reproduced  and  printed." — Liverpool  Courier. 


UNIFORM   WITH   THE   ABOVE 

Italy  of  the  Italians 

By   HELEN    ZIMMERN 

**  The  reading  public  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Miss  Helen 
Zimmern  for  this  truly  admirable  book.  .  .  .  The  knowledge 
and  judgment  displayed  in  the  volume  are  truly  astoimding, 
and  the  labour  the  author  has  expended  on  it  has  made  it  as 
ixi dispensable  as  Baedeker  to  the  traveller,  as  well  as  invaluable 
to  the  student  of  modern  times.  .  .  .  There  is  no  padding  in 
this  volume,  interesting  as  it  is  ;  no  words  wasted  in  flowery 
description  or  mawkish  sentiment.  It  is  just  what  it  should  be, 
and  what  books  with  similar  objects  so  seldom  are,  and  it  will 
long  remain  a  monument  to  the  author's  talents.  Miss  Zimmern 
leaves  us  no  excuse  for  not  understanding  the  Italy  of  to-day." — 
Daily  Telegraph. 
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SOCIOLOGY 


Socialism 

By  Professor  ROBERT  FLINT,  LL.D. 

New,  Revised  and  Cheaper  Edition 

In  demy  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  6s.  net. 

"  A  new,  revised  and  cheaper  edition  of  Professor  Flint's 
masterly  study  will  be  generally  welcomed.  The  revision  has 
been  carefully  carried  out,  but  the  original  text  has  been  as  far 
as  fKJssible  preserved.  References  show  that  the  additional 
notes  are  well  up  to  date." — Daily  Mail. 

"  One  of  the  most  brilliant  expositions  of  Socialism  that  have 
ever  been  penned.  To  his  survey  he  has  brought  all  the 
resources  of  profound  scholarship,  fine  critical  power,  and 
well-balanced  judgment." — Scottish  Review. 


Outlines  of  the  Economic  History 
of  England 

A  Study  in  Social  Development 
By  H.  0.  MEREDITH,  M.A.,  M.  Com. 

Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge, 

Lecturer  in  Economic  History  at  Victoria  University, 

Manchester. 

In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt.  376  pp.,  5s.  net. 

"  An  able,  instructive  and  impartial  work." — Times. 

"  Mr.  Meredith's  valuable  study  is  a  contribution  to  the 
growing  literature  which  records  the  broad  movement  of  the 
economic  development  of  Britain.  .  .  .  Written  with  com- 
mendable clearness  and  point,  it  surveys  the  state  of  mediaeval 
England  under  the  manorial  system  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  goes 
on  to  follow  its  progress  through  the  rise  of  capitalism  and  the 
industrial  revolution  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  the  existing 
position  which  it  displays  in  a  careful  account  of  the  existing 
economic  structure  of  the  country  and  of  the  relations  between 
the  national  finance  and  the  welfare  of  the  people." — Scotsman. 
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TWO   NEW   NOVELS 


A  Friar  Observant 

By   FRANCES   M,    BROOKFIELD 

{Author  of  "My  Lord  of  Essex") 
In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

Mrs.  Brookfield's  previous  novel.  My  Lord  of  Essex,  evoked 
from  the  critics  a  demand  for  another  historical  novel.  This 
demand  she  has  met  by  ^\Titing  A  Friar  Observant.  The  period 
chosen  is  that  of  the  Dissolution  of  the  Religious  Houses  in 
England.  The  hero  of  the  story,  the  brother  and  heir  pre- 
sumptive of  an  Earl,  is  a  member  of  the  order  of  Friars  Ob- 
servant, whose  house  was  at  Greenwich.  Upon  the  dispersion 
of  the  Order  the  Friar  betakes  himself  to  Germany,  where  he 
passes  through  a  series  of  adventures  such  as  would  naturally 
befall  a  traveller  in  those  times  of  disturbance.  Among  the 
notable  personages  with  whom  he  came  into  contact  was  the 
redoubtable  Doctor,  Martin  Luther.  Apart  from  the  Friar's 
joumeiings,  the  real  interest  of  the  story  will  be  found  in  the 
vivid  pictures  of  the  times. 


Anne  of  Green  Gables 

By  L.  M.  MONTGOMERY 
In  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  63. 

The  story  of  an  imaginative  child,  growing  up  among  the 
most  prosaic  people,  to  whom  she  was  at  once  a  delight  and  a 
puzzle,  is  here  told  by  Miss  Montgomery.  In  it  there  is  a 
blend  of  pathos  and  humour.  The  plot  is  of  the  simplest ;  the 
setting  is  of  the  homeliest.  As  a  picture  of  the  life  of  every- 
day folk  in  a  district  of  Canada  it  is  convincing,  but  it  all 
might  happen  in  any  country,  for  the  only  conditions  that  are 
required  are  the  development  of  an  imaginative  girl,  and  the 
ever  increasing  affection  for  her  on  the  part  of  her  bewildered 
foster-parents  and  neighbours. 
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PITMAN'S  THEOLOGICAL  PUBLICATIONS 

[Prospectuses  of  books  marked  with  an  asterisk  can  be  had  on 
application.] 

*  THE  BOOK  OF  ISAIAH.  Newly  Translated  with  Intro- 
ductions, Critical  Notes  and  Explanations  by  G.  H.  Box, 
M.A.  Together  with  a  Prefatory  Note  by  S.  R.  Driver,  D.D., 
Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  Canon 
of  Christ  Church.  In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  with  two  maps,  7s.  6d. 
net. 

"  Mr.  Box's  translations  of  these  great  prophetical  utterances  is 
by  no  means  the  least  valuable  of  a  decidedly  valuable  volume." — 
Baptist  Times. 

"  Strikingly  original  and  in  all  ways  excellent." — Jewish  Chronicle. 

LIBERAL  THEOLOGY  AND  THE  GROUND  OF  FAITH.  Essays 
towards  a  Conservative  Restatement  of  Apologetic.  By 
Hakluyt  Egerton.     In  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d.  net. 

"  His  well  reasoned  book — standing  out  for  fundamental  truths — 
endeavours  to  make  plain,  not  only  our  faith,  but  the  ground  of 
our  faith's  reasonableness  ;  and  evidences  the  author's  command 
of  a  clear  and  agreeable  diction  with  which  to  expound  the  means 
of  opposing  to  intellectual  doubt  a  satisfying  Christian  philosophy." 
—  Globe. 

THE  GOSPEL  AND  THE  CHURCH.  By  Alfred  Loisy.  Translated 
by  Christopher  Home.  New  Edition.  With  a  Prefatory  Memoir 
by  the  Rev.  Geo.  Tyrrell.     In  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d. 

"  '  L'Evan^ile  et  VEglise  '  appeared  first  in  1892.  It  states  in 
complete  outline  M.  Loisy's  proposed  reconciliation  of  Catholicism 
with  criticism." — The   Times. 

*  THE    RELIGION    AND    WORSHIP    OF    THE    SYNAGOGUE.     An 

Introduction  to  the  Studv  of  Judaism  from  the  New  Testament 
Period.  By  W.  O.  E.  Oesterley,  D.D.,  and  G.  H.  Box,  M.A. 
In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  with  eight  illustrations,  10s.  6d.  net. 

"  It  is  not  often  that  a  large  book  can  be  written  on  a  large  subject 
in  the  field  of  religion,  which  is  so  entirely  new  and  fresh  as  this 
important  volume.  .  .  .  Its  novelty  and  freshness  lies  in  its  point 
of  view.  It  is  a  study  of  Judaism  by  Christian  scholars  of  the  Church 
of  England,  written  for  a  Christian  public,  and  it  is  a  sympathetic, 
even  a  loving  study." —  Church   Times. 

"  Its  authors  have  written  with  good  will  and  with  quite  excep- 
tional knowledge.  They  have  tried  to  understand,  and  over  and 
over  again  courageously  correct,  current  prejudices.  Their  book 
thus  marks,  by  its  spirit,  a  real  advance.  It  may  well  prove  a 
turning  point  towards  a  serious  effort  to  interpret  Judaism  with 
insight." — Jewish  Chronicle. 


PITMAN'S  THEOLOGICAL  PUBLICATIONS 


THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  MESSIANIC  IDEA.  A  Study  ix  Com- 
parative Religion.  By  the  Rev.  W.  O.  E.  Oesterlev,  D.D. 
In  cro\\ii  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d.  net. 

"  Dr.  Oesterley's  new  work  deserves  the  serious  consideration 
of  students.  .  .  .  It  is  stimulating,  earnest,  frank,  full  of  interesting 
information.  .  .  .  Likely  to  prove  very  useful  to  a  wide  circle  of 
readers." — Athenaum. 

"  The  work  is  very  stimulating  and  will  not  only  enhance  the 
author's  reputation  but  bring  much  new  light  to  readers  of  the  Old 
and  the  New  Testaments." — Primitive  Methodist  Quarterly  Rroiew. 

♦  THE    FUTURE    LIFE    AND    MODERN    DIFFICULTIES.     By    F. 

Claude  Ke.mpsox,  M.B.     In  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  with  diagrams, 
3s.  6d.  net. 

"  The  author  shows  the  simplest  educated  reader  that  there  is 
nothing  whatever  in  scientific  discoveries  to  weaken  our  faith  in 
Christianity." — The  Record. 

"  This  is,  indeed,  a  most  suggestive  book,  and  everywhere  shows 
a  rich  culture  and  true  religious  feehng." — Church  Family 
Newspaper. 


*  THE  CHURCH  IN  MODERN  ENGLAND.  A  Study  of  the  Place  in 
Christendom  and  the  Distinctive  Mission  to  the  World  of 
the  Anglican  Communion.  By  the  Rev.  F.  Claude  Kempson, 
M.B.     In  cro\\Ti  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  2s.  6d.  net. 

"It  is  not  often  that  one  takes  up  a  book  so  bracing  as  this. 
By  its  freshness,  its  unconventionality  of  utterance,  its  sincerity 
and  clear-headedness,  and  by  the  wide  learning  which  is  its  back- 
ground, this  little  volume  should  appeal  to  every  fair-minded 
Churchman  ;  and  if  it  but  catch  his  ear  it  will  teach  him  something." 
—  Guardian. 


CATHOLIC  THOUGHTS  ON  THE  BIBLE  AND  THEOLOGY.     By  the 

late  Rev.  Frederick  Myers.     The  object  of  this  work  is  to  present 

■  some  suggestions  respecting  the  study  of  the  Bible  and  of  Theology 

which  may  assist  earnest  inquirers  in  the  formation  of  opinions  at 

once  enhghtened  and  spiritual.     In  crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  7s.  6d. 

Extract  from  a  letter  by  the  late  Dean  Alford,  and  published  in  his 
Memoirs  : — 

"  Very  remarkable,  especially  as  written  1834-1848,  containing  the 
largest  views  now  urged  by  any  of  us,  put  out  by  a  devout  Christian 
Churchman." 


THEOLOGICAL  WORKS 


SPIRITS  IN  PRISON,  AND  OTHER  STUDIES  ON  THE  LIFE  AFTER 
DEATH.  Bj-  the  late  E.  H.  Plumptre,  Dean  of  Wells.  Popular 
Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.     In  post  8vo,  cloth  gilt.     Ss.  6d.  net. 

Dean  Plumptre  is  one  of  the  most  quoted  authorities  on  Escha- 
tology.  "  The  Spirits  in  Prison  "  is  a  standard  book  ;  it  is  written 
in  temperate  language  and  in  a  peculiarly  broad-minded  spirit.  It 
is,  in  short,  to  quote  the  Spectator,  "  a  model  manual  on  the  subject," 
and  as  such  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  those  whose  thoughts  turn 
to  the  future  life. 

"  Calm,  learned,  thorough — its  judicial  tone,  its  reverent  spirit, 
and  its  thoughtful  originality  make  it  a  most  welcome  summary  of 
the  discussion." — The  late  Dean  Farrar. 

THE  TWO  ST.  JOHNS  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT.  By  Professor 
James  Stalker,  D.D.  Popular  edition.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt, 
2s.  6d.  net. 

NOTES  ON  POPULAR  RATIONALISM.  By  Canon  H.  Hexsley 
Henson.     In  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  Ss.  6d. 


SERMONS    AND    RELIGIOUS    ESSAYS 


THE  CONFLICT  OF  IDEALS  IN  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND.  By 
the  Rev.  W.  J.  Knox  Little,  Canon  of  Worcester.  In  demy  Svo, 
cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  with  a  new  portrait  of  the  author  in  photogravure. 
Cheap  edition.     6s.  net. 

"  The  book  is  a  charming  and  suggestive  one,  and  we  can  con- 
fidently recommend  it  to  all  our  hearers  who  wish  to  see  what  a 
tj'pical  Anglican  Catholic  has  to  say  for  himself  and  the  school  of 
thought  to  which  he  belongs." — Sheffield  Independent. 

THE  GOSPEL  OF  JOY.     By  the  Rev.  Stopford  A.  Brooke,  M.A., 
LL.D.     In  crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top.     6s. 
"  Fine  discourses  .  .  .  they  breathe  a  brave  and  loving  spirit, 
and  have  the  virtue  of  infusing  their  writer's  health  of  soul  into  the 
reader's  heart." — Speaker. 

THE  KINGSHIP  OF  LOVE.  By  the  same  author.  In  crown  Svo, 
cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  6s. 

THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  AND  MODERN  LIFE.  By  the  same  author. 
In  crown  Svo,  clotli  gilt,  gilt  top,  6s. 

THE  LIFE  SUPERLATIVE.  By  the  same  author.  In  crown  Svo, 
cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  6s. 


PITMAN'S  THEOLOGICAL  CATALOGUE. 


SOME  THOUGHTS  ON  THE  MIRACLES  OF  JESUS.  As  Marks  on 
THE  Way  of  Life.  By  the  Most  Rev.  Cosmo  Gordon  Lang,  D.D., 
Archbishop  of  York.     In  crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  6s. 

"A  delightful  book,  full  of  helpfulness  and  cheer." — Methodist 
Times. 

SOME  THOUGHTS  ON  THE  PARABLES  OF  JESUS.  By  the  same 
author.     In  crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  6s. 

"  We  can  only  express  our  wonder  at  the  freshness  of  treatment 
which  he  has  been  able  to  bring  to  a  familiar  subject." — TJie  Times. 

THE  NEW  IDOLATRY.  By  Dr.  Washington  Gladden.  With  an 
Introduction  bv  the  Rev.  E.  Griffith-Jones,  B.A.  In  crown  Svo, 
cloth  gilt,  gilt  "top,  3s.  6d. 

"  He  enters  a  strenuous  protest  against  the  new  idolatry  that 
he  sees  growing  up  among  the  democracy.  He  insists  that  the 
Churches  should  not  touch  what  they  know  to  be  '  tainted 
money.'  .  .  .  All  this  is  done  with  a  mastery  of  exposition  that 
is  convincing  in  its  clearness  and  warmth." — Review  of  Reviews. 

THE  CHILD  OF  NAZARETH.     By  the  late  Rev.  Benjamin  Waugh. 

In    crown    Svo,    cloth,    gilt    top,    5s.    net.     With    Photogravure 
Frontispiece. 

"  Among  all  the  books  describing  the  childhood  of  Jesus  we 
should  be  inclined  to  place  Mr.  Waugh's  first.  It  has  ail  the 
charm  of  childhood  about  it,  and  is  written  with  knowledge  and 
imagination." — British  Weekly. 

THE  FORTY  DAYS  OF  THE  RISEN  LIFE.  By  the  Right  Rev. 
W.  BovD  Carpenter,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Ripon.  In  post  Svo,  vellum 
gilt.    Is.  net. 

"  A  choice  volume  pervaded  bj-  a  spirit  of  cultured  devotion." — 
Methodist   Times. 

THE  SON   OF   MAN    AMONG   THE   SONS    OF    MEN.      By  the  same 
author.     In  crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  5s. 
"Stirring,  striking,  suggestive." — Times. 

PARABLES   OF    OUR    LORD.     Read    in   the   Light   of    the    Present 

Day.     By   the   late   Thomas   Guthrie.    D.D.     With   biographical 

"  sketch  by  his  son,  Lord  Guthrie.     With  twelve  reproductions  of 

the  illustrations  by  the  late   Sir   John   Millais,   P.R.A.,   and   a 

photogravure  portrait.     In  crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  3s.  6d.  net. 

"  This  wise,  tender,  eager,  graphic  Christian  book  will  bring 
instruction  and  delight.  These  papers  have  all  the  unique  and 
vivid  qualities  of  Dr.  Guthrie's  preaching." — Scottish  Review. 

"  Deserves  a  welcome  in  every  Scottish  home." — Greenock 
Herald.  "The  pictures  are  exquisitely  reproduced." — Liverpool 
Post. 
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SELECTED  SERMONS,   ETC. 


*  ESSAYS  FOR  SUNDAY  READING.  By  the  late  Principal  Caird 
(Glasgow  University).  With  an  Introduction  by  the  Very  Rev.  D. 
MACLEOD,  and  a  photogravure  portrait.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt, 
gilt  top,  3s.  6d.  net. 

"  The  world  is  indebted  to  the  publisher  who  has,  at  last,  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  public  the  great  discourses  with  which  the  late 
Principal  John  Caird  was  accustomed  to  electrify  his  audiences." — 
G!asgow  Eveniiii^   Times. 

SERMONS  AND  STRAY  PAPERS.  By  A.K.H.B.  With  Prefatory 
Memoir  by  W.  W.  Tulloch,  D.D.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top. 
With  photogravure  portrait.     3s.  6d.  net. 

"  A  welcome  addition  to  the  manv  which  bear  the  well-known 
signature  of  '  A.K.H.B.'  It  shows  the  old  charm  and  ease  and 
fluency,  the  old  power  of  making  the  writer's  points  clear,  the 
familiar  dexterity  in  evading  perplexities  which  would  be  sure  to 
ruffle  the  smooth  style,  and  yet  in  leaving  the  impression  that 
nothing  has  been  evaded.  .  .  .  Dr.  Tulloch's  sketch  is  full  of 
colour  and  vitality  ;  at  times  it  brings  the  very  man  before  the 
reader." — The   Seottish    Review. 

THE  CREED  OF  CREEDS.  By  the  Rev.  F.  B.  :\Ieyer.  In  crown  Svo, 
cloth,  3s.  6d. 

RELIGION  IN  HOMESPUN.  By  the  same  Author.  In  crown  Svo, 
cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d. 

"  A  manlv,  direct,  outspoken  testimony  to  the  value  of  the  truth 
as  it  is  in  Jesus  to  make  and  to  mould  a  life." — Weekly  Leader. 

TEN-MINUTE  SERMONS.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Robertson  Nicole, 
LL.D.     In  foolscap  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top.     2s.  6d.  net. 

"  A  new  edition  of  this  book  will  open  a  fresh  career  of  usefulness 
to  a  little  work  that  has  alreadj'  found  high  favour  and  served  an 
eminently  useful  purpose.  There  is  a  freshness,  lucidity,  and 
thoughtfulness  about  these  essays  that  makes  them  singularly 
profitable  reading." —  Christian. 

THE  PRESENCE  OF  CHRIST.  By  the  late  Bishop  Thorold.  In 
crown  Svo.  cloth  gilt.  3s.  6d. 

THE  TENDERNESS  OF  CHRIST.  By  the  same  author.  In  crown 
Svo.  cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d. 

"  Deals  with   questions   of  universal   and   abiding   import.      His 
stjde,  too,  has  a  rare  charm." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
THE   GOSPEL   OF   CHRIST.      By  the  same   author.      In   crown   Svo, 
cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d. 

"  May  well  take  its  place  amongst  the  classics  of  experimental 
religion." — Record. 
QUESTIONS  OF  FAITH  AND  DUTY.     By  the  same  author.     In  crown 
Svo,  cloth  gilt.  3s.  6d. 

"  Every  one  of  these  short  addresses  will  bear  reading  and  reading 
again.  They  should  awaken  the  careless,  stimulate  the  godly,  and 
confirm  the  waverers." — Record. 


PITMAN'S  THEOLOGICAL  CATALOGUE 

THE  YOKE  OF  CHRIST  in  the  Duties  and  Circumstances  of  Life.     By 

the  same  author.     In  crown  8vo.  cloth  gilt.  3s.  6d. 

"  The  six  essays  which  make  up  the  volume  are  the  ripe  fruit 
of  twenty  years'  meditation,  and  thej-  have  the  '  nuttiness  '  of  age 
about  them." — Saturday  Review. 

THE  BETTER  WAY.  By  Pastor  Charles  Wag.ner.  Translated 
from  the  French  by  Marie  Louise  Hendee.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth 
gilt,  gilt  top,  3s.  6d. 

ON  LIFE'S  THRESHOLD  :  Talks  to  Youxg  People  ox  Char.\cter 
AND  Conduct.  By  the  same  author.  Translated  by  Edn'.\  St. 
John.     In  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  33.  6d. 

The  above  volume  can  also  be  had  in  paper  covers  at  Is. 

THE  SIMPLE  LIFE.  By  the  same  author.  Translated  from  the 
French  by  M.a.rie  Louise  Hendee.  With  biographical  sketch  by 
Grace  King.     In  cro\vn  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  Is.  6d.  net. 

THE  COMMANDMENTS   OF  JESUS.     By  the   Rev.    R.   F.   Horton. 

Popular  edition.      In  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  25.  6d.  net. 

THE  TEACHING  OF  JESUS.  By  the  same  author.  Popular  edition. 
In  crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt.     2s.  6d.  net. 

HELP  FOR  THE  TEMPTED.  By  Professor  Amos  R.  Wells.  With  an 
Introduction  by  the  Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer,  B.A.  In  f'cap.  8vo.  cloth 
gilt,  gilt  top,  2s.  6d.  ;  also  in  paper  covers,  price  Is.  6d. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  CERTAINTIES.       People's  Edition.       Is.  net. 


THE  GOSPEL   AND  THE  AGE  SERIES. 

In  large  crown   8vo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  3s.  6d.  each. 

■     GOSPEL  AND  THE  AGE,  THE.     By  the  late  W.  C.  M.\gee,  D.D., 
Archbishop  of  York. 

"  Will  arrest  the  attention  of  the  world." — Spectator. 

CHRIST  THE  LIGHT  OF  ALL  SCRIPTURE.     By  the  late  W.  C. 
Magee,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of  York. 

"  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  recommend  discourses  so  full  of  fresh 
thought  and  vigorous  reflection." — Globe. 
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DEVOTIONAL 


THE  INDWELLING  CHRIST.     By  the  late  Henry  Allon.  D.D. 

"  Worthy  to  take  their  place  among  the  masterpieces  of  the  old 
divines." — Daily   Telegraph. 

"  The  final  fruits  of  matured  and  ripened  powers." — British 
Weekly. 

CHRIST  AND  SCEPTICISM.       By  the  Rev.  S.  A.  Alexander,  M.A., 
Canon  of  Gloucester. 

"  A  volume  which  would  redeem  the  pulpit  of  the  English  Church 
from  the  charge  of  barrenness."  —  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

ESSENTIAL  CHRISTIANITY.       A  Series  of  Explanatory  Sermons. 
By  the  late  Rev.  Hugh  Price  Hughes,  INI. A. 

"  FuU  of  ardent  evangelical  zeal." —  London  Ouartcyly  Journal. 

VOICES  AND  SILENCES.       By  the  \'ery  Rev.  H.  D.  M.  Spence. 
D.D.,  Dean  of  Gloucester. 

"  A  preacher  who  really  studies  such  a  volume  as  this  will  find 
that  he  has  added  very  much  to  the  solid  matter  which  must  provide 
the  backbone  of  every  sermon."  —  Guardian. 

FROM  FAITH  TO  FAITH.       Bv  the  \-ery  Rev.   J.  H.  Bern.\rd. 
D.D.,  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  Dublin. 

"  Fine  scholarly  sermons,  easy  yet  dignified,  broad  without  being 
lax." — Saturday  Review. 


DEVOTIONAL 

PRAYERS  :  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE.  Being  orders  and  forms  of 
public  services,  private  devotions,  and  hymns  compiled,  wTitten,  or 
translated  by  the  late  Most  Rev.  Edward  White  Benson,  edited 
by  the  Rev.  Hugh  Benson.  In  small  croxs-n  Svo,  limp  lambskm, 
red-gilt  edges,  6s. 

"  WiU  take  its  place  among  some  of  our  best  books  of  devotion." — 
Church   Family  Newspaper. 

A  MANUAL  OF  DEVOTION  FOR  LENT.  By  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Knox 
Little,  M.A.,  Canon  of  Worcester.  Lambskin  gilt,  gilt  edges. 
5s.  net.     Cheaper  Edition,  3s.  6d. 

"  Excellent  in  idea  and  execution." — Globe. 
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PITMAN'S  THEOLOGICAL  CATALOGUE 


NO    CROSS,    NO    CROWN.     By    William    Penn.     [Dainty    Volume 

Library.]     2s.  6d.  net. 

A  BOOK  OF  THE  LOVE  OF  JESUS.     By  the  Rev.  R.  H.  Benson. 
In  foolscap  8vo,  leather  gilt,  gilt  top,  3s.  6d.  net  ;   cloth  2s.  net. 

"  An  anthology  of  some  old  Catholic  devotions,  slightly  modern- 
ized, wliich  \vill  appeal  to  many  by  reason  of  its  simplicity  and 
beauty." — To-day. 

"  Beautifully  printed,  tastefully  bound,  creditable  to  everyone 
concerned,  we  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  it." —  Catholic  Book 
Notes. 


IN  ANSWER  TO  PRAYER.  Testimonies  of  Personal  Experiences.  By 
the  Bishop  of  Ripox,  the  late  Dean  of  Salisbury,  Canon  Knox 
Little,  M.A.,  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  John  Watson  ("  Ian  Maclaren  "), 
Rev.  Dr.  R.  F.  Horton,  Rev.  Hugh  Price  Hughes,  and  others. 
Cheaper  edition.     In  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  2s. 

"  A  remarkable  sign  of  the  times,  and  well  worth  reading."  — 
Church   Times. 


SCRIPTURE 

ANALYSIS  AND  SUMMARY  OF  OLD  TESTAMENT  HISTORY  AND 
THE  LAWS  OF  MOSES.  With  a  connection  between  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments.  B\^  J.  T.  Wheeler,  F.R.G.S.  Cheap  edition. 
In  post  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  384  pp.,  3s.  6d. 

This  analytical  summary  of  all  the  most  important  events  recorded 
in  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  is  arranged  in  chronological  order, 
but  retains  the  canonical  division  into  Books.  The  student  can  at 
once  see  the  scope  and  subject  matter  of  every  Book,  and  gets  a 
clear  and  connected  view  of  Old  Testament  History. 

"  This  Analysis  cannot  fail  to  be  useful  to  a  large  class  of  students." 
— Athoieeum. 


POPULAR  ABRIDGMENT  OF  NEW  TESTAMENT  HISTORY,  A. 
With  liistorical  and  geographical  illustrations  and  maps  and 
diagrams.     By  J.   Talboys  Wheeler,   F.R.G.S. 

Similar  in  plan,  style,  and  object  to  the  companion  volume  on  the 
Old  Testament.      18mo,  cloth,  gilt,  168  pp.,  Is.  4d. 
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PITMAN'S    MISCELLANEOUS  WORKS 


BIBLE  STUDENT'S  LIFE  OF  OUR  LORD  in  its  Historical,  Chrono- 
logical and  Geographical  Relations,  The.  By  the  Rev.  S.  J. 
Andrews.      In  crown  S\o,   cloth  gilt,   556  pp.,   3s.   6cl. 

The  events  of  the  Lord's  life,  as  given  by  the  Evangelists,  are 
arranged  in  chronological  order,  and  the  difficulties  as  to  matters  of 
fact  explained.  As  the  necessary  foundation  for  a  chronological 
arrangement,  the  dates  of  the  Lord's  birth  and  death,  and  the  dura- 
tion of  His  public  ministry  are  considered  in  brief  preliminary  essays. 
There  are  full  geographical  discussions  concerning  the  sites  of  places 
directly  related  to  the  narrative,  and  due  notice  is  taken  of  the 
general  history  of  the  time  so  as  to  explain  the  occasional  references 
of  the  Evangelists. 

THE  LITERARY  STUDY  OF  THE  BIBLE  An  account  of  the  leading 
forms  of  literature  in  the  Sacred  Writings.  By  R.  G.  Moulton. 
In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,    10s.  6d. 

"  A  valuable  help  to  the  study  of  the  Sacred  Writings.  .  .  . 
We  heartily  recommend  this  book." — Daily   Chronicle. 

*  THE  PRACTICAL  WISDOM  OF  THE  BIBLE.     Edited  with  an  intro- 

duction by  J.  St.  Loe  Str.\chey  (Editor  of  The  Spectator).  In 
demy  16mo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  2s.  6d.  net  ;  leather  3s.  6d.  net. 
"  If  ]\Ir.  Strachey's  work  does  nothing  more  than  draw  attention 
to  the  incomparably  rich  vein  of  wisdom  which  runs  through  the 
various  books  of  which  the  Bible  is  made  up,  not  only  the  Church, 
but  all  whose  faith  is  founded  on  the  Scriptures,  will  owe  him  a 
debt  of  gratitude.  .  .  .  No  one,  after  reading  the  elegant  and 
carefully  produced  volume  can  doubt  that  ]Mr.  Strachey  has  done 
a  good  work  in  a  thoroughly  good  manner." — Standard. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

THE     SOCIAL     RESULTS     OF     EARLY     CHRISTIANITY.        By    C. 

Schmidt.     Translated  by  INIrs.  Thorpe.      With  Preliminary  Essay 
by  R.  W.  Dale,  LL.D.     In  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt.     3s.  6d.  net. 

"  An  easy  book  to  read,  and  the  educated  laj-man  will  find  it 
full  of  vital  interest,  while  the  more  exacting  student  will  have  the 
further  satisfaction  of  being  provided  with  full  and  precise  references 
to  the  original  authorities  in  which  many  startling  assertions  are 
made." — Nottingham  Daily  Express. 

*  MODERNISM.     A   Record  and   Review.     By  the  Rev.  A.  Leslie 

LiLLEV,  yi.A.     In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  6s.  net. 

"  For  those  who  have  only  lately  begun  to  take  an  interest  in  the 
liberal  movement  in  the  Roman  Church,  and  who  are  ignorant  of  its 
previous  literature,  this  book  will  be  invaluable.  From  its  pages 
they  can  gain  a  clear  and  truthful  account  of  the  ideas  of  the  men 
who  have  brought  about  the  present  crisis.  INIr.  Lilley  is  admirably 
suited,  both  by  knowledge  and  sympathy,  to  be  the  medium  through 
which  the  modernist  position  may  be  made  known  to  the  English 
public." — Church    Times. 
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PITMAN'S  MISCELLANEOUS  WORKS 

BODY  AND  SOUL.  By  Percy  Dearmer,  M.A.  In  demy  8vo,  clotli 
gilt,  6s.  net. 

The  advance  of  Christian  Science  has,  at  least,  had  one  good  residt 
in  calling  attention  to  the  ancient  Christian  doctrine  much  obscured 
in  recent  times,  of  the  relation  of  faith  to  the  healing  of  bodil)- 
sickness.  The  subject  is  rapidly  coming  to  the  front  among  Christian 
believers,  and  Mr.  Dearmer's  book  is  a  history  and  an  exposition  of 
the  doctrine. 

THE  SPRING  OF  THE  DAY.  Spiritlwl  .\n-alogies  from  the  Things 
OF  Nature.  By  the  late  Hugh  Mac.millax.  D.D.,  LL.D.  In 
crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt.     3s.  6d.  net. 

"  Luminous  in  a  high  degree,  filled  with  matter  for  children's 
addresses,  and  equally  sure  to  prove  instructive  to  persons  of 
mature  years." — Christian. 

THE  CLOCK  OF  NATURE.  By  the  late  Hugh  Mac.mill.\n,  D.D., 
LL.D.     In  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d.  net. 

An  attempt  to  bring  out  the  wise  lessons  which  the  objects  of 
Nature  teach,  and  to  illustrate  the  spiritual  revelation  of  God  in 
Christ  by  the  revelation  of  God  in  Nature. 

THE  POETRY  OF  PLANTS.  By  the  late  Hugh  M.^cmilla.n",  D.D., 
LL.D.     In  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d.  net. 

A  collection  of  popular  studies,  showing  the  many  points  of  beauty 
and  interest  about  some  of  the  commonest  of  our  trees  and  wild 
flow^ers. 

"  A  delightful  book  .  .  .  the  clergy  will  gather  from  it  many 
an  illustration  or  parable." — Church   Times. 

READY  SHORTLY. 

*  ROODSCREENS  AND  ROODLOFTS.  Bv  Frederick  Bligh  Bond, 
F.R.I. B.A.,  and  The  Rev.  Dom  Bede  Camm,  O.S.B.  With  100 
full-page  Collotype  plates,  and  upwards  of  300  other  illustrations. 
In  demy  4to,  cloth  gilt,  2  volumes,  32s.  net. 

In  this  important  work  that  characteristic  feature  of  English 
Churches,  the  roodloft  and  screen,  is  treated  historically  and 
pictorially.  Chapters  on  the  history  and  development  of  English 
Screen  work,  the  iconostasis  and  the  roodloft,  are  followed  by 
chapters  on  Post  Reformation  Screenwork,  and  the  iconography  of 
screens.  Examples  of  screens  and  their  architectural  details,  taken 
chiefly  from  the  Churches  of  Somerset,  Devon,  and  Cornwall,  are 
given  in  full  page  collotype  plates  numbering  100,  about  150  half-tone 
reproductions,  and  over  ninety'  black  and  white  drawings  of  saints. 
This  last  feature  is  of  special  value  to  the  student  of  hagiologj% 
and  the  collection  is  as  rare  as  it  is  interesting.  It  is  believed  that 
the  authors  have  made  a  contribution  of  the  first  importance  to 
English  Ecclesiology,  while  such  a  collection  of  beautiful  pictures 
should  of  itself  appeal  to  many  who  make  no  claim  to  special 
knowledge  of  this  particular  subject. 
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RELIGION    AND    POLITICS 

RELIGIOUS  LIBERTY  IN  ENGLAND.  A  Scheme  for  Providing 
AND  Securing  Religious  Liberty  in  England  and  Wales.  By 
J.   FovARGUE  Bradley.     In  demy  8vo,    Is.  Od.  net. 

"  The  book  is  obviously  one  which  no  one  who  cares  for  the 
well  being  of  his  country  can  ignore,  and  it  should  receive  the 
warmest  welcome.  Certainly  a  book  to  be  read  and  studied." — 
Pttblic  Opinio)!. 

"  As  a  courageous  and  on  the  whole  practicable  attempt  to  find 
a  solution  for  what  will  soon  become,  doubtless,  an  urgent  question, 
Mr.  Bradley's  proposals  demand  serious  consideration." — Catholic 
Herald. 

*  MODERN  NONCONFORMITY  AND  POLITICS.  By  A  Noncon- 
formist Minister.     In  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d.  net. 

In  view  of  the  marked  tendency  in  modern  Nonconformity  to 
identify  itself  with  one  political  party,  on  the  alleged  ground  that 
its  principles  are  more  in  accord  with  the  principles  of  Christianity, 
and  in  view  also  of  the  fact  that  many  Nonconformists  are  much 
disquieted  by  all  this,  the  author  addresses  a  grave  remonstrance  to 
his  fellow  Nonconformists.  He  recalls  the  original  doctrine  of 
Separatism,  which  professed  to  be  based  upon  a  spiritual  idea,  and 
shows  that,  having  to  fight  for  its  life,  it  was  compelled  to  take  sides 
in  politics  :  but  this  was  merely  an  accident  of  the  situation.  To- 
day, however.  Nonconformity  as  a  corporate  organisation  has 
become  largely  the  adjunct  of  the  Radical  party,  even  in  matters 
wherein  no  distinctly  Nonconformist  question  arises.  This  conse- 
quence is  a  serious  spiritual  loss,  and  Nonconformity,  failing  in  its 
purpose,  makes  no  saints. 


EDUCATIONAL 

EDUCATION.  An  Introduction  to  its  Principles,  and  their  Psycho- 
logical Foundations.  By  H.  Holman,  M.A.,  formerly  Professor  of 
Education  and  Master  of  Method  at  the  University  College  of  Wales, 
Aberystwyth.     In  cro^vn  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  548  pp.,  6s. 

Teachers  will  find  this  book  very  suggestive.  It  is  the  result  of 
considerable  experience  in  lecturing  and  of  a  very  varied  acquaint- 
ance with  the  practical  teaching  of  university  students — men  and 
women — private  students,  and  pupils  of  both  sexes,  in  elementary 
and  grammar  schools. 

"  We  heartily  agree  with  its  conclusions  .  .  .  we  can  only 
congratulate  the  author." — Edticational  Times. 

EDUCATION  AND  SOCIAL  LIFE.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Wilson  Harper. 
D.D.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  An  attempt  to  show  that  the 
goal  of  education  is  social  service. 
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EDUCATIONAL  AND  BIOGRAPHICAL  WORKS 


THE  SCHOLAR'S  BOOK  OF  MORAL  INSTRUCTION  ESSAYS.  Being 
thirty  outline  Essays  for  the  Incidental  Teaching  of  Moral 
Subjects  bv  English  Composition.  By  John  Hollingworth,  B.A., 
Headmaster  of  St.  Margaret's  Boys'   School,   King's  Lynn. 

Subjects — Human  Nature,  Conscience,  Honour,  Duty,  Purity 
of  Mind,  Cleanliness.  Habits,  Temperance  and  Moderation, 
Politeness,  Good  Taste,  Contentment,  Perseverance.  Fair-Play, 
Truthfulness  and  Honesty,  Self- Respect.  Humanity  to  Animals.  Civic 
Dutv,  Loyaltv,  Liberty,  Justice.  Patriotism,  Courage,  Industry, 
Thrift.  Monev  and  its  Uses.  Work  and  Wages.  Sports  and  Games, 
Self  Denial,   Education,   Benevolence.     48  pp.     4d. 

PRESS    OPINION. 

"  Before  giving  a  Scripture  Lesson  a  teacher  might  often  refer  to 
this  little  book  for  illustration  of  the  practical  lesson  he  wished  to 
impress  on  the  children's  minds  from  the  passage  of  Scripture  about 
to  be  read." — School   Guardian. 


BIOGRAPHY 

JOHN  BUNYAN  :  His  Life,  Times,  and  Work.  By  John  Brown,  D.D. 
In  demv  8\o.  cloth  gilt,  7s.  6d.  ;  also  in  two  vols,  foolscap  Svo, 
cloth  gilt,  gilt  top.  15s.  net. 

*  THE  COUNTESS  OF  HUNTINGDON  AND  HER  CIRCLE.  By  Sar.\h 
Tytler.  With  photogravure  portrait  and  eight  other  illustrations. 
In  demy  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  12s.  6d.  net. 

"  In  this  account  of  '  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon '  and  some  of 
her  distinguished  friends  and  contemporaries,  Miss  Tj-tler  has 
produced  a  thoroughly  readable  book.  ...  Its  chief  value  hes 
perhaps  in  the  picture  it  gives  of  life  in  certain  aristocratic  circles 
in  the  time  of  Wliitefield  and  the  Wesiexs,."— Westminster  Gazette. 

THE  LIFE  OF  THOMAS  KEN,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells.  By  the  late 
E.  H.  Plumptre,  Dean  of  Wells.  With  illustrations.  Two  vols. 
In  demy  Svo,  cloth  gilt.     Second  Edition  revised,   12s. 

THE  LIFE  AND  WORK  OF  BISHOP  THOROLD.  Rochester,  1877-91  ; 
Winchester.  1891-95.  Prelate  of  the  most  noble  Order  of  the  Garter. 
By  C.  H.  SiMPKiNSON.  New  and  cheap  edition.  In  crown  Svo. 
cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  6s. 

BISHOP  WALSHAM  HOW.  A  Memoir.  By  his  Son.  F.  D.  How. 
Cheap  edition.     In  crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  6s. 

"  Extremely  well  done  .  .  .  altogether  a  book  which  cannot  be 
read  without  profit  and  encouragement." — Guardian. 
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NOBLE  WOMEN  OF  OUR  TIME.     By  F.    D.   How.   with   Portraits. 
In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  5.s. 

THE  HEROIC  IN  MISSIONS.     By  the   Rev.   A.   R.   Buckland.     In 
crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt.    Is.  6cl. 

*  THE  BOOK  OF  THE  CHILD.     An  Attempt  to  Set  Down  what  is 

IN  THE  Mind  of  Children.  By  F.  D.  How.  In  foolscap  8vo, 
leather,  gilt  corners,  3s.  6d.  net  ;    cloth  2s.  Od.  net. 

"  A  very  charming  little  book,  irradiated  with  many  flashes  of 
insight  and  many  gleams  of  a  peculiar  tender  humour.  There  is  no 
formalism  here.  .  .  .  Mr.  How  has  a  light  and  pretty  touch,  and 
has  evidently  been  a  loving  and  faithful  observer  of  the  little  ones 
about  whom  he  here  tells  many  delightful  and  some  touching  stories. 
....  Everybody  must  appreciate  the  general  charm  of  this  very 
pleasant  booklet." — Punch. 

*  CLERICAL  HUMOUR  OF  OLDEN  TIME.     Being  Sketches  of  some 

clerical  humorists  between  the  Twelfth  and  the  Eighteenth 
Centuries.  By  F.  D.  How.  In  large  crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt 
top,  with  frontispiece,  6s.  net. 

"  Six  centuries  of  leisure  and  laughter  are  represented  in  this 
amusing  book.  Altogether,  Mr.  How  is  to  be  congratulated  on  a 
lively  and  diverting  book,  which  throws  many  sidelights  on  clerical 
life  in  vanished  centuries." — Standard. 

"  This  attractive  volume  by  a  practised  hand  explores  an  almost 
e.xhaustless  quarry  of  material  which  is  of  peculiar  interest,  especially 
to  churchmen.  It  must  have  been  difficult  to  have  made  a  selection 
out  of  so  rich  a  field,  but  Mr.  How  has  done  his  work  well.  ...  its 
entertaining  pages.  .  .  .  We  hope  to  see  a  similar  volume  from 
Mr.  How's  skilled  pen  dealing  with  more  recent  times." — Record. 


*  MAKERS  OF  NATIONAL  HISTORY. 

Edited  by  W.  H.    Hutton,    B.D.      Each    volume    in    crown    Svo. 
cloth  gilt,  with  frontispiece.     3s.  6d.  net. 

CARDINAL    BEAUFORT.  By  the  Rev.  L.  B.  Radford,  D.D. 

VISCOUNT   CASTLEREAGH.  By  Arthur  Hassall,  M.A. 

ARCHBISHOP    PARKER.  By  W.  M.  Kennedy,  B.A. 

FRANCIS    ATTERBURY    (Bishop  of  Rochester,    1662-1732). 

By  the  Rev.  H.  C.  Beech ing,    M.A.,    Hon.    D.Litt.,    Canon 
of  Westminster.  {Ready  shortly.} 
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PITMAN'S  CATHEDRALS 


ENGLISH   CATHEDRAL  SERIES. 

In  dainty  bindings,  vellum,  Is.  net. 


CANTERBURY   CATHEDRAL. 
CARLISLE    CATHEDRAL. 
CHESTER   CATHEDRAL. 
DURHAM    CATHEDRAL. 
ELY    CATHEDRAL. 
EXETER   CATHEDRAL. 
HEREFORD    CATHEDRAL. 
LICHFIELD    CATHEDRAL. 
NORWICH    CATHEDRAL. 
PETERBOROUGH    CATHEDRAL. 
RIPON   CATHEDRAL. 
ROCHESTER   CATHEDRAL. 
ST.  ALBAN'S    ABBEY. 
ST.    PAUL'S    CATHEDRAL. 
SALISBURY   CATHEDRAL. 
WELLS   CATHEDRAL. 
WESTMINSTER    ABBEY. 
WORCESTER   CATHEDRAL. 
YORK   MINSTER. 


By  Dean  Fremantle 

By  Chancellor  Ferguson 

By  Dean  Darby 

By  Canon  Fowler 

By  Canon  Dickson 

By  Canon  Edmonds 

By  Dean  Leigh 

By  Canon  Bodington 

By  Dean  Lefroy 

By  Dean  Ingram 

By  .\rchdeacon  Danks 

By  Canon  Ben  ham 

By  Canon  Lid  dell 

By  Canon  Newbolt 

By  Dean  Boyle 

By  Canon  Church 

By  Dean  Farrar 

By  Canon  Teignmouth  Shore 

By  Dean  Purey-Cust 


N.B. — The  following  catalogues,  all  of  which  have  been  brought 

up-to-date,  may  be  had  on  application  : 
Pitman's  Commercial  Series      . .         . .     Catalogue  [B] 
Elementary  Educational  Books  . .  ,,  [C] 

Pitman's  Shorthand  Catalogue  ..  ,,  [H] 

Secondary  Educational  Books.  .         ..  „  [K] 

General  Literature        . .         . .         . .  ,,  [O] 


Clergymen  and  others  who  may  happen  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  Sir  Isaac  Pitman 
&  Sons'  Show  Rooms,  at  14  Warwick  Lane,  where  their  publications 
may  be  examined  at  leisure. 


Sir  Isaac  Pitman  d^  Sotis,  Ltd.,  i  Amen  Corntr,  E.C.,  Bath  and  Sew  York 
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